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INTRODUCTION 


Under the authority of Order in Council, dated August 14, 1923, P.C. 1576, 
the Commission was instructed to make an inquiry into the pulpwood situation 
in Canada. The terms of reference covering the commission were as follows:— 

“to inquire into and report, on the forest resources of Canada, with particular 

regard to: 


“(a) the extent in each Province of wood of various kinds available for the 
manufacture of pulp; 

“(b) the quantity of wood so available on lands owned by Provincial 
Governments and subject, under Provincial laws and regulations, to 
restrictions requiring the partial or total manufacture of such wood in 
Canada; 

“(c) the quantity of wood so available on’ lands owned by the Dominion 
Government and subject, under Federal laws and regulations, to restric- 

. tions requiring partial or total manufacture in Canada; 

“(d) the quantity of such wood on other lands and the conditions under 
which such lands are held, whether by ownership or lease, whether 
by corporations or individuals, whether by citizens of Canada or citizens 
of other countries; 

“(e) the quantity of pulpwood produced in each Province of Canada 
during the past ten years, showing the portion used in Canada and 
the portion exported; 

“(f) the question of the prohibition or restriction of the export of pulp- 
wood from Canada; 

“(g) any other matter touching upon the production, manufacture or sale 
of pulpwood essential to comprehensive consideration of the next pre- 
ceding section (f) ; 

“(h) the making of recommendations that may be deemed expedient for 
the better conservation of the supply of pulpwood for present or 

E future use.” 


The inaugural meeting of the Commission was held in Ottawa on September 
10, 1923, at the office of the Secretary of the Commission, E. H. Finlayson, 
Acting Director of Forestry. Organization meetings followed, during the course 
of which an analysis was made of the statistics and other information available, 
and machinery set in motion for the acquirement of further data. Plans were 
formulated for the taking of evidence in various parts of the Dominion. In 
deciding upon the itinerary of its tour, the Commission has striven to cover 
the situation adequately, compatible with reasonable expense. Representative 
points were selected in each province, meetings widely advertised, and every 
effort made to secure expression of all shades of public opinion upon the ques- 
tions under enquiry. The Commission is under a debt of gratitude to the many 
public officials, and to the numerous persons in various walks of life, who volun- 
tarily gave evidence of great value, and who in many cases went to considerable 
trouble in the compilation of special information. Special reference should be 
made to the works of the Bureau of Statistics; the figures published by this 
organization have been of inestimable value in compiling the report. 

Throughout the enquiry, the Commission followed the practise of having 
witnesses appear voluntarily. That such procedure was justified is rather fully 
demonstrated by the great variety of persons who appeared hefore, or made 
representations to, the Commission. 
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In the province of Nova Scotia public hearings were held at Halifax, New 
Glasgow, North Sydney and Digby; in New Brunswick, at St. John, Fredericton, 
Newcastle, Bathurst, Campbellton and Edmundston; in the province of Quebec, 
at Montreal, Quebec City, Sherbrooke and Riviere du Loup, residents of this 
province also having the opportunity of appearing before the Commission at 
the Ottawa sessions. In Ontario, public hearings were held in Ottawa, Toronto, 
Port Arthur, Sault Ste. Marie, North Bay and Cochrane. It will therefore be 
perceived that, generally for eastern Canada, persons interested were given good 
opportunity to present their views without undue inconvenience. | 

In Western Canada, with the exception of British Columbia, the pulp 
and paper industry has not as yet been developed. In the Prairie Provinces, 
therefore, hearings were held only at Winnipeg, Prince Albert and Edmonton, 
at which points inquiry was made regarding the potential pulpwood resources 
of the respective provinces. In British Columbia, on the other hand, there has 
been very considerable development; consequently, hearings were held at 
Vancouver, Victoria, Prince Rupert, New Westminster, Kamloops, Revelstoke, 
Nelson and Cranbrook, thus meeting, so far as possible, the convenience of people 
in that province. A total of 382 witnesses appeared before the Commission at 
its public hearings. Although a great deal of the information received by the 
Commission was secured on these occasions, numerous representations in the 
form of petitions and correspondence were received from persons who were 
either unable to attend the hearings, or who, having done so, were desirous of 
submitting further statements. All of this evidence has been subjected to the 
most careful scrutiny and study, and the findings of the Commission are based 
upon all information received orally or by correspondence, publicly or privately. 

Perusal of the terms of reference clearly indicates the scope of the enquiry. 
The Commission is required to determine upon the basis of the best available 
information, the amount and distribution of pulpwood supplies in Canada. Mani- 
festly, the Commission could not undertake an actual survey of forest resources; 
rather, its duty has been to collect and correlate all the information which 
could be assembled in the course of public hearings and through consultation 
with those people who, officially or otherwise, have made it their business to 
secure reliable information of this character. 

As influencing the extent of supplies, the Commission was required to 
investigate the status of pulpwood timber in various parts of Canada, with a 
view to determining the extent to which it is being used to supply Canadian 
industries, and the extent to which it is exported in an unmanufactured con- 
dition. Arising from the foregoing, the Commission is required to place before 
the Government the facts regarding proposals for the restriction of exports. 
Finally, the Commission is required to study the methods under which the 
timber is produced, managed, and used, with a view to the recommendation of 
measures which would more adequately ensure the maintenance of the forest 
_resources in the state of continuous productivity. 

There are, therefore, three distinct phases of the problem:— 


(A) The question of actual pulpwood supplies in various parts of the 
country, and the uses to which those supplies are put; 

(B) Questions of forest conservation, and recommendations in connection 
therewith; 


(C) The question of the prohibition or restriction of the export of pulpwood. 

The general plan of the ensuing report is to deal separately with the three 
phases referred to above. Although it is aimed to follow, so far as possible, 
the sequence of the terms of reference, by reason of the varied classes of owner- 
ship and the divergence of forest authorities, it is necessary, in order to avoid 
frequent repetitions, to present the data in the manner which seems most appro- 
priate. 
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PART. I 


PULPWOOD RESOURCES IN CANADA 
CHAPTER I —PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


In attempting an inventory of the pulpwood resources of Canada there are 
several factors affecting the situation ‘vhich must be subjected to careful 
analysis before proceeding to statements of supplies available in Canada or in 
any individual province thereof. Following are some of the more important:— 

(a) The-very term “ pulpwood” is under the present stage of development 
rather indefinite. The popular conception of a stick of pulpwood is a piece of 
wood four feet in length with a diameter of perhaps seven, eight, or nine inches. 
A stick of wood of this diameter being the ideal pulpwood bolt, the average 
person conceives a tract of trees of this size to be the ideal pulpwood forest. On 
the hypothesis, however, that the eight or nine inch stick is the ideal one, it must 
at once be conceded that the ideal pulpwood forest is one in which the average 
four foot stick is of that diameter. Obviously, this leads to the conclusion 
that the ideal tree for pulpwood purposes is eleven or even twelve inches in 
diameter; from that tree there are taken bolts all the way from three inches 
to eleven or twelve inches in diameter. Moreover, the fact that wood can be 
used to a three inch diameter does not indicate that an area containing trees of 
that small size can be operated with financial success. The average conception 
that the pulpwood forest is one of very small trees is therefore erroneous. 

The foregoing remarks apply to eastern Canada. Such misconceptions have 
led to the belief that pulpwood may readily be distinguished from saw-timber 
on the basis of the size, when such is not the case; small saw-timber may also be 
used as pulpwood, and large pulpwood may also be used as saw-timber, to 
say nothing of similar overlapping which may occur between pulpwood and 
railway ties, fuelwood, fence posts and the like; all of which makes clear 
definition very difficult if not impossible. In fact, in British Columbia there is 
practically no distinction as to size. In that province pulpwood comes from 
spruce, hemlock and balsam logs exactly similar to those from which lumber is 
manufactured; indeed, to reduce the logs to such a size that they may be handled 
. in the grinders or chippers of a pulp mill, they must first be sawn into blocks 
of convenient proportions. 

With the foregoing explanation, it is manifest that much overlapping may 
occur, as between pulpwood and saw-timber, in a statement of resources for 
these products. 

(b) Not only in size, but also in species, there is serious overlapping. 
Spruce, the most valuable tree for pulp manufacture, is also the mainstay of 
lumber production in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta. In the other provinces, also, large quantities of it are sawn 
into lumber. In lesser degree, the same may be said ‘of balsam,—second to 
spruce in desirability for pulp manufacture, and to a limited extent sawn into . 
lumber. Similarly, western hemlock of the Pacific Coast (a species very much 
superior to eastern hemlock, and in British Columbia just as important as 
spruce in pulp manufacture) is also used extensively for lumber. Eastern 
hemlock, on the other hand, largely used in lumber manufacture, is in Canada 
used only to a very limited extent in pulp manufacture, although much larger 
quantities are so used in the Lake States. 
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The jackpine of eastern Canada and the prairies and its kindred species 
in the Rockies and British Columbia, lodgepole pine, have not as yet been used 
very extensively in pulp manufacture. The jackpine, however, does enter 
appreciably into the consumption of many pulp mills in eastern Canada, and for 
- kraft mills is an important species. - It is rather generally conceded, also, that 
jackpine and lodgepole pine may before long be used to a very much greater 
extent, even in newsprint manufacture, As against present and potential use 
in pulp manufacture, these species are to a considerable extent used for lumber, 
and very extensively indeed for railway ties, fence posts and fuel. 

Still further, poplar (aspen and cottonwood), of which only a couple of 
thousand cords is used in Canada for pulp, is in the United States used to the 
extent of between three hundred and four hundred thousand cords annually. 
It is true that its use is essentially confined to one method, the soda process; 
true also, that by reason of deficiencies in the qualities of its fibre, it can never 
be so satisfactory for pulp manufacture as species previously mentioned, yet, as 
a species, present in large amounts, it has decided potentialities, especially in 
view of diminution in supplies of the more valuable kinds. Poplar, also, is used 
in a limited way for saw-timber and for numerous other purposes. 

There are still other species, referred to later, where this overlapping in 
uses may occur. 

(c) Viewing the matter from another angle,—various species possessing 
the necessary physical properties of fibre in greater or lesser degree, but also used 
very extensively for saw-timber and other purposes, must in the final analysis 
be considered as potential pulpwood supplies. Douglas fir, so prolific on the 
Pacific coast, is now successfully used in the manufacture of kraft, and there 
is little doubt that in time processes will be devised whereby those properties, 
for which there are at present objections to its use in the mechanical or sulphite 
processes, may be removed. Similarly, although the difficulties to be overcome 
may appear far greater, there is hope at least that the birch, maple, and beech 
of eastern Canada-——now in a large measure considered to be weed species— 
may economically be used for conversion into pulp products. ; 

(d) There is also to be considered the question of region. At present there 
is not in Canada a single pulp mill between Fort Frances and the Pacific Coast. 
Are we, or are we not, then, to consider the Prairie Provinces as a region of 
potential pulpwood supplies? The fact that there is considerable probability of 
a mill being established in Manitoba, in the near future, indicates that the 
prairie provinces must be considered in this light. On the other hand, there 
are the Territories, Mackenzie River and Keewatin, the District of Patricia, and 
the Yukon. For a great many years at least they cannot be considered even 
as potential areas of pulpwood supplies. 

(e) Again, there is the finer distinction of position or locality. Accessibility 
is a difficult thing to define, for, after all, it is relative. Some stands of timber 
which are under operation today were twenty-five years ago considered to be 
quite inaccessible. As new methods of logging are developed, and as the value 
of timber increases, due to depletion of stands at closer range, timber once 
considered inaccessible is brought to the market. Notwithstanding this indefi- 
niteness of accessibility, there are areas of timber for which no future market 
can be foreseen. 

(f) Finally, in considering the question of merchantability, we are again 
dealing with something which is relative. Unless we are to entirely neglect past 
exnerience. it is necessarv to concede a value to some of the stands of timber 
now too remote for profitable operation, just as in more recent years we have 
learned to recognize potential value in a young stand of timber. Nevertheless, 
in a practical consideration of the supply problem, some line of distinction must 
be drawn between the merchantable and the unmerchantable, for undoubtedly 
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there are many thousands of miles of the forest area that bear a scrubby growth 
of timber too isolated to be of any local use, too small to be profitably operated 
even in the distant future, and too old and suppressed by conditions inimical to 
tree growth to permit of their development into anything better. 

In outlining these governing factors, and in emphasizing the variation in 
importance which may be attributed to one or more of them, there is no desire 
to becloud the issue, nor is there any inclination to exaggerate the difficulties 
involved in approaching a statement of pulpwood resources. By way of analogy 
it may be stated that, whereas the geologist, as a result of many thousand 
precise measurements of “strikes” and “dips”, may by purely mathematical 
calculation reach definite and well-understood estimates of coal resources (and, 
owing to obscurity of the coal, the estimates are seldom questioned) the indi- 
vidual or body that attempts an estimate of forest resources is confronted with 
a problem that entails many perplexing variables. Firstly, there is the growth 
or increment of timber due to biological processes; secondly, there are the 
many agents,—depletion by use, crudely measured as it is, and the wastage due 
to fires, insects, and fungus decay—which may reduce, offset, or even more than 
obliterate any increase in timber content due to growth. Such factors have very 
naturally engendered a feeling of caution, not only upon the part of scientific 
men engaged in forestry work, but in men engaged entirely in the practical 
business of forest utilization. It is nevertheless essential that consistent effort 
be made to itemize our resources as well as may be possible. 

To this end, there is presented herewith, in Table No. 1, statistics showing 
the classification of land; the general character of the forest and status of 
ownership; the amounts of saw-timber now available; the quantities of pulpwood 
of the more important species, and the ownership and availability of such pulp- 
wood. Figures covering all of these points are given for Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and _ British 
Columbia. In Prince Edward Island the stand of timber is very small, merely 
serving the local demands, and it does not enter into the general problem. On 
the other hand, the Territories and the Yukon are eliminated from consideration, 
owing to their absolute inaccessibility, and to the great limitations in and 
‘inferiority of the timber growth. It is well to accentuate that the tables for 
saw-timber and pulpwood overlap; in other words, we have not in Canada the 
amount of saw-timber indicated plus the pulpwood shown; rather, the pulpwood 
figures include all of the saw-timber of the species mentioned. 

In compiling the statement of pulpwood resources the Commission has had 
to depend to a large extent upon figures supplied by the federal and provincial 
services in charge of forest administration, and upon the information of persons 
having expert knowledge of the situation in various parts of the country. Great 
effort has been made to have the data presented herewith as truly representative 
of actual conditions as possible. For a considerable number of years, some of 
the forest services have engaged themselves in systematic investigation of forest 
resources, with a view to compiling a forest inventory, special surveys having 
been undertaken for this purpose. Although the results secured are admittedly 
estimates, they are nevertheless based on systematic and scientific enquiry, with 
a full knowledge of existing conditions. For this reason the results are much 
better than a guess,--which unfortunately has been the outstanding character- 
istic of many previous estimates; moreover, the figures may be taken as being - 
the most reliable ones available, subject to correction though they may be as 
further data are acquired. 

On these premises, and with Table No. 1 as a basis, we proceed to discussion 
of the pulpwood situation in various parts of the Dominion. In treating with 
conditions in the individual provinces, questions of conservation will not be 
dealt with in detail, as that subject will be considered more fully in Part II of 
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the report. After dealing with the provinces, the general situation as regards 
pulpwood supplies in the Dominion, and the use of those supplies, will be 
described. 


CHAPTER IL—NOVA SCOTIA 


The most outstanding feature of the forestry situation in the province of 
Nova Scotia is that the great bulk of the forest area has been alienated in fee 
simple. Owing to its maritime position, the relative accessibility of all parts of 
the province, and the consequent availability of timber products for sea-borne 
traftic to foreign markets, the demand for timber cutting privileges was early in 
evidence. At the time of these early demands, the significance of the forest in 
successful permanent development of the state was not fully realized; nor had 
the principle that the state should retain reasonable control of forest areas been 
appreciated in any degree. Coincidental with the demand for timber, strong 
efforts were put forth to settle the province, and unfortunately, but scant 
consideration was given to the suitability for agricultural purposes of the land 
so settled upon. Consequently, long before there was any thought of conserva- 
tion, the great bulk of the forest asset had passed from crown control. 


SECTION 1.—TOTAL PULPWOOD RESOURCES 


As indicated in Table I, the total forest area of Nova Scotia is 14,750 square 
miles—70 per cent of the land area. Of the latter a little better than one-quarter 
may be considered as merchantable and accessible. The total pulpwood stand, 
including spruce, balsam, hemlock, jackpine* and poplar, is estimated at 
29,900,000 cords. Hemlock and jackpine may at once be eliminated, owing to 
the necessity for their use for other purposes—hemlock for lumber, and jackpine 
for railway ties and such purposes—and also on account of their limited distri- 
bution. This leaves a net stand of 25,500,000 cords of spruce, balsam and poplar, 
of which some 500,000 cords are of poplar. The proportion of poplar in the 
timber stand of the province is small; also, it has never been used to any extent 
in local pulp mills. During the past two or three years a limited amount, some 
4,000 or 5,000 cords, has been exported to United States mills for use in the 
manufacture of book papers. 

Confining discussion, therefore, to spruce and balsam we find a total stand 
of twenty-five million cords. Of this amount, not more than eighty per cent, 
at the very outside, may be considered as merchantable and accessible, or liable 
to become so in the future. Notwithstanding general accessibility of nearly 
every part of the province, by some method of transportation, there are con- 
siderable areas where timber growth is so sparse and stunted, that under condi- 
tions of natural regeneration the timber will probably never become merchantable 
for pulpwood or lumbering operations. We have, therefore, a net stand of 
approximately twenty million cords of spruce and balsam from which pulpwood 
supplies, and the lumber supplies of these particular species, must be drawn. 


SECTION 2——PULPWOOD ENTIRELY UNDER CONTROL OF THE 
PROVINCE 


Timber lands in Nova Scotia have been alienated to such a great extent, in 
one form or another, that those areas to which the province retains full title 
are almost negligible, in so far as timber value is concerned. Only 1,195 square 
miles, or 8-1 per cent of the forest area, consisting largely of the riff-raff, but 
still having productive value if properly managed, remains in the Crown. There 
is estimated to be only 322,000 cords of the five species, widely scattered in 


* Jackpine is also known locally as ‘‘ princess’’ or “scrub’’ pine; and occasionally as cypress. 
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small blocks, and so far as present conditions are concerned, almost entirely 
unmerchantable. In determination of methods to be adopted in its disposal or 
use, however, the province has unquestioned and exclusive control. 


SECTION 3—PULPWOOD UNDER REGULATIVE CONTROL OF THE 
PROVINCE 


The total area of leased and licensed timber land is 1,254 square miles, 8-5 
per cent of the forest area, estimated to contain a total pulpwood stand of 
3,946,000 cords, largely balsam and spruce. The greater part of this area, 
approximately 814 square miles, and over 75 per cent of the timber, is included 
in one lease in Cape Breton Island, the balance comprising a large number of 
smaller areas leased to individuals and companies. 

The terms of the lease in Cape Breton give the lessees entire control of 
operations, practically the only provincial control being a requirement for peeling 
or rossing of the wood in Canada. Without rejecting the terms of the lease, 
therefore, the province could not increase the degree of local manufacture required 
of the operators, nor in other directions control the methods of utilization. On 
the balance of leased lands, while the province retains the right to prescribe 
conditions of home manufacture, no actual control is exercised either in that 
direction, nor in regulation of the sizes cut. In fact, no inspection of operations 
is made at all, and the areas are to a greater extent treated as if they were private 
lands for the time being. 

The practice of disposing of timber lands in fee simple at a stated price per 
acre continued until 1899, the object apparently having been to settle the country 
no matter whether farm or forest land was taken. In the latter year a lease 
system in connection with timber lands was introduced, and lessees secured 
tenure for a twenty year period (renewable for a further twenty years) at the 
fixed price of 40 cents per acre, this fee covering the entire period of the lease. 
In 1904 the Act was amended increasing the rate to 80 cents per acre, for which 
lessees were entitled to the privilege of cutting all timber to a diameter limit of 
ten inches. This practice continued until 1910 when, under consolidation of 
the Crown Lands Act, provision was made for the disposal of timber on a 
stumpage basis. The old provision for leasing, however, remained in the Act, 
and in actual practice it turned out that comparatively ‘little timber was sold 
on the stumpage basis. The quantities of timber sold on the latter basis were 
so small, and the costs for scaling of cuts relatively so large, that the practice, 
being less productive of revenue than the other method, was discontinued. 
Even at the present time, in event of application for crown timber, it would be. 
disposed of as a lease at so much per acre for the twenty year period. Some 
attempt is now made at appraisal, and higher prices charged than previously. 
By reason of complete absence of inspection, the provision as to the ten inch 
diameter limit is entirely inoperative. No attention is given to the question of 
manufacture, and except for limitations as to time, therefore, lessees enjoy 
practically the same privileges as private land owners. 


SECTION 4—PULPWOOD ON PRIVATELY OWNED LANDS. 


Of the total forest area, 14,750 square miles, an area of 12,301 square miles, 
or 83-4 per cent, has been alienated in fee simple. As a result, by far the 
greater part of the timber supply, a total of 25,632,000 cords or nearly 86 per 
cent of Nova Scotia’s potential pulpwood stand, has passed completely out of 
control of the province. It is this situation which renders the more difficult and 
expensive the formulation and application of a rational forest policy in that 
province,—a step, however, which is none the less imperative. 
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SECTION 5—OWNERSHIP OF TIMBER LANDS AND PULP'WOOD 
RESOURCES 


An analysis of the status of ownership is of interest. No absolute figures 
are available, but, basing calculations upon the best information obtainable, it 
is possible to make some interesting and reasonably accurate deductions. Includ- 
ing the Cape Breton lease which, by virtue of the conditions previously described, 
is really beyond control of the province, a timber area of some 5,928 square 
miles is in the hands of some 329 holders ot areas greater than 1,000 acres; there 
are some 1,056 owners of forest tracts between 200 and 1,000 acres in extent; 
and the balance of the privately owned forest is made up of parcels less than 200 
acres in extent. For the latter two classes, namely, holdings of less than 1,000 
acres, it has been impossible to segregate details; it may be concluded, however, 
that the greater part of such holdings is in the hands of local residents. 

Of greater interest is a study of ownership of the larger holdings, for after 
all, the area of 5,928 square miles represents approximately 40 per cent of the 
provincial forest area, and over 48 per cent of the privately owned timber land; 
moreover, included in private lands of this category is the great bulk of the 
total 3,720 square miles of merchantable timber land of the province. Of the 
5,928 square miles, approximately 17 per cent (1,018 square miles) is held by 
individuals, while the other 83 per cent (4,910 square miles) is held by companies 
and corporations. Viewing the matter from another angle, 4,221 square miles, 
or a little better than 71 per cent, is held by Canadian individuals, companies 
and corporations and 1,707 square miles (29 per cent) is under foreign control. 
essentially American. Of the 1,707 square miles under foreign control at least 
1,331 square miles (78 per cent) is held by three American pulp companies that 
do not manufacture pulp within the province. In other words, approximately 9 
per cent of the forest area of the province, and probably at least 14 or 15 
per cent of the pulpwood resources, are in the hands of the three companies 
referred to. Including all foreign holdings, the great bulk of which are Ameri- 
can, it may be deduced that somewhere from 17 to 20 per cent of Nova Scotia’s 
pulpwood supplies are so held. 


SECTION 6—SUMMARY RE PROVINCIAL CONTROL OF 
MANUFACTURE 


Lacking the right to impose manufacturing restrictions upon lands privately 
held, and having made commitments which restrict such action in the Cape 
Breton lease, it will be perceived that even in event of the province desiring to 
impose such manufacturing restrictions, the latter could only be applied to less 
than five per cent of the pulpwood stand in the province. 


SECTION 7-—_CONSUMPTION OF TIMBER. IN NOVA SCOTIA 


Although a discussion of saw-timber supplies and consumption—except 
insofar as they overlap or otherwise affect pulpwood supplies—is extraneous to 
the main object of this report, it is necessary that reference be made to this side 
of the question in order that the picture may be complete. Table I gives a 
total for the province of 74 billion board feet of softwood saw-timber, including, 
—in addition to the spruce, balsam, hemlock and jackpine, used to a greater or 
lesser extent for pulp—all of the white and red pine. In addition there is estim- 
ated to be a stand of 34 billion feet, board measure, of hardwoods. Confining 
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discussion, however, to the softwoods, the estimates for pulpwood species are as 
follows:— 


pee eer ers corns on. AOR he 13:750,000" MBF, 
Pe eS e) are eia radg case vv. 1,000,000 af 
eit ete eS Nk as see oo - 2,650,000 se 
IO TT RL he og. vas aba se ePSRN 8 5,000 A 
eae et ee Ce ee ts 8 ay. aes 50,900,000 Y 


The balance of the 73 billion feet of saw material, viz., 595 million feet, 
consists essentially in white and red pine. On account of their increasing 
scarcity, and their high value for other purposes, white and red pine are neces- 
sarily eliminated from any consideration of pulpwood resources. The eastern 
hemlock, also, though in some regions used in pulp manufacture, is not exten- 
sively utilized for this purpose in Canada or the Atlantic States; in any case, 
the limited supply which remains in Nova Scotia is rather urgently required 
for saw-timber and such other purposes. As previously intimated, the limited 
amount of jackpine available is also required for other purposes. 

This leaves the amount of 5+ billion feet of spruce and balsam, of saw- 
timber quality, which converted to cubic measure represents 103 million cords. 
The latter amount, however, is included in the 20 million cords of available 
spruce and balsam pulpwood mentioned in section 1, and shown in Table I. 
It is now proposed to analyse consumption figures in order to see how the 
available supplies of these species may be expected to supply the requirements 
for both lumber and pulp manufacture. As a basis for study, four tables, II, 
IIa, IIb, and IIc, are presented herewith. 


TABLE II.—LOCAL CONSUMPTION OF WOODS FOR PULP MANUFACTURE— 
NOVA SCOTIA 


Cords 
Year Spruce Balsam fir | Hemlock Poplar Total 

TEDUISS 6s Gee pa So) ce eo ae ee a MGOOL 1, 305 dle ACO Maa Sam acelalei Ny 20, 562 
TREE, no So UNNI SRG ERAT eae sk ane 9,577 974 BY IEAM a os he 10,777 
TRUS << uaa Aa oe ed Se 20, 290 ABOUT Weta pecteretetnte. [Sei 8 s. /GeaaNeNe 20,720 
TOTG ROE Aro titre A ke a Lem VBE Say Bly! 14, 387 BOF (ELON a InN OU eal 14, 420 
TRIGA as ale Te enter 08 20 ice WORT 17,510 354 500 10 18, 374 
TOUR INRA U YE os Fone. Cee ee TR ea ay sales 10, 154 1 ATA UM eu 100 11, 668 
EOI Dp ioe tee For A Re ep, ts 18, 668 1, 838 A. Eien pe Un Bes 20,751 
{BEN o a «ocak otic ieee Raley ete eae OU ara 22, 823 Lie CYR Ws ere AI hcl dl ale ox ahl yl a 24, 595 
TOUR Ore) OARS ESRB Ree ROR eee Oe TO Bae 22,145 QUT AMES ORS LER BD 22,362 
TES 1 52 3 EUG SURES ey Ge een a 45, 933 CED eee EE ro ae 242 46,919 

Motalk A eee? AS abee ci Pe 199, 044 9,098 2,671 352 211,165 


Nore.—The table shows total consumption of wood in the Nova Scotia pulp mills. From this table, 
from Table IIs, and from the export statistics, Tables IIa and IIc are derived. 
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TABLE IIsaa—CONSUMPTION AND EXPORT OF PULPWOOD—NOVA SCOTIA— 
SPRUCE AND BALSAM 


Cords 
Manufacture Export 
Year —--> Total 
Spruce and 

Spruce Balsam Balsam 
11 Us Sep si RA ol lich ROG PPS EO EL Bet Sopra Se Nhe bitsy 1,305 6, 049 24,911 
LDA ey REDS Re er Peet tr me tee, Sty acta hecho kins DOs aaa ts hier, 9,577 974 1557) 12,108 
LOTS Meee te crete. A scue Baca ovens cisisclousie been telephone 20,290 430 3,310 24,030 
OMG Rene ere eM cs Loe Gide anaes (ais legen ys wai ere tate elec ueih et ate 14, 387 50 35 (6 18, 172 
BL l/s Ate ie os TR WR Cas Cae re ete ot en 17, 540 354 770 18, 634 
TOUS eh Gee cm Beek than cn atcenas ec per ditiebeds Oia: s ye) earache 10, 154 Des SUA ll oe eee ees 11, 568 
1 KE) AY Joey ee 2" aN Ry ee lm leg i 18, 668 1, 838 15S 7A 36, 218 
POZO Re ewe oete's bid Satter btueehd chetd Slide dict Uha epee eae ay. Reta 22,823 1,472 Qed 51, 806 
MOD Me pa Nn te Sets -dss Bee tegen Sch ohsla) > sate ha tofel aaah Rune eS oc 22,145 217 29, 800 52, 162 
DO i ee Phere AER tiie fy dja aj Sporn, 6 0h Gate eae 45, 933 744 34, 650 81,327 
Total: 10tvears.achesi: oes Sessa er ood 199, 044 9,098 122,794 330, 936 


Nore.—It is possible that the amount of spruce and balsam exported is in reality greater than indi- 
cated, as rail shipments are cleared at a New Brunswick port of exit, and are therefore reported in exports 
of the latter province. 


TABLE IIs.—SPRUCE AND BALSAM MANUFACTURED INTO LUMBER—NOVA SCOTIA 
M Boarp Frer 


Year Spruce Balsam Total 

HSS ae rhe ori) ice Sudh cibo sible alg call tars SNE ea ERE ate ee She icine Tere a ee 156, 311 On2ol 161, 562 
OWAR Be Aira so SEO LOS ACS And oe CARE co Re ce Lenk POM) ae aera 169, 192 7, 754 176, 946 
PE Oiityre Ways ah Abe? 20) RES Ma AS SRR pan ete Aen] Oa ee ee ea 184, 922 7,091 192,013 
KOT Rear, ete IE IRN! Si, terme een Oe oe TIES he ees 144, 263 8,906 153, 169 
TICS Re a ee Slee a se se dies CALEY, SE) OMENMMMBE eh SUS 2. Sikny cn MCR SR TE Se aes 142, 695 4, 664 147, 359 
TRESS 5 ln Dy eg a NM nN LE el IS A AAT a ltl 93,467 5) 122 98, 589 
RET: eles ee et ERD IRD G2 2 5 5 1 REE PR LENET aR iaDe SURED LAI 146, 941 7,509 154, 450 
TROPA Ve see eke ee UT me ROAR 8 2c rae a map anne 176, 715 10, 982 187, 697 
IRI A ie ela Le OED HEMMER A cds OS ony aie Wr Ene EO 73, 805 4, 838 78, 643 
TRO Det SA ANRMIR Nets RRM GPR Seat ORES! 9 oo’ 7 bea 2 SoA eC ABS et 69, 583 1,764 71,347 

Total: 10 years. .2cungec sore ce eee ee ee 1,357, 894 63, 881 1,421,775 


Nore.—The table does not include the figures for total lumber production in Nova Scotia, but only 
for the species mentioned. The lumber cut of all species is shown in Table IIz. 


The conversion into cords of timber used in lumber manufacture, as shown 
in Table IIb, and consolidation with figures for pulpwood consumption and 
export, as shown in Tables II and Ila, gives the total figures for spruce and 
balsam consumption in pulpwood and lumber. The only exception is a small 
amount of these species shipped by rail through New Brunswick for export to 
the United States. The amount handled in this manner will not appreciably 
affect the average figures arrived at in Table IIc. 
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TABLE IIc.—AMOUNT OF SPRUCE AND BALSAM CONSUMED IN MANUFACTURE 
OF LUMBER, PULP AND IN EXPORT—NOVA SCOTIA 


Expressed in Cords - 500 B.ft.= 1 cord 


Exports, 
Year Spruce Balsam | Spruce and Total 

Balsam 
NREL EE Oe SAC ann tare SEI OR Tat oe. aiaifeastys see std obser wl #1 goes 330,179 11,807 6, 049 348,035 
Ree PR aR ae Ser tea ce RS a liad HO oe ahnale ws Beet 347, 961 16, 482 D557 366, 000 
| UU 6 a A Ree tel SARTRE Piet. Ae bn) Serra Lae Pac 390; 134 14, 612 3,310 408, 056 
CRT) 2 RS SMS RR oR ed A TO | ds Oe * 302,913 17, 862 5) Mas 324,510 
TOL Wie cote cycled pgeh an Mat Ste eae) eEanDR Gi) SERRE As Ronen 302, 900 9, 682 770 313, 352 
ULES) aid ig Be eee el 0 aes 5 ee nD To ene ate Pe AY 197, 088 LAGOS ntnecsetet he eters 208, 746 
eres Pea SEO oes Bee clk) yeti cccccd aybgeyete te) ch seccalehe al oh sayy aac 312, 550 16, 856 15, 712 345,118 
TEV Bes SRS OS AR ee RRS SS are en eT me ae ee 376, 253 23, 736 27,211 427,200 
GUNA oS SAMATIS & Rilo al ES. 210k Cane 9 NE a 169, 755 9,893 29, 800 209, 448 
Es ee GEA Avoca at 'n ila RP ate 6 gcse ote is Me lainvnyeie, ohare 185, 099 4,272 34, 650 224,021 
OLA MLURV CEES sii MEG ete litte t Sete sre Wiese saber 2,914, 832 136, 860 122, 794 3,174, 486 
PSV SEAS GUE ManS «TEP a oral neat aotees is aoe a ae 291,483 13, 686 12,279 317,448 


Consideration of Table IIc reveals the fact that the average yearly cut of 
these two species for home manufacture of lumber and pulp, and for the export 
of pulpwood, was 317,448 cords. The only available figures for the amounts of 
timber used in some other directions, essential to the present discussion, are 
those of the decennial census. Figures covering 1920 indicate that in that year 
the farm woodlots of Nova Scotia mittee among others the following wood 
products :— 


Pi VOOUN amin env Earth, Ae COL S 1s Oe. GOG 
CRGOCIACORGS: Pn Mie th IR TORT a es Dh Goa) 
eee me taee eareaee Merny. ce cv nats | MRE MG OLS 
PUA Vie LIES cet tie ted Sacto saustytis oe awa cen Beet 95 252 


Figures for individual species are not available, but it is quite certain that 
the great bulk of the fuel was hardwoods; still, a limited amount of softwoods is 
used. Probably the large part of the fence posts and rails are of species other 
than pulpwood, although spruce is used to a considerable extent for these 
purposes. As to railway ties, in the scarcity of jackpine it is quite probable 
that a considerable part of the total are of spruce. The railways also secure 
large quantities of ties from other sources. Considering all such uses, it is 
quite reasonable to assume that the spruce and balsam used for these purposes 
would increase the previous total average yearly consumption of spruce and 
balsam to some 340,000 cords. Finally, large amounts of both species are used 
in the coal mines of the province. The wood used in the latter industry in Nova 
Scotia is practically identical with that cut for pulpwood, both in species and 
sizes consumed, and from reports of mining industry it is quite certain that over 
50,000 cords of spruce and balsam is consumed annually in coal mining oper- 
ations. This brings the average annual grand total consumption of these two 
pulpwood species up to 400,000 cords per year. 

So much for combined figures for the two species,—it will readily be per- 
‘ceived that, with the very limited amount of balsam used, (less than 5 per cent 
for lumber and pulp manufacture) the more serious situation exists in regard to 
spruce. With a total quantity of not more than 12 million cords of available 
spruce for all purposes, the average annual drain on supplies of that species has 
been not less than 330,000 cords. 
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SECTION 8—THE EXTENT OF PULP AND SAWMILL INDUSTRIES 


Table IId shows the wood consumed and the pulp manufactured at the 
various mills within the province. 


TABLE IIp 

Year Wood Total 
Consumption | Production 

Cords Tons 
VOTE ree I) ek ee mnt as OB SN CO a te EL Sc 20, 562 20, 562 
UES ae ees 08 Th aR a e NeMe RN ARS D ara is MRR Oh Ey 2 Oo Oa SS oe 10,777 10,777 
BOT RSS UAC Oe UN I MD Che al a POOR RUA Met lB Ab 8 ade ft cb lle Ea 20,870 20,870 
OE KE A UU Ws CN. MORRIE US AMD LAM Ne POSTAL A GARONA a Tah ita ole ola Ja Ne RU IS i 2 14, 437 14,437 
GON U7fh A SORE es! Can ere BO RE sb REI ES py eR ere he ae ol Sl ite Make a ot 18, 374 20, 355 
LT ee se NOR ee TTY ea Re ALT cu Wes Ne aie cae ASE Lam TN a na pela’ 11, 668 10,017 
POOLE Sey ies ate Rey mee ME 80 HR) AUN gM (RON Sy ee se 20,751 17, 659 
ODORS Ane Wien, WME miedo. UNE ae Oe UE name abl (EO ee ee a om 24,595 23, 384 
QDR eS hye RS NOOR WRT} LAD SOR AR S(t) Yc, etna eo Ee 82 eS ER 2253802 17, 802 
MODOC EN DN CMM OT SUE Ian | AUT ec aaa aL BEA Re ules yt Wa ea naa aN ee ee 46,919 37, 562 


Of the nine or ten pulp mills, only eight were active in 1921, and six in 
1922. Statistics for the latter year give the province credit for a little less than 
2 per cent of Canada’s total production of pulp. Several years ago an attempt 

was made to introduce the manufacture of chemical pulp, but unfortunately the 
venture failed of success at that time, and so far no chemical fibre has been made. 
The production of the pulp mills is, therefore, still confined to groundwood; 
of the latter, Nova Scotia’s production constitutes 3 per cent of the Canadian 
total for this class of pulp. No paper is manufactured in the province. 


At the present time plans are under way for the construction of another 
pulp mill on the south coast, which will undoubtedly increase to a material extent 
the pulp production of the province. Latterly, also, hope has been revived that 
the chemical pulp mill already established, but hitherto a failure,.may be 
brought into successful operation. 

It is quite clear from the figures cited in Table IId, and from the foregoing 
remarks in that regard, that the pulp industry in this province has had an 
elementary and rather erratic development. By some this has been attributed 
very largely to the lack of sufficient water-powers. The Commission enquired 
into this side of the question, however, and although it is true that the province 
is by no means blessed with the abundant water-powers found elsewhere, there 
are, nevertheless, a considerable number of undeveloped sites which could be 
put to use if conditions in other respects warrant development for pulp manu- 
facture. Rather than attribute lack of development of this industry to the lack 
of water-powers, we are inclined to the view that the underlying reason is the 
difficulty of securing, in sufficiently consolidated areas, adequate reserves of 
timber to justify the installation of large mills. Any person desirous of pro- 
moting the industry is, in the first place, confronted with the rather involved 
conditions of timber ownership. There are not still remaining in the Crown any 
considerable areas of pulpwood timber which would constitute satisfactory 
nuclei for pulpmill operations and there is, therefore, in considering a venture of 
this kind, the uncertainty as to whether promoters could acquire by purchase 
timberlands which would, on the basis of prices to be paid, justify the develop- 
ment. 

These drawbacks notwithstanding,—favourably situated as it is from a 
shipping standpoint; in close proximity to foreign markets without the necessity 
of rail hauls; and with such a large percentage of potential forest land at its 
disposal,—the timberlands of the province are most assuredly capable of develop- 
ment to that position wherein they might support, in a stable manner, a pulp 
industry of more substantial proportions than that of the present time. 
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TABLE In.—NOVA SCOTIA LUMBER PRODUCTION, 1913 TO 1922 INCLUSIVE BY KINDS OF WOOD 
QUANTITY CUT AND VALUE 


- 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 
Kind of Wood re | eR 
M Ft. 5 M Ft. M Ft. M Ft. M Ft. 
B.M. Value B.M. Value B.M. Value B.M. Value B.M. Value 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Sprace.. yee 156,311] 2,108,770} 169,192} 2,378,081] 184,922] 2,701,004] 144,263] 2,015,924] 142,695] 2,494,977 
Hemlock subets cities eae sk A iewe 63,851 742,627| 59,815 808,213) 52,872 698,716} 33,404 424,081} 30,611 601, 702 
White PING TTA cts ek 28,918 478,540] 17,265 277,657| 25,591 539,012} 16,354 254,260} 12,467 273,593 
Birch.... 28 fp eccpL ape 13,095 171,317} 16,600 233,775) 16,436 225,705] 11,703 156, 249 6,308 144,562 
TAISARON TP cesses cee 5,251 59,165) 7,754 95,407} 7,091 87,583} 8,906] 116,143) 4,664 84,048 
BVEID EE e ie oh ress to 2,946 37,404 2,957 37,169 4,102 55,784 1,934 25,215 567 16,334 
Beech UAE Bio's crate eter! el ers '0hs 1,770 23, 643 2,908 34, 945 1,570 24,669 1,428 19,166) 12,958 258,726 
uSaTo la STATLER eee Ge 1,657 24,490 1,207 18,084 1,101 17,039 1,578 23,857 1,878 33,329 
COE Bd Ae AS ea ae 614 18, 938 474 13,303 356 10,425 211 5,750 185 7,100 
Poplar (Aspen)......... 95 1,088 53 647 90 1,193 561 7,574 20 358 
Jeers Pine 343.0 53.230 51 826 105 1,570 221 3,285 102 1,651 471 13,830 
(GLa: A SAEs Be te ae 50 600 444 5,335 2 EO Paes a eh eric ek COCR MIC Lom ara 
AGRA Mone Ome bines ts 42 1,106 78 1,302 29 355 25 376 155 3,626 
Poplar (Balsam)....... 35 397 75 915 held 60 3 Bi ge leh et de 
FP SIVAPAG en's e cs slojo\s woo ve 26 273 13 168 70 1,029 129 1,690} 1,221 23,336 
Poplar (Cottonwood)... 10 130 38 555 3 36 116 2,312 100 2,000 
ABRWOOK hes arene Elle satiate Aa alee wes eee 45 750 10 FSO |S ere Manet tates 87 2,008 
RULER es eet ice vssta [la aie a erased Li ciaeaye ls eokehare 21 368 4 60 1 25 885 22,501 
IBY PUAN TS CAR UCAS KonLaed anos SD ROBB TERE! Bein MEME (scar ttoa etl [Pim all MI ahi lI LaLa Rerun | AUR Fa 1 1 
Gah ee KANG se ree Fedak | foe eee eect e eee ie ae SNH Mc Poker etare Heol eles DAE TOR ONE i cu EME iy crue 1,463 29,098 
GILES SSR Te aces PRONG se | HEROES RRR [SED E StR reat Leos 1 ce | RU | AO Pe AP LSE Yee | 19,979} 392,966 
IR On Lee ALICE. 6) Rc er crete earn Gre Ten Sr Tet eee ss eee eee ee eee Men Varela Peavlldy siuliaee Lulorate ete acetate 
PLOURIS Nee cette 274,722| 3,669,264! 279,044) 3,908,244] 294,475] 4,366,165] 220,718] 3,054,309] 236,710} 4,404,109 
1918 1919 1920 1921 19 22 
Kind of Wood | | 
M. Ft M. F M. Ft M. Ft M. Ft 
B.M Value B.M Value B.M. Value B.M Value B.M Value 
$ $ $ $ $ 
BPEUGORe sonar caine ieee © 93,467|.2,163,495| 146,941] 4,058,326] 176,715} 6,167,144] 73,805] 1,971,833} 69,583} 1,745,922 
Hemiloele 5 vase. whet! 25,528 589,954] 28,414 853,249] 44,261) 1,455,461) 20,418 453,929) 20,447 469,543 
Webite Pines hicks tetas 9,379 261,153 6,372 224,431) 16,033 565,572 7,135 270,364 5,437 154, 164 
1 3y hci obo eae Pe Re Pd a 12,047 282,881 7,497 291,680] 10,344 350,514 5,958 159, 629 2,763 65, 785 
Balsam War’.), sine. cack 5,122 110,718 7,509 200,770) 10,982 346,877 4,838 117,531 1,764 40,891 
Manlevecst: ees te 3,902 98,490 1,268 24,765 2,978 97,880 752 20,043 779 18,940 
Bee ies a nasnieew cai cies 3,362 85,429 1,819 55,901 1,572 54,145 913 20,484 269 5,382 
RediPine, es ee 445 11,363 709 21,047 2,805 91,756 825 24,783 158 3,741 
LS Sane nhs REE oe 408 21,907 123 5,001 163 5,910 92 3,214 54 1,694 
Poplar (Aspen)......... 55 1,295 (ig! A Eke IM AT AIM elec anvetnl Pt age ae ae ihe One UO RAI Ae brane dl LS 
PRORPEING cree laraietcie etc sie 60 1,200 30 930 1,453 50,090 100 2,500 40 680 
Coder Rees he. eel hieeetes alle cies 70 1,400 1,601 51,035 242 65 OOO OT Raut seiclaertaays 
5] WE. Ed eae Cente 2 45 7 160 27 830 21 470 2 40 
Poplar (Balsam)....... 2,202 44,840 77 PGA ie Wrat etl [iat ical eects: (Ie ade Seoue aie rararaee ale Aerie a NE LAB hae a 
PATCH Tess ede tess 515 1 0 2 60 26 640 1 15 
PODIAnCOULONWOOU)rctllacoosiy cs leemita ana ce ll Retcits cialis ctvere ane letarere aereit| eis /acelels o seats [ona eee eta he a eke. 35 $85 
IBBRSWOOR zl onlveet ane 47 OIG Pea ait he veces 35 TOG [eer sate tier state See a heats lara a ee 
[i001 Sop A 8 aM a 2 38 10 DRS a7 4 soll etet ats itatete late 12 252 81 1,630 
ELORUT ALIN te PeemnTetercee | Crargs AEP AT ite Ma ed LO ae let Salavade i's oie hi fptererew eibubsdie excep er ghesehe Tekade ieseea| ard Sisusiqgal ste 
Other Kinds........... 766 19; 2OGT ete kts (leider 821 37,135 98 2,097 40 800 
Custom Sawing........ LORDEZ TRS OSy DSS |e eoe SOU) COLO Mpa a clei Vote iam arate luvalareyace ah levarotanetoreya Mal aun ae (aatecepalevev aia alata: tga 
OAM A KINGS )/ase hee [a Uet. ete Lies lence UE c tie Nels ohatel  aa aa 354 10,460 11 PAA) PPR AE) ELM a 
Movalssth.%4en. 176,332] 4,092,039) 224,804) 6,257,970] 270,166] 9,275,934) 115,246) 3,054,995} 101,451] 2,509,912 


In Table Ile will be found complete figures for lumber production from all- 
species. The peak production of the decade occurred in 1915, which year was 
preceded by two years of relatively high production. Serious falling off occurred 
in the following four years, and a rebound to figures comparable to those of 
earlier years occurred in 1920. The year 1921 shows a reduction of approxi- 
mately 57 per cent from the previous year, and finally, 1922, the last for which 
figures are available, shows a still greater reduction,—the lowest cut in the 
decade. , jig 
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In a province formerly containing stands of excellent merchantable saw- 
timber, there has during the past two or three generations, been a rapid wastage 
in supplies. Although the decline in production cannot be entirely attributed 
to waning supplies, it is undoubtedly true that the inability of the province 
to supply the high grades of lumber which were formerly produced has had a 
marked effect on lumber production. The number of establishments entering 
into production in 1920 was 576. It will readily be perceived, therefore, how 
widespread are the effects of such serious curtailment in production. 

Of utmost importance in the present discussion is the extent to which the 
sawmills are dependent on spruce. Formerly, white and red pine and hemlock 
supplied large quantities of lumber, but the proportion of these has rapidly 
decreased, until the serious drain now falls on spruce. Spruce has, over the 
decade, furnished over 60 per cent of the entire lumber production. Only in two 
years has the cut of this species constituted less than 60 per cent. In other 
years it has varied from 63 to 67 per cent. When it is considered that seven 
of eighteen other species used are cut in appreciable amounts, it is at once 
clear that to maintain its high percentage cut, the amounts of spruce consumed 
are relatively very large. 


SECTION 9.—THE TREND OF PULPWOOD BUSINESS IN NOVA SCOTIA 


The official figures for pulpwood exports from the province, shown in tables 
Ila and IIc, are based on returns made by collectors of customs at the various 
ports of exit. It may be pointed out, however, that pulpwood originating in 
one province, and shipped through and cleared from a port in another province, 
is credited to the latter. The customs figures quoted in statistical reports do 
not, therefore, in all cases accurately represent the amounts of wood cut for 
export in the various provinces. It was found to be a hopeless task to go back 
over the decade and construct compensated tables for tthe adjustment of 
statistics. However, as a result of a study of this export business at the various 
ports of exit, it has been possible to adduce information of value in application 
to the export business. In Nova Scotia, during the past year or two, a small 
export business has developed in Cumberland and adjacent counties, and ship- 
ments of pulpwood, essentially poplar, have been made by rail through New 
Brunswick and cleared at McAdam Junction in the latter province. The 
amount so handled approximates 4,500 cords. Similarly, of the pulpwood 
shipped: by vessel through the St. Lawrence waterway, small amounts (less 
than 100 cords) were cleared at ports in other provinces. Although, for the year 
for which the figures were secured, the aggregate was only 4,548 cords, it 
nevertheless constitutes a material percentage of Nova Scotia’s export, and must 
therefore be considered. 

Reference to the customs figures reveals a sharp increase in exports in 1919, 
this increase being maintained through the succeeding years. It was due largely 
to the acquirement and operation for export, by one company, of the large lease 
in Cape Breton Island. Exports from this property have not as yet reached the 
figures which the operating company anticipates; when all improvements have 
been completed the exports of this company alone are expected to run from 
35,000 to 40,000 cords annually. However, export figures for the years indicated 
are as follows: 1919, 7,520; 1920, 28,500; 1921, 30,450; 1922, 32,400; 1923, nil. 
Some 36,000 cords are rossed and ready for shipment during the season of 1924. 
Comparison of these figures with total reported exports clearly indicated that, 
aside from small purchases which this company may have made from farmers, 
little or no other wood cut by farmers could have been exported through Nova 
Scotia ports in 1920 or 1921. In 1922 there was a small margin of 2,240 cords 
which was probably handled in this manner. 
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The census figures for operations in 1920, show that in that year the farmers 
of Nova Scotia disposed of 29,518 cords of pulpwood. In the same year the mills 
of the province consumed 24,595 cords, of which 18,703 cords was purchased, 
and the balance cut from limits owned by them. The difference between 
farmers’ production and the amount purchased by mills, viz., 10,815 cords, 
would apparently represent the amount of farmers’ wood available for export. 
This amount is considerably greater than the amounts shipped by rail through 
New Brunswick. It is, therefore, quite probable that the census returns for 
farmers’ wood are excessive. It is nevertheless quite clear that, aside from 
activities of the Cape Breton firm, the farmers of the province are materially 
increasing their output of pulpwood. That this is true is clearly indicated by 
export figures for 1923, when 11,451 cords of pulpwood was exported through 
Nova Scotia ports and an additional 4,548 cords by rail through New Bruns- 
wick, bringing the total Nova Scotia export for that year to approximately 
16,000 cords. In that year, the company operating in Cape Breton Island did 
not export any wood whatever; manifestly, therefore, the great bulk of the 
total export of 16,000 cords in 1920 was from the farmers’ holdings. 

That a considerable local market for farmers’ wood already exists is 
evident from the statistics for pulpwood consumption. During the 6 year 
period, 1917 to 1922 inclusive, the pulp mills purchased approximately 80 per 
cent of their requirements. These mills, however, are not readily accessible to 
all parts of the province, and to this may be largely attributed the increased 
interest in the cutting of pulpwood for export. 

Assuming an annual export of 35,000 cords from the Cape Breton property, 
and 15,000 cords from farmers’ holdings, it may readily be expected that 
hereafter total exports from these two sources will approximate 50,000 cords. 
Aside from these, however, two other large American concerns have pur- 
chased, and are preparing for operation, large tracts of timber land. It may 
on this basis be anticipated that within a few years exports may reach a 
figure from 75,000 to 100,000 cords. 

It is difficult to gauge what amount Senet requirements will reach. The 
ten year period, 1913 to 1922, shows an average yearly consumption of 21,126 
cords. The later years of the decade, however, show higher figures, and 1922 
shows a consumption of nearly 47,000 cords. It does seem reasonable to expect 
that, with the stabilization of conditions, from 45,000 to 50,000 cords would 
be consumed annually by local mills already established. As intimated, pre- 
viously, another mill is expected to be operated at Sheet Harbour on the south 
coast. The wood supply for the mill projected will add very largely to domestic 
consumption. 

Under these circumstances there is every reason to believe that, if the 
lumber industry is to be sustained, the annual requirements of spruce and balsam 
will be at least 500,000 cords. 


SECTION 10—SUMMARY OF SITUATION—DURATION OF SUPPLIES 


In the discussion of pulpwood resources, the amounts available, the annual 
consumption therefrom, and the probable amounts required, have been described - 
in some detail. Simple mathematical division of the available supplies by the 
probable requirements would give us a good idea of the probable duration 
of supplies, were it not for the several variable factors which complicate the 
situation. On the one hand we have the annual growth, or increment, and, 
offsetting the latter in greater or lesser degree, the losses due to fire, insects 
and decay. 
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Unfortunately, from the data available—or rather, in the utter lack of any 
really reliable data—the Commission is not able to closely gauge the probable 
increment which has taken or is taking place; nor to ascertain from statistics 
available what the counteracting losses may have been. It is of paramount 
importance, however, that a few observations should be made regarding the 
subject, in order to dispel some of the misconceptions that are so prevalent. 
The matter will be treated with, so far as circumstances permit, and many of the 
general observations brought out in the discussion may be considered as having 
some application to other provinces in Hastern Canada. 

Due to the fact that the climatic conditions in Nova Scotia favour the 
rapid germination of tree seeds, and that in more open situations, particularly 
on pastures and abandoned farms, tree growth is rather rapid, the most 
exaggerated ideas prevail regarding the rapidity of growth in the forest. In 
discussing the question of increment we must, in the main, confine ourselves 
to the areas where forests are to be perpetuated, i.e., on absolute forest soils; 
and to the conditions of relatively greater density which are required for the 
production of timber of quality suitable for the trades. Simply because a tree 
grown on relatively good -soil in the open, where light conditions are most 
favourable, may develop to a large diameter in a comparatively few years, it 
must not by any means be assumed that similar growth is attained in the forest, 
for such is very far from being the case. Just as the character of man is in 
great measure the product of environment, so is the character of individual tree 
growth the product of site and density. 

On this subject, we cannot, perhaps, do better than quote Fernow, on this 
continent the outstanding forester of his day, who, after making a study of 
forest conditions in Nova Scotia, discussed the question in part, as follows:— 


“Most extravagant ideas exist as to the rate of growth of trees, observations 
of single trees growing in the open being taken as a basis to be translated into 
performance by whole acres of trees. The idea prevails that Nova Scotia 
spruce in the Nova Scotia climate is growing at an extraordinary rate. As a 
matter of fact, while it can be stated that the climate is most favourable to 
reproduction, i.e., to the establishment of young growth, the rate of growth of 
trees in the forest is not very different from the ordinary rate to be found in the 
New England States under similar conditions. 

“Some 550 trees were analyzed as to their rate of diameter growth, and a 
number of sample plots were measured to arrive at a conception of growth condi- 
tions. From these measurements it appears that to produce a spruce tree, 12 inches 
in diameter on the stump, may require from fifty years for the most favoured 
trees, to one hundred and seventy years for trees which had ‘for a long time 
to compete for light with their neighbours. The unusually rapid-growth trees 
are, to be sure, found only occasionally; the much more usual rapid growers 
require eighty to ninety years to make the 12-inch diameter. In other words, 
1 inch of diameter is formed in the best average case in six to seven years; in 
the poorer conditions, in fourteen years. Older, stouter trees that have averaged 
twenty years in making one inch of diameter are not infrequent, and twelve 
years may, as in Sweden, be considered the average performance in the natural 
woods. That is to say, it took a hundred and forty to a hundred and fifty years, 
on the average, to grow the trees that are now being lumbered. 

‘““A series of measurements were made on second growth trees, which are 
in more favourable light conditions, and, hence, make better growth. Some 250 
trees of this description in various regions were analyzed. Here, as is to be 
expected, a very much better rate prevails owing to, and in proportion to, the 
light admitted. Fifty trees on an old pasture south of Springhill in Cumberland 
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county, ranging from thirty-five to fifty-nine years, had averaged one inch in 
five years, 2.e., a tree of 12-inch diameter on the stump was grown in sixty years. 
The same rate was found in old pastures in other localities. But in the forest, 
twenty trees in Colchester county, ranging in age from thirty-five to forty-eight 
years grew at the rate of 1 inch in seven years, making the 12-inch tree in eighty- 
five years. This may be assumed as a fair average rate for second growth trees. 

“These statements refer to red spruce, which is the species most prominent 
in Nova Scotia forests. The white spruce, which forms rarely as much as 10 
per cent, and usually not much more than 1 per cent, of the natural forest 
growth, is the species which occupies readily the abandoned pastures near the 
coast, and there, in the full enjoyment of light, grows as rapidly, or perhaps 
more rapidly, but into a poorer tree—a “ladder” tree, as, on account of the 
branches, a lumberman has called them. A few trees of this species that were 
measured, showed that they had developed at the rate of 1 inch in four years. 
Balsam fir, which in some parts is erroneously called white spruce, shows about 
the same rate of growth. One inch in five to six years seems the rate for young 
second growth of this species on pastures. 

“White pine is the fastest grower; yet a group of 25 trees ranging from 63 
to 84 years and averaging 68 years of age, evidently second growth, averaged 
only 11.4 inches in diameter. They had grown at the rate of 1 inch in six and 
two-thirds years. 

“Some 26 trees of hemlock in the forest, an old stand on a first-class site 
near a stream, ranging from one hundred and seventy to two hundred and sixty- 
nine years, averaged two hundred and ten years, with an average diameter of 20 
inches, made, therefore, 1 inch in ten years—a very good performance for this 
species.” 


While thgre is no desire to depreciate the possibilities of forest growth in 
Nova Scotia, there is, nevertheless, the rather obvious duty to shed as much light 
as possible upon actualities. No good purpose can be served by deluding oneself 
with the belief that the unregulated forests of Canada show an annual increment 
equal to that of intensively managed forests in Europe; in fact, it is just such 
delusions that must be removed from the public mind, if a true perspective of 
our forestry problems is to be acquired. 

In some of the intensively managed forest areas of older countries, which 
have been under regulation for scores of years, rates of increment approximating 
24 to 3 per cent may be attained; even so, such rates cannot be applied to their 
forest areas as a whole. On occasions, it has been suggested that percentages 
running from 1.25 to 1.5, or perhaps even a little higher, are about the limit 
which may be applied wholesale over large areas in such countries. Even these 
figures are only attained by the influence of the more favourable rates, secured in 
highly managed forests, upon the general average. Under such circumstances, it 
is manifestly futile to argue that in Canada we may apply higher figures— 
if as high—over large areas of very seriously depleted, and in some cases 
injuriously treated, forest land. 

With the foregoing considerations in mind, and if, only for the purpose of 
reaching at least some conclusion, we adopt the arbitrary figure of 1 per cent, 
in Nova Scotia; rather liberally taking the total spruce-balsam stand of some 
25 million cords (although there is certainly justification for not including. all 
of it); it is perceived that the annual increment would be 250,000 cords. As 
against this, there is an annual consumption which, as previously explained, has 
been 400,000 cords, and the anticipated annual consumption, some 500,000 cords, 
—in the premises, a clear indication of serious depletion, through cutting alone. 
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There are, however, the other much more insidious agents in depletion,— 
fire, insects and fungus ‘decay. Of fire, it may be said that there are all too 
abundant examples of the serious losses which the province has sustained. On 
the average, the fire menace cannot be considered to be great; further, on account 
of relative accessibility, the availability at close range of, labour for fire control 
operations, and finally the character of the country, which offers many barriers 
to the spread of fire, the fire menace is quite susceptible of reasonable control, 
and latterly, there is evidence of much improvement in this direction. These 
facts notwithstanding, fire has been a serious factor in depletion, and is still 
very much to be reckoned with. 

As for insects,—the mere fact that the province has not experienced an 
epidemic such as ‘the budworm infestation of New Brunswick and Quebec, 
conduces to the popular belief that Nova Scotia has no serious forest insect 
problems. While there is perhaps no reasonable ground for thinking that an 
outbreak of this kind is impending, it is nevertheless a fact that insects do 
serious damage in the forests of that province, as they do in every province 
of the Dominion. 

Finally, with regard to damage wrought in the forest by fungus diseases, 
while as yet it has not been the subject of very intensive study in that province, 
the loss from this source is an essential factor in depletion. For instance, the 
rot of balsam, a species which constitutes such a large part of the pulpwood 
stand, is something which must be reckoned with; and fungus decay is present 
in many other forms. 

It is therefore evident that, aside from enleiia through consumption, 
there are these other agents which may partially, totally, or more than counter- 
balance the forest increment due to growth. The precise state of balance which 
exists, it has not been: possible to determine. It is firmly believed, however, 
that the increment is almost, if not more than, offset by these several agents 
of destruction; and that in calculating the probable duration of supplies, no 
allowance, for growth may justifiably be made, unless and until such losses are 
more successfully curtailed. 

On the assumption that these untoward losses may be so controlled that 
they will not on the average exceed the amount of annual increment in the forest, 
and if we are to be content with working on the extremely destructive theory 
of ultimate exhaustion, it would at first glance appear that the stand of pulp- 
wood species might meet immediately anticipated requirements for a period of 
fifty years, at the end of which time the really useful commercial forest would 
be exhausted, and the pulpmills, sawmills and other industries, dependent 
thereon, would be scrapped. The calculation presupposes the free interchange 
in use of spruce and balsam in the industries, however. If we consider only the 
spruce—which as previously explained, furnishes the great bulk of the supplies 
—we might expect exhaustion of that species in from 30 to 35 years’ time. 

Except in so far as they may serve a temporary expedient,—on the one 
hand, to discount alarmist propaganda that predicts absolute exhaustion in the 
immediate future; on the other hand, to emphasize the need for more modern 
and more economic treatment of the forest resources—such methods of calcula- 
tion reduce the problem to a state approaching absurdity. Manifestly, it 
would not be economically feasible, during the depletion period, to poo! the 
annual cut among all the mills of the province on the basis of equality, for, by 
enhancing cost of production, this would render it impossible for the industry 
as a whole to compete with other sources of supply. On the other hand, if 
during the depletion stages, the principle of ‘‘survival of the fittest” is permitted 
to operate unhampered, there would be uninterrupted sequence in the closing 
down of manufactories,—a dwindling away of forest, forest industries, popula- 
tion and everything that constitutes thriving communities. 
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Were we to content ourselves with consideration of a question of such 
great national consequence upon the very material basis of. “so-many-years” 
supply, and if the precise number of years computed were sufficient to remove 
any apprehension which may be entertained for the well-being of the present 
generation, our position would, with one or two important exceptions, be 
analogous to that of the man who, well along in life and without sufficient income 
to sustain him, decides upon the purchase of an annuity. The exceptions, 
however, render entirely untenable such a basis of consideration; (1) whereas 
the annuitant may have no responsibilities beyond his own security and com- 
fort, the state has other definite and far-reaching obligations; (2) whereas the 
security and comfort of the annuitant may be thoroughly provided by such 
means, permitting any material part of the forest estate to fall into a condi- 
tion of decadence is inevitably accompanied by disastrous results to the 
economic life of the district so mistreated, even in the present generation. 

Too frequently, the suggestion is offered that when the softwoods are gone, 
we may resort to the use of hardwoods. Taking the problem on that basis, it 
may be stated that more and better hardwoods can be grown farther south, 
much closer to the markets that mean so much to eastern Canada. In any case, 
the demand of the world to-day is for softwoods: Australia, with her extensive 
gum forests, imports softwoods from the Pacific coast; India, with hardwoods 
far surpassing anything that we can produce, does likewise; European countries 
spend stupendous sums in the protection, maintenance and development of coni- 
ferous forests, when hardwoods are much easier to propagate. With a country 
by nature adapted and predestined to the production of softwoods, there is 
scant comfort, therefore, in assuming that Canada can in any material way 
compete in hardwood markets of the world. Nevertheless, it is greatly to be 
hoped that ere long more extensive uses may be found for our hardwoods; if 
this can only be brought about, paradoxical though it may seem, it will in the 
final analysis be profitable to operate hardwoods at apparent loss, if thereby 
we can prevent the further encroachment of hardwoods upon the areas of 
coniferous timber, and by that means perpetuate the more valuable and more 
necessary softwoods. In agriculture, the operation of weeding is a laborious 
one, and enters very largely into the cost of producing crops; the farmer who 
will not pull his weeds, simply because there is no sale for weeds, is destined 
to failure in his vocation. 

So far as duration or continuation of supplies is concerned, there are two 
outstanding facts in the forestry situation of Nova Scotia; (1) that if the losses 
by fire, insects, and decay can be and are successfully counteracted, it will make 
possible the utilization of forest increment which is now wasted; (2) that, 
even with the removal or essential reduction of these losses, and consequent 
addition of annual growth to the credit side of the forest ledger, consumption 
on the present scale involves continuous depletion, and portends ultimate 
exhaustion, unless steps be taken to so handle and develop the forest that the 
annual increment may be increased. 

It is not the extent or consumption of the present pulp industry that 
contributes essentially to the constant depletion which has taken place, and is 
still taking place,—for, with the area available for growing timber, the province 
most assuredly should be able to support this and other forms of industry; 
rather, net depletion results from all of the losses consequent upon failure to— 
adequately protect, and failure to handle the forest on a basis which will take 
full advantage of the growth that is possible in the province. 
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CHAPTER f—NEW BRUNSWICK 


During the course of its early history New Brunswick experienced several 
methods of land disposal. Firstly, the old French seignoiries; subsequently, 
grants to officers of the Royal Service. For failure to comply with conditions, 
however, these lands all reverted to the Crown. There then followed a lengthy 
period during which considerable areas were disposed of by sale to companies, 
groups, and individuals, ostensibly for settlement purposes. Finally, during the 
period of initial railroad development, 1860 to 1880, large areas were granted as 
subsidies to railway companies. Since that time no large grants or sales have 
been made. At present, land disposal is confined to small sales of isolated 
lots, and to grants up to 100 acres in extent, for farming purposes, made under 
provisions of the Labour Act. 

Arising from land disposal made under these various methods, the present 
situation is that a little less than one-half of the forest area is alienated in fee- 
simple. 


SECTION 1.—TOTAL PULPWOOD. RESOURCES 


Upon reference to Table I it will be seen that the total forest area is 
21,476 square miles, 76.9 per cent of the land area of the province. The total 
stand of pulpwood is 37,672,646 cords, including spruce, balsam,* hemlock, 
jackpine** and poplar. The amount of hemlock in the province is relatively 
insignificant, and, as it is rather urgently required for saw-timber supplies, it 
may be eliminated from further consideration. Jackpine is not found in large 
quantities, and the fact that its use for railway ties will probably increase 
materially, as a result of the development of the wood-preserving industry in 
the province, justifies the elimination of the greater part of it from serious 
consideration as pulpwood. Poplar is present in considerable quantities, and if 
the species were used to any extent by local industries, it might be considered 
to be of relatively great importance. It is not so used, however, and its present 
importance as pulpwood is confined to export. 

Making a small allowance for jackpine, but otherwise basing discussion 
upon the supplies of spruce and balsam available, the province has supplies of 
these species to the extent of approximately 33 million cords. Of this quantity, 
about 80 per cent may be considered as merchantable and accessible, or liable 
to become so in the future. So far as transportation is concerned, it is con- 
ceded that all parts of the province are relatively accessible; that is, there are 
few areas from which timber could not be removed by some method or other. 
If, therefore, all of the timber could be rated merchantable in other respects, 
the total stand of 33 million cords might be considered as available. There 
are, however, numerous areas where the timber growth is so stunted, and where 
it is so sparsely scattered, that it is not reasonable to anticipate that natural 
regeneration will, within any reasonable time, provide merchantable stands of 
timber either for pulpwood or lumber. The accessible and merchantable pulp- 
wood timber, therefore, is 26,600,000 cords of spruce and balsam; from this 
stand, both pulpwood and lumber supplies of these species must be drawn. 


SECTION 2——-PULPWOOD UNDER EXCLUSIVE CONTROL OF THE 
PROVINCE 


While in the province of New Brunswick timber lands have not been per- 
manently alienated to nearly the same extent as is the case in Nova Scotia, 
the great -bulk of the forest area is either alienated in fee simple, or the timber 
cutting rights disposed of under long-term license or-lease. Only some 1,680 


*Balsam is locally referred to as “fir’’ in New Brunswick. 
**Jackpine is known locally as “‘princess’’ pine. 
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square miles of timber land, 7.8 per cent of the forest area, remains unalien- 
ated in any form whatsoever. The timber content of these unalienated lands is, 
however, very low, being estimated at 537,600 cords. To a very great extent 
this timber is widely scattered over the area, in amounts which will not permit 
of successful exploitation either for sawmill purposes or for pulp operations. 


SECTION 3.——PULPWOOD UNDER REGULATIVE CONTROL OF THE 
PROVINCE 


An area of 9,121 square miles, comprising approximately 42.5 per cent of 
the forest area has been disposed of under license or lease to lumbermen, pulp 
companies, and others interested in timber lands. This area is estimated to con- 
tain some 18,027,000 cords of pulpwood, about 90 per cent of which is spruce 
and balsam. Over all of this timber, the provincial authorities are in a posi- 
tion to exercise control, both in regard to requirements for local manufacture, 
and in restrictions and regulation of methods of cutting. As a matter of fact 
the provincial regulations do prescribe that softwood timber from licensed 
Crown lands shall be manufactured within the province; also, there are serious 
cutting restrictions as to size, particularly in the case of spruce. It is neces- 
sary to state, further, that by virtue of diameter limits now in effect for spruce, 
approximately 5.7 million cords of this species—about one-half of the amount 
of spruce available on Crown lands—is under prohibition against cutting. 
However, as this timber grows to legal sizes, the restriction automatically 
vanishes. 


SECTION 4—PULPWOOD ON PRIVATELY OWNED LANDS 


Altogether, some 10,675 square miles, 49.7 per cent of the total forest 
area is alienated in fee simple. These private lands carry pulpwood to the 
extent of approximately 19.1 million cords, slightly more than half of the total 
stand for the province. Here also, spruce and balsam constitute about 90 per 
cent of the stand. It thus appears that a little more than one-half of the pulp- 
wood resources have passed entirely beyond control by the province, both in 
regulation as to the methods under which it shall be pReraled and in restrictions 
as to location of manufacture. 


SECTION 5—OWNERSHIP OF PRIVATE LANDS AND PULPWOOD 
RESOURCES 


It has been impossible to secure accurate or complete figures covering all 
of the alienated forest area. It has been ascertained, however, that of the total 
private forest amounting to 10,675 square miles, an area of 4,323 square miles 
(40-5 per cent) is held in parcels of 1,000 acres and upwards. The remainder, 
6,352 square miles, comprises the smaller holdings, less than 1,000 acres in 
extent, the great bulk of which is undoubtedly held by residents of the province. 

Analysis of ownership of the large holdings (4,323 square miles) reveals 
interesting data. In the first place, 4,088 square miles (nearly 95 per cent) is 
held by corporations or companies, as against only 235 square miles held by 
individuals. This condition, combined with the fact that a large part of the 
licensed lands are controlled by corporations or companies, clearly indicates 
the great extent to which the operators might be expected to exert influence upon 
the forest policy of the province; it. assuredly emphasizes the necessity for close 
co-operation between the provincial authorities and the timber operators in 
the development of an adequate policy for the management of forest lands. 

As regards the degree of local and foreign control,—of large holdings 3,053 
square miles (about 70 per cent) of the area is controlled by Canadian corpora- 
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tions, companies and individuals, while the other 30 per cent, or 1,270 square 
miles, is controlled by foreign interests, essentially American. It is true that 
American interests in licensed lands are also very heavy, but, so far as outright 
control is concerned, foreign ownership applies to slightly less than 6 per cent of 
the area of the larger timber holdings in the province. An area of approximately 
846 square miles, 3-9 per cent of the total forest, is owned by three American 
companies; of the latter, one company manufactures in Canada part of the 
product of its timber lands, ae the other two export entirely to the United 
States. 

It is worthy of note that over 54 per cent of the larger private holdings is 
in the hands of the New Brunswick Railway Company, a Canadian concern. 
The holdings of this one company comprise over 10 per cent of the total forest 
area of the province. 


SECTION 6.--SUMMARY RE PROVINCIAL CONTROL OF 
MANUFACTURE 


From the foregoing discussion it is manifestly the case that, even lacking 
the power to enforce manufacturing conditions over timber on privately owned 
lands, the province does have such control over about one-half of the total 
pulpwood resources; in fact, legislation requiring local manufacture is now on 
the statute books, 


SECTION 7.—CONSUMPTION OF TIMBER IN NEW BRUNSWICK 


Table I gives the total stand of softwood saw-timber, available under 
present diameter limits, as 9,073,710 M feet, board measure; this amount 
‘including spruce, balsam, hemlock and jackpine of saw-log size, as well as all 
other conifers found in the province. The saw-timber estimates for pulpwood 
conifers are as follows:— 


Spinicertu: so eeedan eds ie tere eae 5,446,130 M.B.F. 

earl oearant: ai Wo" ate,» PN RAIN 2 donee. Wat a ee a 1,554,580 
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There is, therefore, approximately 1-8 billion feet, board measure, of other 
softwoods, consisting essentially in red and white pine (870 million), cedar 
(925 million) and a small amount of tamarac. The 7 billion feet of spruce and 
balsam included in the saw-timber figures, converted to cubic measure repre- 
sents 14 million cords. Aside from timber of saw-log size, therefore, the net 
amount of spruce and balsam pulpwood is approximately 19,600,000 cords. 
With these facts before us, it is appropriate to analyse statistics of wood con- 
sumption, in order that conclusions may be drawn as’ to the extent to which 
supplies available may be expected to meet the requirements for both pulp and 
lumber manufacture. 

Table III gives the figures for pulpwood consumption over the decade 1913 
to 1922. Very clearly indicated indeed, is the fact that species other than 
spruce and balsam furnish only a trifling part of the pulpwood used. ‘Table 
IIIa includes figures for the amounts of spruce and balsam sawn into lumber. 
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TABLE III—LOCAL CONSUMPTION OF WOODS FOR PULP MANUFACTURE— 
NEW BRUNSWICK 


Corps 
Year Spruce Balsam Other Total 
Fir Species 

TROBE es oi): RIAs It leer le te 48,037 BROSE) neue hearty 585 121 
LA en te” eee eco ern ae ts Ferree SORE ae ore 41,895 fee A aaa A Da 49,339 
VT oy coh tests ede Sic One BEE St A COMMAS Anis nan 92,060 DONC Ooon enc titan ee. 115, 842 
TOTTI, tts a ee SA CRIT 4 era cet RE pe Ra OUR 63,489 UG OS Rae ae. 79, 594 
TIDE nonstate A, aia at amr Dates a ee ech CS 85, 941 17,539 2,106 105, 586 
Perl arene er Sats S67 TOPE ne Aaa 79,141 SOSOOQE ees coe. 110, 133 
LONGED ATT Gia ii ie OT Uh RMR ee gt RSE MITT oS 111,425 29 SOF eS aiken eo Pe 140, 607 
HERD) So Seucs tb 8 Oe SS IN ARS ee he de 30, 989 148, 421 1,313 180, 723 
TOUT coe AR rea Paar sd: Dill a Sop ee Re 62,439 DOs OUUy [eee ete 121,110 
IMAL. oP RE Ag ea eee Reet ere ert 102,483 102 ASN pen ee itr 204, 965 

BISe) GELLAR a ee ce nr en WE ALS ee 717,899 439, 702 3,419 1,161,020 


TABLE IIIa—SPRUCE AND BALSAM MANUFACTURED INTO LUMBER—NEW 
BRUNSWICK 


M Board Feet 


Year Spruce Balsam Total 

FOLED ahd Share & Meena ipae inact tech AREA a AEA Ch aried eet a Bs Ri Ae A 316, 703 ical 334, 014 
DONA tee ae Tey Se. Pe st BORN a Poh ath REN Blob 315, 505 23,178 338, 683 
TSU 5 Ge es oN ss 2S Rn oar ee gr ne 519, 699 45, 659 565, 358 
Tae ie ad a AE et aN ol er ee ree EE 426, 544 25,501 452,095 
POTTER eae PTR CAT oor RM CE Rey ee, whee edges) | 457, 746 36, 707 494, 453 
OU AER ee PRO BE ei esas oP aaa oa RB Meugewe Sore auabarsily 268, 150 38, 689 306, 839 
PRETO 5 Se Seis clerenatiss sn. cs Gace CRRIE REE MRSC a eM one circa OE nO 837,025 Gdoo 414, 760 
TODO MCrre weitee! ener PER AMI A) 4 EROS CEN ey eat VE SA 368, 103 53, 150 421, 253 
TORT Sie ER Si Bae LE a eee eee Sen Vote ae 208, 203 23, 568 PBT ye | 
TAS PA ss ens iP CEs SHINN leer AMAL IANA alec en pea Mr Re APC AO A oh 303, 877 30, 854 334, 731 

OLIN P reo eh we tanta eo a eee. neat aie ad ame, cent ee 3, 0215550 372, 402 8, 893, 957 


Nore.—Complete figures for lumber production from all species will be found in Table IIIz. 
By consolidation of consumption figures, as given in Tables III and IIIa, 
the figures in Table IIIb, for total consumption of spruce and balsam in the 
pulp and lumber industries, are derived. 


TABLE IIIs.—_AMOUNT OF SPRUCE AND BALSAM CONSUMED IN MANUFACTURE 
OF LUMBER AND PULP—NEW BRUNSWICK 


Expressed in Cords — 500 B. {t= 1 cord 


Year Spruce Balsam Total 
TOG eh OS See U es be BERR DRI cee eM acre Loe S Melee eee eo ne 681, 443 | . 39, 706 721, 149 
TR SG eh ae ne era hos DAE AR SS iss Ee ett PEE BERT che ISIE a aoe 672, 905 53, 800 726, 705 
1,131,458 115, 100 1, 246, 558 
916, 577 67, 207 983, 784 
1,001, 433 90, 953 1,092,386 
615, 441 108,370 723,811 
785,475 184, 652 970, 127 
767, 195 254, 721 1,021,916 
478, 845 105, 807 584, 652 
710, 227 164, 190 874,417 
UO po eel ORV ORENS chee irey Gk isi cise tion. fumath. Serimmare, sti: 5 ae 7,760,999 | 1,184,506 8, 945, 505 
tA Verage warn. SL Aeris ci eyhn eng. ae Shoes car seed ot ea 776, 099 118,451 894, 550 


It is thus shown that the average annual consumption of the two species 
was 894,550 cords; but this does not represent the total cut of these species, as 
there still remains to be included the wood cut for export, and for use in other 
directions. 
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TABLE IIIc—EXPORT OF PULPWOOD FROM NEW BRUNSWICK 


Cords 
Year Exports 

EUS isis cotane Shain isha eee Te eee a aoa sus Nes ch ORs Rec IS LRU a OT, 60 yh, Arena 141, 553 
yb) Re tae ewe int eae’ Jo, oun ba GE Rite me ee tonite ES PI bs io bog Online bois & Arete 143, 787 
IOUS. eee ee Liason mn te EN ls A le te a Lt ee 119, 896 
AOTC rire ice Bie on atl ae et MGs to inh Se eo soone. SOR Be ye CT ee Ny MRS Sod. a | 127,730 
TOUT cee Fado ei, aber ee ties Mepere 3k Grice HA TRU Face, TORO Ma Ee seg ew 156, 255 
i 6!) Sakedlees eno OT OU i elie Te meee eo TR CPN eB ie ee oo ha ene 263, 907 
TOTO eo ee Bi edie coals the Bag ane osbetoke lain lecltcke ft cei RRP aes Ree I meee Bek 193, 354 
HKU bacsth ese Men gh NR ana CO mM SAL Ana a SP Oe aka SOON Dips Ue Bel EF eee caer | a cite Ses oo lk eee 185, 637 
1 B75 Babies BAP oe eae A lah 2 I a les 8 el th A ila a a aw 213,266 
1 Dy hale te ae hy Lay Sama RE MOS ee oy Hos Re A Me ee ced dew oR ae maak Ahlod 144, 639 

MO GEL ciocy scree sre espa lade igh oa Deeg Ede eapene eae ee A 1, 690,024 

Wearly average, [913=22 1 ocr esta ote ne eG TEES ee EO eee 169, 002 


Nore:—These figures include all species. 


In view of the lack of 1923 figures for domestic consumption and to preserve 
uniformity in the tables, Table IIIc, for exports, is drafted for the same decade 
as that of Tables III and IIIa. Export figures for 1923 are available, however, 
and it is interesting to note that the total exports for that year, through New 
Brunswick ports, was 173,828 cords. This figure, it will be observed, is very 
close indeed to the average of 169,002 cords established for the decade. 

It has previously been explained that a certain amount of pulpwood 
originating in Nova Scotia is exported through McAdam Junction; and to that 
extent official export figures for New Brunswick are swelled. On the other 
hand, a considerable amount of wood originating in New Brunswick is exported 
through Quebec and Ontario ports of exit. Records clearly indicate that the 
latter shipments much more than offset the amount of pulpwood coming from 
Nova Scotia. In the period over which this interprovincial traffic was studied, 
it was established that the net additional export with which New Brunswick must 
be charged is approximately 6,000 cords. Applying this figure to the average 
of official exports, it may be concluded that New Brunswick net exports now 
average 175,000 cords per year. 

Unfortunately, it is impossible to state accurately the proportion of total 
exports which consist of poplar, as against spruce and balsam. Basing con- 
clusions upon evidence submitted, however, it is thought that at least twenty 
per cent of the total is poplar. On this premise, the exports of spruce and balsam 
amount to 140,000 cords. 

Before attempting summation of spruce and balsam consumption, it is 
necessary to consider the use of these species for miscellaneous purposes. Census 
figures indicate that in 1920 the farms of New Brunswick supplied the following 
wood products:— 


Puerwood sien cn. bso teem (ower eta een ime ZO RCORS 
Fenceypostertite st) ae oo te een Ae ea OES SO DCS: 
PUA ENDER OA ooh AWA ee ar ee ee eee ey OC) eae 
Rauway  tidsa.e06) 92 c 4. eee eee eee) Ory. 


Although the amounts of the various species used in the foregoing products 
are not available, as is the case of Nova Scotia, considerable amounts of spruce 
are consumed for these purposes. It is quite safe to assume, therefore, that at 
least twenty to twenty-five thousand cords of spruce and balsam are so used. 
In the mines of the province a limited amount of the species is used for props. 
We therefore take 26,000 cords as the total consumption of spruce and balsam 
in all of these miscellaneous uses. 
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Another use to which very large quantities of wood are put is in lath manu- 
facture. In lath production the province of New Brunswick ranks second only 
to Ontario. Over the 7 year period, 1916-1922, lath production averaged 
approximately 200 million per year, of which between 75 and 80 per cent were 
manufactured from spruce. This gives a total average consumption of spruce 
for this purpose of approximately 65,000 cords. Large quantities of laths are 
manufactured from slabs, but the lath industry in New Brunswick bas been 
developed to such extremes that large quantities of timber are cut specifically for 
this purpose. The cutting of timber for lath manufacture, while providing 
indeed for close utilization, is nevertheless exceedingly destructive, as timber 
lands are practically stripped. By reason of increased markets for this product, 
it is quite certain that figures for 1923 and 1924 will show lath manufacture far 
in excess of the average previously quoted. It is therefore quite safe to say that 
at least 40,000 cords of spruce timber is consumed per year in lath manufacture. 
Although it is believed that a certain portion of this amount may be balsam, the 
estimate is nevertheless based directly upon the affirmed returns of operators. 

The summation of figures previously arrived at for pulp and lumber con- 
sumption, for exports, and for miscellaneous uses, leads to the conclusion that 
the average annual consumption of spruce and balsam in the New Brunswick 
forests is approximately 1,100,000 cords. While of wood consumed in pulp 
maufacture, the proportion of balsam used in New Brunswick is very much 
higher than in other provinces (due to the large quantities of this species present, 
and to the efforts which have been made to salvage the budworm infected wood) 
this is far more than offset by the much more extensive use of spruce in lumber 
manufacture, and in other uses. Table IIIb indicates quite clearly that over 86 
per cent of the wood used in combined pulp and lumber manufacture is spruce. 
This percentage is further increased when lath and miscellaneous products are 
considered. It is therefore clear that with a total accessible and merchantable 
spruce supply of some 19.4 million cords, the annual consumption of this species 
is at least 900,000 cords. 


SECTION 8—THE EXTENT OF PULP AND SAW-MILL INDUSTRIES 


While development of the pulp industry in New Brunswick has not been 
phenomenal, it has nevertheless been fairly consistent. This fact is clearly indi- 
cated in Table IIId. The number of milis operating over a period of years is 
five, and, until 1923, when paper was made for the first time at Bathurst, the 
output has been entirely of various classes of pulp, mostly for export. The pro- 
duction of grcundwood has been fairly consistent over the decade, much greater 
fluctuations being evident in chemical pulp. 


TABLE IIIn—PULP PRODUCTION—NEW BRUNSWICK 
Pulp Production—tons. 


f Total 
Ground- Bleached | Unbleached including 

Year wood Sulphite Sulphite Sulphate | screenings, 

etc. 
TRIBES. dco a0 0-4 Oe Os OO EEO Rees ee 6, 702 20; 209 3,000 29,911 
Te Rs ida an \Seke ea Eee oe ea 4,319 21,510 1,000 26, 829 
HOLDS £1 ROUTE. Ms, AMIENS sia e 38 oh 8, 344 DO LADUE sa: ate) cas cts 62,093 
EGLO Gag: © eat 25.7) eRe An re oe 7,154 SOOO M A ht Fu RMN ala NL Ce 43, 374 
TOI, SAMAR | Ses ke i 3 (bs De eae SE 7,245 43, 009 8, 086 58, 340 
DIGS 5S FOR rk ooo ate eRe i ok 6, 463 30, 766 29, 390 66, 619 
UGS 2 SSA RRC NERS Sica Oo ae een aaa 6, 447 12,833 43,779 12,127 75, 186 
ThOEID Se POR ee. AI Sneha I em eT 6, 225 31,476 37,997 12,475 89, 069 
TL ER ei Se ae ee mS 5, 220 29,113 19,197 7,774 61,810 
SRDS Ua PRE HR ae os 5 nee NCNM Se 6, 879 47, 898 27,221 16, 583 99, 750 


Norse.—For the last three years, the figures given under the “Total’’ column include screenings; con- 
sequently the figures are greater than the aggregate of totals for groundwood, sulphite and sulphate. 
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That the industry has not developed to an even greater extent, may in part 
“pe attributed to the fact that adequate power development is rather lacking. 
(rand Falls on the St. John River is an excellent power site, and, if certain 
«difficulties relating to storage can be obviated, will add materially to the 
‘\ power available for use within the province, thereby making possible a greater 
development in the pulp and paper industry. There is to be considered, however, 
the very serious question of timber supply. Unless the consumption for lumber 
and lath be,seriously curtailed, it is altogether doubtful that consumption for 
pulp can be materially increased unless methods for the use of species other 
than spruce and balsam are devised and applied. To the lack of developed 
power, also, is due the. fact that a greater quantity of paper is not produced 
within the province. A beginning has been made, however, and increased pro- 
duction of paper only awaits more adequate supply of power. 

In Table Ille will be found the figures for lumber production in the pro- 
vince. The peak year was 1915, relatively high production being maintained 
through 1916 and 1917. A falling-off occurred in 1918, with evidence of re- 
covery through 1919 and 1920. The following two years, the last of the decade, 
showed the lowest production of the entire period; in fact, from a production 
standpoint 1921 was one of the most serious which the industry has faced for 
many years, and the year 1922 indicates only partial recovery. In the individual 
years of the decade, spruce production has varied in percentage of total cut, from 
61 per cent to 84 per cent; in only two years has it been below 70 per cent, 
and over the entire decade it has furnished 76 per cent of the total cut. Although 
the province has always been more noted for its spruce, in by-gone years there 
were also to be found large amounts of excellent white pine. The supplies of 
the latter species have been very seriously reduced, however, and in only one 
year of the decade did production exceed 8 per cent of the total lumber pro- 
duction. Hemlock production has been even smaller in amount, and this 
specice is rapidly approaching extinction as a commercial wood. 


TABLE lilz—NEW BRUNSWICK LUMBER PRODUCTION, 1913 TO 1922 INCLUSIVE BY KINDS OF WOOD, 
QUANTITY CUT AND VALUE 


1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 
cj M 1 1 
Kinds of Wood B re Value Mae Value MES, Value we Value ee Value 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Sprncee wed) (a AMER Te. Le 316,702) 4,618,212] 315,505} 4,863,010) 519,699] 8,137,717] 426,544] 6,923,496] 457,746] 8,518,085. 
White Pine..............] 31,287] 545,847) 28,924) 586,649} 35,507) 658,278] 32,525) 638,764] 38,161} 865,690 
Eremilockii)).2..4- Pe NE MINNZelecO oe 271,736] 26,189 333,549} 14,922 192,965 9, 35§ 123,426) 29,192 533,895 

Balsam bir es 2)5 Sons 17,311 162,160} 23,17 324,718) 45,659 673,114] 25,551 391,951) 36,707 665, 01 
Birch aeane cage dell, 5,749 84,622] 8,03: 121,430} 8,356} 116,073) 10,199} 187,355] 4,100 108,469 
Ceara asses AN 2,154 19, 80° 8,936 84,724 5,531 73,342 5, 566 54,807 9, 258 148, 619 
Mira leae anes e ks Mb die th 1,945 27,707 1,839 32,582 1,393 19,176} 1,980 37,000 291 6,120 
Beech..... eit 838 11, 850 §1? 7,118 + 214 2,527 511 6,597 48 965 
Poplar (Aspen). ae 641 6,731 Wet 6,910 850 9,948 127 1,818 127 2,179 
ACK PING ok ike eens 358 4,882 400 5,625 559 7,366 442 5,831 277 4,304 
A aweto ud ert a2 waa gean Ul 20 aa) al 201 2,959 431 6,217 586 8,279 390 6,081 6,000 121,026 
1.1) Weed ree eo entre nae een 32 866 20 332 32 515 37 735 13 243 
BASSWOOC (eA hi hewn ets 21 345 6 120 30 437 356 Sle 1,076 21,880 
Poplar (Balsam)....... 13 156 86 1,032 5 70 1 1s Ma cae a te 
RTPAT AEC ell 4b (abana ee 12 OLS 2 40 : 6% 885 11 185 806 13,880 
Bircpenmrg fe ih a and 12 240 1 PAD} edi eee ees PRU Ue uni, 1 15) Ae eee 
AA Se Pg ae oer 11 241 4 nba 3 | AP eer | ae an 3 250 1 40 
SEAL anv | Lene BT 2) a 7 112 6 102 6 90 2 535 49 1,162 
Bonlar(Cotton wood) Mane ih Mees Mal ene) RA AU TT at 102 1,420 21 256) alien gael aie eno 
Gerry is 2 ate Mal os ve OL at AA RR blll 2 MT Ree nal pe CR 6 138)\:420. to eee 
CUETOT SRG Gs Hay eats crie We is el MR a Ae ec ec 2, CU ere |e EN SSC 1,660 32,500 
Custom Sawing hte 2 UA MAR: URS EY Tee pees RE ts 21) Ae A Oe ere ens | Eat rea, Same 8,430 280, 029: 
Poplagi(Ail Raina yy lye Soe Re ERE Ne eT A CRN eT ee UR eT a ea ere 
399, 247) 5,758,849] 414,80] 6,374, 293] 633,51&] 9,902,20°] 513,655] 8,384,397] 593,497)11, 324, 101 
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1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
Kinds of Wood — : - 
ae Value = ar Value mae Value - ors Value = if Value 
$ $ $ $ $ 
C7 E a) Cc ne EY MRE 268,150 7,409,857 337, 025]11,385, 733] 368, 103]13, 229,697) 208,203) 6,100,012] 303,877| 7,560,499 
White Pine.............] 70,349} 2,195,303} 30,099] 1,171,690] 238,524) 958,438) 18,884) 557,719] 14,420) 456,217 
Hemloekous «bsp d 22h) 219,162 437,798} 11,902 333,826] 25,865 977, 747 9,460 249, 687 5, 052 112,588 
PS AISASTEMERT wet ct: ware, = 38,689] 1,081,611). 77,7385) 2,526,872] 63,150} 1,730,233] 23,568 619,842] 30,854 635,687 
Bama tga se, 08D... 3) 13,409} 403,548] 6,565) 255,838) 4,635} 157,741] 5,311 171,909) 2,624 66,804 
16,457} 351,488] 6,139} 183,254) 20,145) 715,848 424 11,181 1,369 34,818 
587 10, 932 964 28,546 1,642 61,780 1,125 33,431 169 5, 134 
60 1,410 107 2,785 27 1,063 321 8,790 32 913 
Poplar (Aspen)......... 51 1,082 160 SACOLEEE Le RE APES Oe: VF Pe tae eR foe 8 Pie 
PACISEING SB ue en 157 3,936} 2,486 72,467| 1,727 54,863 588 11,750 23 483 
RDO EE Re sarc drs bhIG tat 998 25,321 294 8,974] 3,243) 101,937 315} . 10,910 462 11,826 
Fes) thas th eo Aelia age ca ell | ish on deans Di 5 a i 321 3 112 4 95 16 515 
Basswood (..)....2 8s. 2s 129 4,092 20 480 226 6,944 113 3,351 46 1,540 
Poplar ans aPeet 7 120 400 BED SOOO ec sean rer rail es cars ence sith A eCaAE ek lat cectaa ic: blag AMaMaOes wrretaldil salisc «des af eh 
Tamarack. . Bebe. 1,621 51,724 5 105} 8,593} 268,965 34 600 795 15,110 
WULCOMnUL se ee eee Petites vnc. weet oe 10 250 5 156 13 SU bates adh tea Akad 
SU URN Ramee te) Chen sored Cork Ror er 2 BOWE Te Toadies Here ars (he so S ene ine, bay cab (ee aha ks a retewne, ©, 
WN OMe eka onton erat 10 270 21 435 6 183 861 17, 248 13 340 
Poplar (Cottonwood)...|........fe.ce. cee 8 SAQA ATOMS ERMC Ts BE ee a ANS OPE 4 80 
CELT, CSSA Ate Sent See ore MRS IAT TARE SS Mere | Sec es a ge) | as BR | OPO Be tal ree RPO SR Rs RURIEEUs SItepe| ADDR: a Coe eee 
Other Kinds........... 1,837 45,780) 2,519 48,764| 4,678} 101,880 632 9,315 274 4,340 
Custom Sawing........ LOC SD2 ORO cope eol| Muse lactate ener d seer cre cll meiiy NIG Tone cecialy ake Wee ey vocal ort 
Popian CAMP anas ih eens SN. CEN ee SSIS Vd ES 213 6,539 127 ZAGER Le 
442, 625/12, 189,312] 497,593|16,477,477| 515, 785/18, 374, 126] 269,983] 7,810,622} 360,030] 8,906,894 


The figures in Table Ille and remarks of the foregoing text clearly indicate 
that a serious situation faces the wood-using industries of New Brunswick. At 
one time the province contained very large supplies of excellent coniferous tim- 
ber, but, owing to-continued and rapid use, through several generations, and 
as a result of fire and insect losses, there has been such a serious diminution of 
softwood supplies available as to provoke the utmost concern. Geographically, 
the province is most favourably situated to compete in timber supply in foreign 
markets, both on this continent and in Europe; growth conditions also are 
favourable. If the province is to continue to compete in foreign lumber markets, 
however, high quality must be maintained. With continued serious reduction 
in the sizes of logs—and consequently 
enced over the last decade, the province cannot for very much longer hope to 
compete with the much superior product of the Pacific Coast, which latter 
offers serious competition even now. 

It is also evident that, without actual increase in the timber grown, 
lumber and pulp production cannot both be permanently maintained on the 
present scale, and some economic adjustment in consumption of the two indus- 
tries is imperative. 


SECTION 9—TREND OF THE PULPWOOD BUSINESS IN 
NEW BRUNSWICK 


As indicated in Table IIIc, the average yearly export of pulpwood from 
1913 to 1922 was 169,002 cords. In 1923, when pulpwood exports for the entire 
Dominion increased approximately 38 per cent over those‘of the previous year, 
it might have been expected that New Brunswick exports would show pro- 
portionate increase. Such was not the case, however, the actual increase in 
this province being less than 22 per cent over 1922. Even this figure is mis- 
learling, however, for the 1922 exports from the province were themselves lower 
in amount than they had been for six years; in fact they were hut little greater 
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than the individual exports of the years 1913 and 1914. A more satisfactory 
comparison may be made, therefore, to the average annual export of 169,002 
cords; this demonstrates that 1923 exports were not quite 3 per cent greater 
than the average for the decade. Unfortunately, figures for domestic con- 
sumption in the year 1923 are not available, but taking those for 1922, namely 
204,965 cords, it is at once perceived that the local consumption of pulpwood 
in that year was over 76 per cent greater than the average annual consumption 
for the decade; indeed, it was greater, by 13 per cent, than the consumption 
of any previous year in the history of the industry. It is therefore evident 
that, in contradistinction to Nova Scotia, where increased drain on the pulp- 
wood resources was in the main due to exports of raw wood, in New Brunswick 
it has been due to greater domestic production of pulp. 

It is of interest to study the source of supplies of pulpwood for both export 
and domestic use, although this can only be done for the year covered by the 
Census, namely 1920. In that year, New Brunswick pulp manuiacturers cut 
95,618 cords from their own limits, as against 85,105 cords purchased from out- 
siders. On the other hand, the farmers of the province produced and sold 
196,991 cords. If it were assumed that all wood purchased by the mills was 
derived from the farms, it is evident that the farmers’ cut for export was 111,886 
cords,—the smaller the proportion of farmers’ wood purchased by the local 
mills, the greater would be the figure for farm wood exported. While it is 
difficult to hazard a specific estimate as to the amount of farmers’ wood actually 
exported, it is quite reasonable to assume that some of the wood purchased by 
local mills was secured from owners or operators of timber lands other than 
farm lands. Taking the latter amount at 10 per cent of total purchases, this 
would increase the figure for farmers’ exports from 111,886 to 120,397 cords. 
Now, the total exports for that year amounted to 185,637 cords. Consequently, 
there would be left some 65,240 cords as representing the exports of timber- 
land owners interested in selling wood in the United States. Aside from local 
timber operators cutting wood for the export trade, there are several companies 
which, while operating under Canadian charter, are controlled by foreign 
capital, and are cutting wood extensively for use in mills in the United States. 
After careful study of the situation, it seems quite reasonable to ascribe this 
quota of 65,240 cords of exported wood to operators in these two categories (it 
was probably a little higher). On these premises, farmers’ wood supplied 
approximately 65 per cent of the exports, the other 35 per cent coming from 
Canadian and American holders of timberlands interested in export. If it be 
argued that farmers supplied all the wood purchased by local mills, they still 
must have furnished over 60 per cent of the export wood. Manifestly, therefore, 
the conclusion is that the farmers supplied between 60 and 65 per cent of the 
wood exported in that year. 

It has previously been intimated that of a total of 180,723 cords of wood 
used locally for pulp manufacture in 1920, 85,105 cords, or 47 per cent, was 
purchased by the mill operators, and that the great bulk of this came from 
farmers. Over a six year period, 1917-1922, the percentage of wood so pur- 
chased was 43 per cent. In the first three years of this period the percentages 
of purchased wood were relatively very much smaller, while in 1921 it was 
over 61 per cent, and in 1922 it was 574 per cent. These facts clearly show the 
extent to which New Brunswick mills depend upon purchased wood. It is also 
made abundantly clear that there exists in the province a very considerable 
market for pulpwood which is already taken advantage of to a material extent 
by local wood cutters. 

With some uncertainty surrounding the possibilities of further power 
development, it is difficult to forecast future development of the industry. The 
latest capacity figures for mills already established are those of 1922, when 
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the total for all classes of pulp was 110,000 tons. In that year the total output 
in pulp of all grades was 104,822 tons,—95 per cent of total capacity. In 
attaining this performance 204,020 cords of wood was consumed. If capacities 
were to remain stationary, probably the highest consumption of wood might 
not exceed some 215,000 cords. As improvements are made, however, capac- 
ities are correspondingly increased. If additional power becomes available, it 
is a certainty that the production of groundwood pulp will be increased, and 


this apparently is the most pressing economic need to-day. Whereas, tN 


other pulp producing province in the Dominion has groundwood capacity much 
greater than for the manufacture of chemical pulp, in New Brunswick the 
reverse is true; in fact, in the latter province chemical pulp capacities are 12 
or 13 times greater, and actual production of chemical pulp over 14 times 
greater than of groundwood. It is the inadequacy of power supply at the 
present time which prevents further manufacture of groundwood, and thereby 
retards development and prevents attainment of the higher aims of the manu- 
facturer—the manufacture of paper, or other final products of wood fibre. 
While in order to build up and stabilize her industry it appears to be of utmost 
importance to increase production of groundwood, it seems to be certain that 
the province cannot very well stand further development in the manufacture 
of chemical pulp unless processes for the use of hardwoods are developed. In 
the chemical processes approximately two cords of wood are required for the 
production of one ton of fibre, whereas, for mechanical pulp one cord suffices; 
in view of the shortage of supplies, this in itself indicates the desirability of 
directing effort toward increase in the amount of groundwood. 

If plans of the New Brunswick Electric Power Commission, which 
embrace a comprehensive scheme of development and transmission, are brought 
to successful fruition, there is every hope that the production of groundwood 
pulp will materially increase, and that the complete cycle in manufacture to 
paper or other finished products of wood fibre will be attained. In this manner, 
a greater proportion of .the wood grown in the province would be utilized to 
sustain home industries than is possible under conditions at present obtaining. 
The fact must not be lost sight of, however, that spruce supplies will not permit 
of great expansion of the pulp and paper industry without curtailment of 
lumbering operations. There is positively no hope of maintaining an average 
annual production of 350 million feet of spruce saw-timber, and at the same 
time developing the pulp industry to greater capacity. 

As for pulpwood exports, while there has been no alarming increase, it is 
also doubtful whether they may be expected to decrease under conditions 
existing. Wood cut from privately owned timberlands is freely exported, while 
unalienated and licensed Crown timber is restricted from export by reason of 
manufacturing requirements which are essential features of the licenses or 
sales. 


SECTION 10—SUMMARY OF SITUATION: DURATION OF SUPPLIES 


While it is not proposed to repeat in detail the general arguments pro- 
pounded in Chapter II, section 10, many of the statements made therein apply 
with equal, or perhaps with even greater force, in New Brunswick,* consequently, 
it is important that specific treatment should be accorded the situation in this 
province. 

To begin with, there is the available spruce-balsam stand approximating 
26-6 million cords, against which may be placed the annual consumption of 1-1 
million cords. Eliminating, for the moment, the annual increment, and also the 


counteracting losses through fire, insects, and decay, it would appear that upon . 


* See also Section 10, Chapter II. 


ee 
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the ‘‘ ultimate exhaustion ” basis the supplies might suffice for about 24 years. 
Here again, however, there is presumed a free interchange in use of spruce and 
balsam in the two industries. Taking spruce alone, of which there is an avail- 
able stand approximating 19-4 million cords, and an annual consumption of -9 
million cords, the supply would appear sufficient for about 21 years. 

In dealing with the question of increment, it may be stated that conditions 
for regeneration are on the whole quite favourable in New Brunswick, but there 
is no basis for a conclusion that the rate of growth, following germination, 
exceeds that of Nova Scotia. True, in certain favoured localities such as the 
Bay of Fundy coast, better growth is secured; but taking the province as a 
whole, the rate of one per cent, which was applied for purpose of analysis in 
Nova Scotia, would seem to be justified for application to New Brunswick condi- 
tions. Thus, with a total spruce-balsam stand of approximately 33 million cords, 
the annual increment would be some 330,000 cords,—very much lower, it will be 
observed, than the annual consumption of the two species. 

On the other hand, the province has suffered stupendous losses from insects 
and fire; undoubtedly, also, the loss through fungi has been considerable, because 
unhealthy forest conditions resulting from the attacks of insects and fire materi- 
ally increase susceptibility to these other tree diseases. 

For several years fires have been severe, culminating in 1923, when the 
resultant losses were the worst that have been experienced since the great Miri- 
michi fire of 1825. In 1923, “ the total damage to standing timber, not including 
injury to the young trees and to the soil, based on present stumpage values, 
amounts to over three and one-half million dollars—a total loss, except for the 
comparatively small amounts which it is possible to salvage before the wood- 
boring beetles render the wood useless for saw-logs. The timber land burned 
consisted mainly of some of the best growing softwood forests in the province. 
.... The (merchantable) timber killed by fire, including both hard and soft- 
woods, is placed at 1,100,000,000 feet.’’* 

Manifestly, it would exaggerate the situation out. of all measure to base 
consideration of annual losses on those of one very serious year; taking, however, 
the past six years, it appears that the average annual loss of merchantable timber 
of all species has been approximately 520,000 cords, plus a large amount of 
young growth the figures for which are not available. Just what proportion of 
this loss was incurred by pulpwood species, it is impossible to say, but it is 
quite reasonable to assume that by reason of the high inflammability of conifer- 
ous species, as compared to the much lower danger in hardwoods, the average 
annual loss of spruce and balsam has been probably not less than 400.000 cords, 
particularly if the additional areas of young growth of these species are con- 
sidered 

While no exact figures for the timber destroyed by the budworm are avail- 
able, estimates of the spruce and balsam lost through the attacks of these 
insects are estimated variously from ten to twenty million cords. Taking the 
period, from the time the insect became epidemic, until the present—about 10 
years—and using only the lower figure for total losses, the averave annual loss 
from this source alone has been at least one million cords,—probably greater. 

It is not possible to give any figure for the loss through fungus decay, no 
complete studies having been attempted. Setting this loss aside, however, it 
appears that New Brunswick forests have been subject to spruce and balsam 
depletion at the rate of at least 25 million cords per year; that is, these species 
have been subject to depletion. through utilization and loss, about seven times as 
ereat as annual growth. Putting it another way,—aside from consumption in 
the industries, average losses in this province have been about four times the 
* annual increment. 


* Report of Chief Forester, New Brunswick, 1923. 
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The budworm epidemic having subsided, there is no reason (unless some 
other visitation is suffered) to anticipate continuance of this exceptionally 
heavy drain on the supplies. Insects and fungi are, however, omnipresent, and 
material losses therefrom are always in evidence. Combined with average fire 
losses (unless the latter be materially reduced as a result of rigorous measures to 
that end) it is quite apparent that they will continue to exceed annual increment 
to a material extent. 

The foregoing remarks lead to the inevitable conclusion that the figures, 
arrived at by simple division of the stand by average consumption, give alto- 
gether too optimistic results. The large annual cut from the stands available is 
in no way counteracted by annual increment, because the latter is itself far 
more than offset by the other losses. 

These deductions surely emphasize the conclusions arrived at in Section 8, 
namely, that “without actual increase in the timber grown, lumber and pulp 
production cannot be maintained on-the present scale, and some economic 
adjustment in consumption of the two industries is imperative. Further, they 
emphasize the urgent necessity of reducing to the lowest possible minimum the 
losses annually suffered from fires, insects and decay. The situation in this 
province is veritably the occasidn for the utmost concern: if impending decline 
in the forest industry is to be forestalled, it can only be by the application of 
serious measures aimed at the curtailment of wastage that now takes place, and 
in measures designed to increase the annual increment.” 


CHAPTER IV.—QUEBEC 


In passing to a discussion of the pulpwood situation in the province of 
Quebec, we now have, to consider a region where the land areas, and conse- 
quently timber-resources, are on so much larger a scale that it has not been 
possible for the Commission, with the information at its disposal, to penetrate 
to the same degree of finesse some of the points discussed for Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. In the latter provinces, settlement and forest exploitation have 
for many years extended to almost all parts. In Quebec, and in the provinces 
farther west, there are still vast areas which may be designated as hinterland, 
about which the knowledge as to actual resources is at best imperfect. 


SECTION 1.—TOTAL PULPWOOD RESOURCES 


With a total land area of 690,865 square miles the forest embraces some 
516,822 square miles, approximately 75 per cent. Of this forest area, slightly 
less than 40 per cent may be considered as merchantable, or lable to become 
so within a reasonable time. 

On the entire forest area there is reputed to be a total stand of 345,150,000 
cords of pulpwood of the five species, spruce, balsam, hemlock, jackpine and 
poplar. The amount of hemlock present is relatively small—less than 1 per 
cent—and it is, moreover, rather urgently in demand for dimension lumber; it 
may therefore reasonably be eliminated from serious consideration as puip- 
wood. While there is a larger amount of jackpine, approximating 5 per cent 
_ of the total stand above referred to, and while this species enters to a limited 
extent into the consumption of most pulp mills which are dependent upon areas 
where jackpine is a constituent of the stand, there are nevertheless other uses, 
such as railway ties, etc., to which the species is admirably adapted, and for 
which i is in great demand. Therefore, so far as the present stand of merch- 
antable jackpine is concerned, it is not altogether probable that it will enter 
very strongly into pulpwood supplies. By reason of the development of extensive 
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young stands of this species, still far from maturity, it is, however, quite con- 
ceivable that it will ultimately become of much greater importance for pulp 
manufacture. 

Although the total stand of poplar in the province is approximately 45 
million cords, the extent to which this species has been ‘used by local pulp 
industries is almost negligible. Future developments may bring about more ex- 
tensive use within the province, but at the present time its importance as a 
pulpwood species is confined almost entirely to export. 

Making reasonable allowances for jackpine and also to a certain extent 
for poplar, the total accessible and merchantable stand of pulpwood in the 
province is approximately 160 million cords. Of this amount spruce and balsam 
are available to the extent of about 1381 million cords. This reduction is neces- 
sary by virtue of the fact that the figures for total pulpwood stand include 
vast areas of forest land sparsely timbered with small trees, in many cases of 
great age, growing under conditions of. very inferior drainage, and for which 
there is little justification for the hope that they will become merchantable 
within any reasonable time. 


SECTION 2.—PULPWOOD UNDER EXCLUSIVE CONTROL OF THE 
PROVINCE 


As previously intimated, the province of Quebec embraces such a large area 
of forest land, some of it very rugged and inaccessible that exploitation has not 
penetrated the hinterland to nearly the same extent as has been the case in the 
maritime provinces. Moreover, the authorities of the province early recognized 
the desirability of retaining in the Crown title to forest lands. For these reasons, 
relatively a small portion of the forest area has been alienated in fee simple. 
However, there have been disposed of, under the license system, large areas of 
the more accessible blocks of timber. 

Aside from all lands totally or partially alienated, the province still retains 
full title to both soil and timber on an area of 410,774 square miles, approxi- 
mately 79-5 per cent of the forest. On this vast tract, the total stand of the 
five species is approximately 147 million cords. Without further explanation, 
however, the figure is liable to be misleading, for, to a greater extent the quantity 
is made up of timber very thinly scattered over exceedingly large areas which 
have no commercial value now, and which cannot be expected to attain meren- 
antability for a great many years to come,—some of it, never. Somewhat less 
than about 30 million cords, may be considered to be of value at present or 
within reasonable time in the future. 

Ieeference to Table I will indicate that even this total of 147 million cords on 
unalienated lands is less than the total stand on leased or licensed lands; 
moreover, so far as merchantability is concerned, the proportion is very much 
lower,—probably little more than one-quarter of the amount of timber in this 
category on the lands under Crown License. Even so, the 30 million cords of 
reasonably merchantable timber constitutes a reserve, and with the additional 
forest area unalienated in any form, leaves the province in an excellent position 
for the shaping of future forest policy,—any restrictions as to methods of opera- 
ium or control of manufacture, which may appear to be desirable or neces- 
sary being thoroughly applicable to this portion of the forest resource. 


SECTION 3—PULPWOOD UNDER PARTIAL CONTROL OF THE 
PROVINCE 


Crown lands under license, some 71,875 square miles, embrace 13.9 per 
cent of the forest area. It is these lands that contain the great bulk of the 
accessible and merchantable timber of the province. Through several genera- 
tions timber has been disposed of on this basis, with the result that lumbermen 
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and pulp operators have taken advantage of the method to acquire vast areas 
of timber to provide for the requirements of their manufacturing industries. 
The total stand of the five species on these lands is estimated at 178 million 
cords. Eliminating those portions which have no present value and no visible 
future value, however, there is estimated to be about 100 million cords of 
pulpwood available, nearly 90 per cent of which is spruce and balsam. 

Although the licenses under which this timber is held may be virtually 
perpetual, they are nevertheless subject to very definite control by the pro- 
vincial authorities. Only upon compliance with regulations which may from 
time to time be established may the licenses be considered 'as permanent in 
character. From the viewpoint of the State, therefore, it is a fortunate circum- 
stance that over the major portion of the merchantable timber stand, the 
province is strongly entrenched in a position which permits of developing the 
policy under which the forest estate is operated; making provision, as circum- 
stances and economic conditions permit, for improved methods of utilization. 
Not only are methods of operation subject to control, but the province may and 
does apply the principle of home manufacture of the timber cut from licensed 
Crown lands. | 


SECTION 4—PULPWOOD ON PRIVATELY OWNED LANDS 


Approximately 6.6 per cent (34,173 square miles) of the forest area has . 
been alienated in fee simple. Of this, about one-third carries a stand of pulp- 
wood timber estimated at approximately 204 million cords, all of which may be 
considered as accessible and merchantable, as it is situated in the older, and 
consequently well settled, parts of the province. The timber included consists 
essentially in spruce and balsam with small proportions of other pulpwood 
species. It is this body of timber that is entirely divorced from provincial 
regulation or control, both from the standpoint of operating methods and 
requirements for domestic manufacture. From such lands, as well as from the 
small woodlots of settlers on agricultural lands, is drawn the large quantity of 
pulpwood annually exported to the United States. It is therefore evident that 
of the total merchantable pulpwood stand in the province, approximately 12.6 
per cent is under present conditions exportable without manufacture. 


SECTION 5—OWNERSHIP OF PRIVATE TIMBERLAND AND 
PULPWOOD 


The alienated forest area of -34,173 square miles may be divided in three 
main classes,—firstly, the seigniories conceded mainly during the French regime, 
comprising an area of 16,686 square miles; secondly, settlement lands disposed 
of largely under aegis of the Church, embracing an area of 14,707 square miles; 
thirdly, an area of 2,780 square miles granted as subsidies to railways. In 
addition to the foregoing main methods of disposal, as a means of colonization 
the government has for many years followed the practice of issuing “ location 
tickets” on timber bearing lands. The location ticket, granted by sale to the 
settler, imposes certain conditions and restrictions as to residence and clear- 
ings, the observance of which entitles him to letters patent. 

Due to the absence of any consistent and well segregated records of 
ownership, either in the provincial or federal head offices, it is impossible to 
present a comprehensive discussion on the subject of ownership as between 
individuals and companies, or between Canadians and foreigners. However, 
the figures presented in the preceding paragraph in a measure indicate the 
various classes of private holdings. Further, it may be stated that, so far as 
is known, approximately 60 per cent of the privately owned timberlands is 
controlled by foreign capital. On the hypothesis that the timber, even though 
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varying greatly in density of stand from area to area, is nevertheless fairly 
consistent in acre averages as between the several classes that have been alien- 
ated, it would appear that about 12 million cords, with free right of export, are 
controlled by foreign capital, this amount constituting 74 per cent of uns total 
merchantable and accessible stand of the province. 


SECTION 6—SUMMARY RE PROVINCIAL CONTROL OF 
MANUFACTURE 


The foregoing discussion reveals the fact that, under ownership conditions 
which obtain in Quebec, governmental restrictions as to manufacture, calculated 
to prevent the export of raw wood, apply to over 87 per cent of the available 
supplies. Further, that so far as future disposal of forest lands which are at 
present unmerchantable is concerned, the present method of license, which 
reserves to the Crown the soil rights, ensures that the ratio of exportable wood 
to the total stand will increase. Owing to present rapid utilization and dim- 
inution in the amount of privately owned timber, it is reasonable to anticipate 
that the ratio will decrease. 


SECTION 7—CONSUMPTION OF TIMBER IN QUEBEC 


Table I gives the total stand of coniferous saw-timber in the province as 
closely approaching 414 billion feet. Included in this are the following amounts 
of the species indicated: 


M.B.F. 
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FRO Tie NCTA) Bee PLC RH a Rh Ae 1,800,000 
oEMG 5s 6105 (MAM SMM Dati amt SAAD Midha ligealc ail Li a Lie 1,250,000 
TLERMOC AE Ee i aire Se Rye #4) RAN ane Sa Bee 800,000 
Tere bia 1! ae UE PSC RWE ete ERR co CLE”. eae eae ye ee 3,000 
Total eo tewoods seg. a.) Whe ee READE CEA S55 A 


The hardwood stand of saw-timber size, consisting of birch, maple, poplar, 
beech and other species is estimated at about 123 billion feet, board measure. 

Confining discussion to the essential pulpwood species, spruce and balsam, 
it is well to study the consumption under the various forms of utilization. The 
spruce and balsam saw-timber, converted to volume measurement represents 
approximately 50 million cords of wood. Aside from this amount, there is there- 
fore available some 81 million cords of spruce and balsam which is suitable for 
the manufacture of pulp,—the aggregate available amount of the two species 
being 131 million cords (see Table I). 

Table IV shows the amounts of the various species used in pulp manufacture 
over the decade 1913 to 1922. It is noticeable that spruce and balsam supplied 
nearly 98 per cent of all pulpwood used in that period. While jackpine has 
been used to the extent of less than 2 per cent, the amounts of hemlock and 
poplar used locally are to all practical purposes negligible. Comparing spruce 
and balsam, the former has supplied approximately 65.5 per cent, and the latter 
32.2 per cent of all the pulpwood consumed. It is evident from the figures for 
individual years that there has not been any great variation in the proportions 
of spruce and balsam. The table clearly demonstrates, further that the 
heavier drain for pulpwood requirements falls upon spruce, furnishing as it does, 
nearly two-thirds of the supply. 
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TABLE IV—LOCAL CONSUMPTION OF WOODS FOR PULP MANUFACTURE—QUERBEC 


Cords 
Jack- Miscell- 
Year Spruce Balsam Pine Hemlock| Poplar aneous Total 
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TABLE IVa—SPRUCE AND BALSAM MANUFACTURED INTO LUMBER—M. BOARD 


FEET—QUEBEC 
Year Spruce Balsam Total 
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Norse:—Complete figures for lumber production of all species will be found in Table IVs. 


Table IVa shows the consumption of spruce and balsam consumed in the 


manufacture of lumber. 


By converting to cordwood measure the amounts so 


used, and consolidating them with figures for pulp consumption, as shown in 
Table IV, the combined figures of Table IVb covering spruce and baleen con- 


sumption in the two industries are derived. 


TABLE IVs—AMOUNT OF SPRUCE AND BALSAM CONSUMED IN MANUFACTURE OF 
LUMBER AND PULP—QUEBEC 


Expressed in cords—500 B. ft.=1 cord 


Year Spruce Balsam Total 
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The average consumption of spruce and balsam for both lumber and pulp 
over the decade was 2,144,036 cords. It will be observed from Table IV that, 
with the exception of 1918 and 1921, there was in each year an increase in pulp- 
wood consumed, over that of the previous year. Table IVb for combined con- 
sumption, on the other hand, does not denote nearly the same tendency toward 
continuous increases; in fact, the average of 2,144,036 cords appears to offer an 
excellent basis for consideration of the question. While the tendency to increase 
has been pronounced in pulpwood, the general tendency has been toward decrease 
in consumption of the species for lumber,—the latter offsetting the former, and 
thereby creating more or less constancy in combined consumption. 

It is now necessary to discuss pulpwood exports, figures for which are 
given in Table IVc. ; 


TABLE IVc—EXPORT OF PULPWOOD FROM QUEBEC 


Cords 
Year Export 
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It is of more than passing interest to note that the exports in 1923, official 
figures for which have been secured, totalled 760,328 cords. Although this 
indicates an increase of some 47,300 cords over the average for the decade, it 
is to be noted that in four previous years Quebec exports had been greater than 
they were in 1923,—the year of greatly increased exports for the whole Dominion. 
As a matter of fact, it would seem that, except for fluctuations due to conditions 
in the industry, there has been nothing approaching abnormality in Quebee 
pulpwood exports. 

Although the figures in Table IVc permit us to gauge, approximately, the 
export trade in this commodity, they do not, as explained elsewhere, accurately 
represent the actual exports. Some wood comes in from the maritime provinces 
and from Ontario, and is cleared at Quebec ports, and thus credited to Quebec; 
on the other hand, a much larger quantity is cut in Quebec, and leaves Canada 
through Ontario and New Brunswick ports, particularly the formér, and is thus 
not credited to Quebec, in which province it originates. 

Complete figures covering this interprovincial traffic, as previously stated, 
are unavailable, but a period study made of transactions at ports of exit indi- 
cates that, on the one hand, Quebec exports were swelled to the extent of some 
49,000 cords by wood coming from Ontario, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 
As against this, official export figures for the province are short by some 90,500 
cords of pulpwood cut in that province, but exported through Ontario and New 
Brunswick ports. While there is no basis for the definite conclusion that pulp- 
wood shipments by the various routes are constant from year to year, there is 
no reason to believe that they are not fairly so; we may, therefore, apply a net 
increase of 41,500 cords to the average of official yearly figures for Quebec 
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exports; in these premises, the average yearly exports from that province may be 
set at 762,500 cords. 

Statistics as to quantities of the various species exported never having been 
collected, no authoritative figure can be given for the amount of poplar which 
finds its way across the border. From available information regarding poplar 
consumption in the United States, and imports of poplar to that country, and 
upon, the basis of evidence received from persons interested in the export trade, 
it appears that about 60,000 cords of poplar is cut and exported from the province. 
Deducting this from the yearly average arrived at above, the total exports of 
spruce and balsam therefore approximate 702,500 cords. 

Turning to the consumption of pulpwood species for other purposes, the 
census figures covering 1920 indicate that the farms of Quebec supplied the 
following products :— 


Buel woods e265 ke Oo. | oo che At. cle .1p0),0n4d,803,406. cords 
Pence Homose iin) tte ane Mee «RSs (ott gees e004, 000+ Pes, 
Pala eTA Se tel BOs Peer.) WOReSGEt «al siete mie 622,403 17" 
TRAL IWAN: Ih) PORTE, | er BRR ERE Si. Cts 532 TSE s 


In view of the presence of other species, better adapted to such purposes, 
the percentage of spruce and balsam consumed in these directions is relatively - 
low. Appreciable amounts are so used, however, and it is conservatively esti- 
mated that about 50,000 cords of spruce is consumed in these directions. The 
mines of the province are not such as to entail the use of sufficient amounts to 
require consideration. 

The average yearly production of lath in the province has been approxi- 
mately 165 million, of which about 129 million are manufactured from spruce. 
The total amount of wood used in production of the latter is about 56,000 
cords. In Quebec laths are primarily made from slabs and other waste result- 
ing from larger operations. Nevertheless, a certain amount of small spruce 
timber is cut especially for this purpose, and the allowance of ten thousand 
cords for this appears reasonable. 

- Coming to a summation of figures for spruce and palsam consumption 
for lumber, pulp, and miscellaneous purposes, it is apparert that a total upwards 
of 2,900,000 cords has been annually so used. There is little doubt that if figures 
were available for still other uses, such as piling and round or hewn construction 
timbers, the total consumption would reach 3 million cords per year. As 
between these totals, the annual consumption of spruce alone must run between 
2,200,000 and 2,300,000 cords, which amount is drawn from a total merchantabl 
and accessible stand of approximately 90 million cords. 


SECTION 8—THE EXTENT OF PULP AND SAWMILL INDUSTRIES 


Of Quebec it may truly be said that the development of the pulp and 
paper industry has been phenomenal. In a period of fifteen years there has 
been built up, from very humble beginnings, an industry which now involves 
an invested capital close upon two hundred millions of dollars. Quebec leads 
all other provinces in production of pulp, furnishing slightly more than one-half 
of the Dominion total. In the production of paper products she is a close 
second to Ontario.—supplying 43 per cent of all paper products manufactured 
in the Dominion. By reason of projects now under development, it is quite 
clear that the near future will witness considerable expansion of the industry. 

So far as past development is concerned it is only necessary to review the 
figures presented in Table IVd, to appreciate to the full the remarkable 
development which has been experienced. There has been consistent growth in 
almost every phase of the industry. In the manufacture ‘of groundwood, 
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increases have been consistent except for fluctuations due to industrial condi- 
tions, the most serious disturbance in market conditions occurring in 1918. In 
production of chemical pulp, also, marked progress has been experienced. 
Finally, in the manufacture of newsprint the record is one of almost continuous 
progress. 

TABLE IVp—PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY—QUEBEC 


Pulp Production 
Year Sulphite 
Ground- | Sulphite Un- Sulphate Soda Miscell- Total 
wood |Bleached | bleached aneous 
Tons 
GUS Hecate te Mi Be eat 398, 664 52, 825 60, 238 PAY OAT Wee mee het 514, 299 
KOU ICES Open Meee Neca Me ROU vo 394, 321 56, 503 62, 692 1 803m pee tee 515, 409 
LOM eee See estat.) Qaea a hog 425, 626 50, 612 82,405 35 LOO Mee gees ene 561, 793 
TORN yea roe SRR RA 448, 938 142, 880 90, 909 8, Slo), serene 686, 604 
NOU Pe Velie ero. ee eS Aig 519, 891 148, 859 111, 924 3x500' Ieee ee 784, 250 
NGS ee ey oe ere tant ee Suey hy ae 493, 520 180,972 124, 507 DOL lexan eae 802, 030 
O10 ce eee ae re oka Piet e tex, soe 515, 457 40,215 145, 279 126, 945 8 SOT Mee eee 831, 291 
ODO Sect nal Nine SaaeO  AEM 9 558, 149 36,815 |} 210,799 | 147,908 4, 838 16, 262 974, 766 
TGS OUENE AC PSE RS 482,176 63,051 121,992 | 110,972 3,479 3, 236 784, 906 
RODD ihes bee LEA dle sateen dls A oes 612, 597 44,257 | 244,578 178, 260 793 7,720 | 1,088, 205 
¢ 32,651 
otal. cmaepe tomes A, 849,339 184,338 | 722,648 |1, 096, 755 30, 604 27,218 | 7,548, 553 


TABLE IVp—PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY—QUEEEC 


Paper Production 
Year Book Other 
News- and Wrapping Boards Paper Total 
print Writing Products 
Tons 
1) Fe Se OT ON RRR YU Mu snRNA Ta RSMO ERICA EEA REE De ei gall Wels alk a 
OTe eo tea hee metry © ore aR Ge | he OREO. |) NMG DS mea I a ct ee eae ee a 
TORS coh. LEER Ce eee Fee 2 ROR IR ae ted tA Me TR DL EOI ieee totter oe GRE ect at eee ee 
W916 sitesi cua ey haut. Ge chs olen alae Ce al RAG |) Ug eal li deg Tae a, J A ee | 
IS HERS tle pean em it tee UR 297, 623 14, 696 36, 870 34, 852 7,089 391, 130 
AR tet a AR bs APE ek 296, 618 17,161 39,418 35, 827 30, 956 419, 980 
TRENT OTR een Mamet ST A 316, 409 19, 295 40, 098 45, 323 35,098 456, 223 
OZONE Mat ces ae Seto ies 358, 185 24,130 48, 705 54, 685 21,193 506, 898 
AQIS A ESI Pee ae eee 2 328, 254 15, 428 33,475 27, 166 13, 745 413, 068 
LO Ds ee ha) rau fee areata aoe 457, 608 PIR 533 57,465 32, 595 18, 576 587, 777 
otals ie an oar erase cn OC4NOON, 112, 243 256, 031 230, 448 126, 657 2,775,076. 


Turning, now, to lumber production, Table IVe gives the amounts of 
lumber manufactured from the various species. With relatively low production 
in 1913 (the previous year, 1912, had also been one of low production) there 
was a sharp increase in 1914, the latter year giving the peak for lumber 
production of all species in the decade. It was, moreover, the peak year of 
spruce lumber production, and, with the exception of hemlock, the peak year 
in lumber production from all species of pulpwood value. There was a slight 
falling off in 1914, a much larger decrease (about 24 per cent) in 1915, followed 
by small yearly increases between 1916 and 1920. Even in 1920, the produc- 
tion was still about 19 per cent below that of the peak year 1914, and 15 
per cent below 1915, subsequent to which year the serious reduction in produc- 
tion had occurred. The years 1921 and 1922 witnessed a still further reduc- 
tion,—in fact, producticn was far below average, and was but little greater than 
in the low year, 1913. 
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CUT AND VALUE 
. | 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 
Kinds of Wood | yy Fe ACT 
| Ms tat Ft Value < uP Value M Ras Value i Ne Value “ ae Value 
$ $ $ $ g 
SDPaCH ere ee ee 412,259) 6,498,301 657,983] 9,646,031 599,811] 9,243,084) 497,241) 8,075,194] 548, 159/10, 528, 751 
White Pine......... 72,140} 1,649,202 118,231] 2,641,281 157,256] 3,566,557) 60,439) 1,428,174] 108,306) 2,559,872 
Hemlock .c.... 0. 38,491 543,514 31,323 438,522 38,064 529,473] 35,944 541,676 45, 381 917,169 
Bananite snacks bet. av 34, 124 645, 204 27,986 427,906 44,980 799,113 43,191 810,822 26,839 721,209 
Balsam Fir......... 20,746 304,920 198,934] 2,850,724 170,794} 2,445,769] 141,352] 2,106,145] 30,097 551, 541 
Basswood.......... 13,121 271,077 14,221 248, 868 11,890 241,951 9,725 188,762 4,453 111,544 
Red Pine: cxis4/s 7: 9,750 197,271 20,920 435,764 17,895 306, 907 4,590 85,282 3,422 87,704 
Manlorte te eee 7,364 129,049 8,391 135,682 6,405 115,476 3,961 77,715 7,389 182,316 
Geaarer see cos 6, 727 105,433 8,273 115,822 4,493 73,363 4,014 71,891} 11,549 219,135 
he AN Aare ENF 4,756 89, 603 3,965 73,353 6,156 108,095 4,235 77,966 3,444 79,426 
Wabash ts Se ak) 3,449 59,636 3,016 49,251 3,490 57,064 2,190 36,551 2,179 47,129 
Poplar (Aspen)..... 1,709 26,417 2,395 29,230 907 12,638 826 12,621 2,781 47,492 
A ene ae Bee 1,596 CA AN Ch eee tg aoe ene aad [eC EL ie ee 69 1,242 1,194 22,528 
Tamarack errcsestds 1,472 22,734 4,287 70,007 2,791 47,476 112 1,945 3,733 70,968 
Jack Pime..,....... 1,160 18,561 13,727 192,178 12,006 197,852 9,622 182,818 2,849 58,892 
81 ' AEee 0 Sk ae 611 15,819 1,462 40,205 459 12,777 565 13,304 173 7,585 
Bytternubes. 4s. oe. srs 326 6, 966 . 795. 16,695 246 9,480 76 2,470 109 2,393 
Poplar (Cottonw’d). 238 pag aa ee ae oot awn pagan 0 Eyl Aad csc fee mls Ms ht Da SON Mia aR SA aa RR EOD 21 335 
Poplar Balsam..... 200 PAU Mens ah he ee eRe Sw ik mah le A Oh 397 5,955 462 T3012 
CORSE VL, Att cdo 70 1,536 273 7,371 58 1,731 74 2,350 31 aT, 
DEL iecipi es BSR eg 22 mee RNR Eee NAB ee Se Uae A! (| 3 “UG Rte, Be OSE Le Maas 2 RO TOV MA 115 4,610 
Whestnuiys., Bee: A 10 OS Rey Bars Ne ad edt i econ TORU TH Loh ede dad abt LMM) AT ei al dda GR 36 1,278 
Walnwtiees. cs. ee, 5 TG att eg la Me. Pics yey | a Rata Ire IS Ra [eae ke aa a I Me 41 3,330 
Poplar... SiS A | Oe Oe ae 4 2,116 26,090 1,086 1B G09 ||. <page eee tease Renita tue costs caltetetere tance wire 
(OYE 0h 28 AME || Me he eS FN eR a YW a EN IR Te a ca I 9,266 192,924 
Ors (canang St byes Ne Es BS CRIT IEA Orc pea a SP | OTR Cit. 2 eMC A EU) a 15, 545 291,446 
MPotaisas fs 0525 630, 346]10, 618,528} 1,118, 298]17, 444,980] 1,078, 787}17, 784,415] 818, 523]13, 722,883} 827,574]16, 718,726 
1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
Kinds of Wood 1) : 
4 oe Value B ie Value a Value A it Value 4 ee Value 
$ $ $ $ $ 

SS SRUNCG ne ae oa ie 459, 091]10,896, 168] 484,075]16, 921,079] 557,018|21, 757,658] 384, 220]11, 262,555] 414, 889/10, 564, 141 
White Pines i.) .09h44. 137,282) 4,002,780] 79,550} 3,319,183] 61,792] 2,891,786} 42,802] 1,628,122] 60,615] .2, 186,988 
Hemlock.. 51,820} 1,198,754) 54,779] 1,665,626} 72,418] 2,714,857) 57,295] 1,562,226] 42,131 973, 407 
Birches ese MY 39,833] 1,170,442} 40,944] 1,582,050] 55,398] 2,619,241) 56,179] 1,915,032} 39,850] 1,347,298 
Balsam Fir 34, 616 771,100) 42,442) 1,240,198] 47,116] 1,869,740} 36,764 949,236) 42,239 993, 542 
Basswood) 019) 4.33. 9,542 290,025} 13,299 495,365] 15,277 679,589} 13,316 456, 834 8,126 256, 183 
LESS Wl eect eines ae 10,514 325,430 7,528 289, 297 9,549 376,076 4,087 134, 894 3, 746 105, 660 
INDIES ee ie om 18,889 537,391} 10,618 395,867] 15,165 755,734) 14,177 531,960 8,860 300 , 322 
Cedar i: pabtyers ee... 19,227 419,477 9,461 295,552} 23,199 894, 756 8,868 255, 646 8,710 224,301 
Ash. 6,084 142, 628 4,545 160, 687 6, 258 269, 664 5,510 208, 359 3,806 117,953 
Sey rt Cah enact iia 5, 204 141,986 4,112 131521 5,667 235,178 6, 130 193,302 2,575 71,975 
Peale (Aspen)......... 1,836} . 39,413 6,181 DAT EVA Sree Aa aren ae RM A Tae BS Meee! (a av A ee er 
TOG Bor. cigs cl aha ty 1,126 29,398 3,231 102, 705 2,157), 89, 852 8, 254 97,685 1,545 45, 842 
MPaManackes shi as ns 4,002} , 101,904 2,153 67,491 2,719 106, 298 822 19,486 871 22,041 
Idole Pingter! i. aaeil.e 2i,272 61,712 3,479 102,805] 15,679 723,025] 11,284 306, 700 7,355 180,618 
OBIE REn eee hee? to 310 10,813 1,462 48,802 960 50,484 695 35, 311 547 21,588 
Buptberusti bs cess © -astai © 238 9,277 Sie 11,368 422 16, 648 263 10,344 224 7,838 
Poplar (Cottonwood)... 33 (E03) | eee ei ea a Bn | UA Aa sa) Me Pn vi a OER Iran ea 
Poplar Balsam......... 443 12,413 170 A568 2 |e mien hud as Aree Seeley Mice 2.3) 2 ad Up vate erecta 
harry curate ee 210 4,892 133 4,255 828 33,575 112 3,891 108 3,654 
ERCKONY Sod ft boon ts ype 2,725 30 915 10 490 42 1,920 24 855 
CG) APS 22 he ee gees: jn EL ctl ecco scit ay IRIS OMAN | Qa 5 (dest Ae ened Pas, SU ee Sh CE ae Re ee RP as 0 Cote Bara 
Wealaut.. si.6°52 econ: 4 140 22 685 45 1,480 8 350 7 2,650 
ORL SOR ce a ae ee EMEC ore | Soc eian te Lea ante late Mae asst. 4,219 161,789 2,644 64,388 1,365 30, 430 
Other Kinds: )../..72.2. 9,516 202,483 3,758 93,938} 20,536 880, 286 1,047 23,221 1,711 31,740 
Custom Sawing........ 28,920 DEAISG MLA OZON OOULOoT Th easels [tle se ECE La Wh oteta toa Ba wrtig) cette as fete Pane oP Pokaan, QsPetiene 
PSOHAIS Entei. cai 841,084/20, 916, 604} 884, 612/30, 195,646} 916,422/37,128,201| 649, 334/19, 656,462) 649, 354/17, 489,026 
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In the individual years of the decade spruce production has fluctuated, in 
percentage of total cut, from 55 per cent to 66 per cent of the total, and over 
the entire decade it has furnished material for very nearly. 60 per cent of , 
total production. Whereas white pine at one time constituted a very material 
part of the saw-timber cut in Quebec, it has, due to the waning of supplies, 
fallen off very seriously; in only one year of the decade did production of this 
species reach 15 per cent of the total; more frequently, it has varied between 
5 per cent and 10 per cent of the total. 

It is at once evident from the foregoing discussion that the great drain for 
both lumber and pulp production falls upon spruce. 


SECTION 9—TREND OF THE PULPWOOD BUSINESS IN QUEBEC. 


It has previously been demonstrated that 1923 export figures do not exhibit 
any startling increase over the average exports for the decade, being only 
approximately 54 per cent greater. It was also pointed out that in four 
previous years the total exports had been greater than those of 1923. It is 
interesting to note, however, that as compared to 1922, in which year the 
exports were low, the 1923 figure shows an increase over the previous year of a 
little more than 37 per cent,—synchronizing closely with the annual increase 
for the Dominion exports of approximately 38 per cent. The more significant 
comparison, however, is undoubtedly that made to the figure for average exports 
for the decade. With these facts in view, it is clear that the great increase 
in the total use of pulpwood over the decade was occasioned by increased 
production by the pulp industry within the province. By reason of new pulp 
projects at present under development, it is safe to assume that the next few 
years may witness still greater local consumption of pulpwood,—to the extent 
possibly of several hundred thousand cords. Even if there be no further gain 
in exports, therefore, we may definitely anticipate a considerable enlargement 
upon the amounts of pulpwood cut from the forests of Quebec. 

In 1920, the year covered by the Census, pulp manufacturers in Quebec 
cut from their own limits 1,062,387 cords of pulpwood, as against 271,428 cords 
purchased from outsiders. In the same year the farmers and settlers of the , 
province produced 695,481 cords. Assuming, for the moment, that all wood 
purchased by the mills originated from farmers and settlers, it appears that 
some 424,053 cords would have been available for export, and under these cir- 
cumstances the percentage of farmers’ wood to total exports would be approxi- 
mately 51 per cent. This, obviously, would represent the lowest possible 
minimum of farmers’ wood exported. Going to the other extreme, and 
assuming that all of the farmers’ wood was exported, it is clear that the latter 
would have constituted slightly less than 84 per cent. of total exports. This 
manifestly disposes of some extravagant claims which Have at times been made 
“that 90 per cent, or even 95 per cent, of the exported wood comes from the 
farms.” Furthermore, it is known that many mills purchase wood from farmers 
and settlers; it is also known that many operators, other than farmers, enter very 
materially into the export trade; both of these facts indicate clearly that the 
percentage of farmers’ wood in total exports is much lower than has frequently 
been stated. In the absence of concrete data, it is estimated that about 
seventy-five per cent at least of the wood purchased by mills comes from the 
farmers, and under these circumstances, the amount of wood cut by the latter, 
and available for export, would be some 492,000 cords,—about 60 per cent of 
total exports. 

Although under ordinary circumstances accurate conclusions ought not to 
be drawn from calculations based upon figures for the one year, it may be 
pointed out that, whereas the 1920 figures indicate that the mills purchased 
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about 23 per cent of their wood, the average purchases for the six year period 
1917 to 1922 represent 254 per cent of total consumption. A certain degree of 
constancy in percentage amounts purchased by the mills, coupled with a some- 
what similar condition in exports, in a measure justifies tentative conclusion 
as to the extent to which farmers’ wood enters into exports. 

In the foregoing discussion it is made evident that within the province there 
has been a limited market for pulpwood from farm lands. It is equally clear, 
however, that the pulp manufacturers in this province have not so far taken 
advantage of the opportunity to purchase wood from this source to the same 
extent as has been done in some other provinces. 

The situation as regards pulpwood supplies of and consumption from 
private lands is one which should be the cause of some concern at least to the 
owners thereof. With a total supply of about 201 million cords, this timber 
is being removed at the rate of about 1,070,000 cords per year. Although this 
consumption does not directly affect Crown lands, licensed or unlicensed, for 
the privately owned timber lands it is a degree of utilization which simply 
cannot be sustained for any great length of time. 

Review of the statistics also makes clear that with development of the 
pulp industry there has been a marked falling-off in the lumber industry. 
Although, as fully explained in Chapter I, the profitable pulpwood forest is one 
containing ‘trees of sizes larger than those conceived by the man on the street, 
it is nevertheless the case that the pulp operator can make use of smaller 
material than can the saw-mill operator. With the reduction in size of access- 
ible timber, therefore, -brought about as a result of generations of saw-log 
exploitation, many timber areas have become of relatively greater value to the 
pulp operator than they can be to the saw-mill man. In this province also, it 
appears to be true that with continuous and rapid development in pulp manu- 
facture, the supplies available cannot be expected to sustain a saw-mill industry 
of the same proportion as that which existed a few years back. 


SECTION 10—SUMMARY: OF SITUATION—DURATION OF SUPPLIES 


As a preliminary to further discussion, and working upon the ‘ultimate 
exhaustion’ basis*, it may be observed that with a total available spruce-balsam 
stand of 131 million cords, and a total annual consumption of these woods 
approximately 3 million cords, the supplies might be expected to fill require- 
ments of present proportions for a period of 43 or 44 years. Such a result is, 
however, based on the assumption that balsam would be used for lumber as well 
as for pulp. Taking available spruce supplies amounting to about 90 million 
cords, offsetting which there is an annual consumption of 2.3 million cords,— 
the supply would suffice for about 39 years. 

The difficulty of establishing a precise relation between annual growth in 
the forest and annual wastage due to the various agents of depletion, has been 
fully explained in dealing with Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, in Chapters 
II and III; of Quebec it may be said that by reason of the more northerly 
situation of a greater part of the province, and comparative remoteness from 
the bumid conditions which obtain in more maritime districts, the conditions for 
actual regeneration of trees in the province generally are not so favourable as 
in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Whether or not the same position should 
be taken regarding the annual growth, after germination is secured, is open to 
question. Certainly, however, there is no ground for the belief that the rate of 
increment generally in Quebec is greater than it is in the Maritime Provinces. 
Accordingly, adopting the rate of 1 per cent, and applying this to the entire 
spruce-balsam stand of 279 million cords (altogether generous treatment, it 1s 


* See also, Section 10, Chapter II. 
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true, when the inaccessibility of, and very poor growing conditions on such large 
areas are considered) the total increment derived would be 2.79 million cords. 

While annual consumption exceeds the figure thus arrived at for increment, 
it is close enough, perhaps, to permit of the general observation that total 
increment and actual consumption may be fairly close to each other; upon this 
premise, it’is at once apparent that all losses from fire, insects, and decay repre- 
sent a het depletion in the stand. 

During the past five years the average area fire loss has been approximately 
one million acres per year; of this, about 270,000 acres consisted of merchant- 
able timber; 115,000 acres of young growth; 260,000 acres of cutover lands; 
and the balance, previous burn and barren. A most conservative estimate of 
average timber loss is 2 million cords per year, of which probably 14 million 
cords per year at least would be in the pulpwood species, only a small percentage 
of which is susceptible to salvage. On the other hand the losses through bud- 
worm attacks have been variously estimated from 100 to 150 million cords 
over the period of about 10 years through which the insect has operated; taking 
the lower figure, the budworm has caused annual depletion at the rate of 10 mil- 
lion cords, part of which has already been salvaged. Losses through other insects 
and through fungi, it is impossible to determine, but there is every evidence that 
they are considerable. Although the budworm is apparently still operating in 
some parts of the province, the epidemic stage is past, and unless the province 
is visited with other infestations of similar character this average annual deple- 
tion amounting to at least 114 million cords, for fire and budworm, will not be 
continued,—there would be little hope for the province if it were. 

Obviously, however, there is every reason for the conclusion that unless the 
fire situation is to be in large measure controlled—and the building up of an 
organization for that purpose will be the work of many years—the annual loss 
from this and other pests will continue to exceed the amount of the annual cut; 
it will also exceed the amount of the annual increment presumed above. Putting 
it another way, these losses may be expected to more than counteract annual 
growth in the forest; therefore, the annual cut at present taking place mani- 
festly constitutes only part of the actual net depletion in the wood capital of 
the forest. If the annual cut be increased (there is every reason to anticipate - 
that it may, as a result of increasing mill capacity) the wood will disappear 
that much more rapidly. Finally, that amount by which fire and similar losses 
exceed the amount of annual increment, added to the total cut, together rep- 
resent the actual net depletion in the forest. 

Here again, it is abundantly clear that figures derived by mathematical 
division of annual consumption into total supplies are entirely misleading, and 
err on the side of optimism to an extent which can in no sense be justified. If 
a smaller rate of increment be used—and there is considerable argument for 
doing so—the situation is that much worse. 

Obviously, if there is at present any approach to equality between the 
annual increment and consumption, the problem which faces the province of 
Quebec is that of preventing increased cut, and of bending all efforts towards 
drastic curtailment of fire and insect wastage. If these ends be attained there 
is some hope at least of establishing a balance between net annual growth and 
annual consumption. It need hardly be stated that the longer vigorous measures 
in this direction are delayed, the greater will be the reduction in wood capital, 
and the more hopeless will become the task of establishing a direct balance 
between growth and use. 
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In Ontario, also, as distinct from conditions of accessibility found in the 
Maritime Provinces, a large part of the forest area is so far removed from 
present or anticipated methods of transportation that many areas must be 
eliminated from practical consideration in an estimate of supplies available for 
a considerable period of time. 


SECTION 1—TOTAL PULPWOOD RESOURCES 


The total land area of the province is 365,880 square miles, embracing a 
forest area of 240,000 square miles, or approximately 65-6 per cent. Of the 
latter some 75,000 square miles, or 31 per cent, is considered to be merchantable 
and accessible, carrying timber susceptible of exploitation at present or within 
a reasonable time in the future. 

On the entire forest area there is reputed to be a total stand of 207,850,000 
cords of the five species, spruce, balsam, hemlock, jackpine and poplar, which 
if so used, and altogether aside from accessibility, would be available as pulp- 
wood. The proportion of hemlock is small, less than 2 per cent, and it has never 
been used locally to any appreciable extent in pulp manufacture. Further- 
more, by reason of diminution in the stand of available saw-timber, the hem- 
lock is more or less urgently required to fill the requirements for the manufacture 
of rough dimension lumber, for which purpose it has for many years been 
extensively used. Jackpine, on the other hand, constitutes between 17 and 18 
per cent of the total stand, the species having taken possession of extensive 
areas of fire-swept land, particularly in northerly districts. There is little doubt 
that when the extensive young stands of’this species develop to maturity, it 
will prove one of the most valuable woods in Ontario, largely by reason of its 
prevalence. Even now it is one of the important trees of the province. The 
present merchantable stand is urgently in demand for uses such as railway ties, 
_and to a very limited extent it is used in the manufacture of pulp. 

The stand of poplar in Ontario approximates 393 million cords, but the 
extent to which it has been used in pulp manufacture in Canada is, to all prac- 
tical purposes, negligible. While future developments may increase its use in 
this direction, its importance as a pulpwood species at the present time is econ- 
fined entirely to export. 

Making liberal allowance for jackpine and also for poplar (on the assump- 
tion that these species may attain greater importance in pulp manufacture) the 
total merchantable and reasonably accessible stand of pulpwood in the province 
is about 128 million cords. Of this amount, spruce and balsam, the main species 
now used, are available to the extent of 844 million cords. The large reduction 
which has been made from the total stand for the entire forest area results, as 
previously implied, from the fact that considerable areas of the north country, 
as well as more limited stretches to the south, are so sparsely timbered with 
stunted old growth, that there is no justification for anticipating that they will 
attain merchantability within such limits of time as would permit of their serious 
consideration even as potential supplies. 


SECTION 2—PULPWOOD UNDER EXCLUSIVE CONTROL OF 
THE PROVINCE 


Although very serious inroads have been made on the merchantable timber 
stand of older Ontario, and, in more recent years, large areas of pulp timber in 
the north country have been disposed of, there still remains, exclusively in the 
Crown, a very large part of the total forest area, some of it carrying timber 
susceptible of exploitation. The total area of forest unalienated in any form 
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whatsoever is 183,428 square miles, 76-4 per cent of the whole. This very large 
area carries a stand of the five pulpwood species estimated at approximately 
119 million cords. As in the case of analogous figures for Quebec, however, 
qualifications are necessary in order to avoid misconception. Of the foregoing 
amount, about 46-6 million may be considered as the accessible and merchant- 
able stand of the five species, of which some 30-3 million cords is spruce and 
balsam. On comparison with Quebec figures it will be seen that although total 
figures for unalienated timber in Ontario are not so high, the proportion which 
is accessible is greater. This arises from the fact that a much larger part of 
the province of Quebec is very inaccessible, and, also, the area of sparsely tim- 
bered country is much greater. 

It may be pointed out that, in dealing with unalienated Crown lands, the 
broadest permissible interpretation is placed on the terms ‘‘ merchantable” and 
“accessible ’’; it must by no means be inferred that the larger parts of such areas 
are immediately so; rather, the aim has been to make allowance for areas which 
will probably come under exploitation when the present more accessible stands 
are depleted. In Ontario, although the great bulk of the presently merchantable 
timber has been disposed of under license, the province nevertheless retains un- 
impaired control of a large proportion of the forest area, and holds a reserve of 
timber, which although perhaps of little immediate consequence, may later enter 
materially into the provision of pulpwood supplies, provided such resources are 
properly husbanded and protected. 


SECTION 3—PULPWOOD UNDER PARTIAL CONTROL OF THE 
PROVINCE 


Altogether an area of 48,600 square miles, embracing 204+ per cent of the 
entire forest area, has been disposed of under the license system for lumbering 
and pulpwood operations. As previously intimated, it is this area that con- 
stitutes the immediately merchantable stand of timber, and from it the greater 
part of timber supplies for industries of the day are being drawn. On such lands 
the total pulpwood stand of the five species is a little better than 75 million cords. 
Eliminating stands of little present or anticipated value, there is estimated to be 
some 67.6 million cords of merchantable pulpwood; and of the latter, some 45 
million cords is of spruce and balsam. 

Insofar as manufacturing requirements are concerned, the conditions under 
which this timber is held are similar to those obtaining in Quebec; that is, it is 
required of operators that pulpwood shall be manufactured into pulp in Canada. 
In this manner, it will be seen, the province is in a position to fully control 
exports. Moreover, the licenses are subjected to changes in regulations which 
may from time to time be promulgated, and herein the province has the oppor- 
tunity to exercise measures of control over operations, and to apply, as economic 
conditions permit, the restrictions and methods demanded by rational forestry 
practice. 


SECTION 4—PULPWOOD ON PRIVATELY OWNED LANDS 


An area of 7,972 square miles, about 3.4 per cent of the total forest area, 
has been alienated in fee simple. This consists essentially in railway subsidies, 
grants to settlement companies in the early days, and scrip lands disposed of to 
veterans. It is considered probable that the actual area of alienated timber land 
exceeds this amount, but these figures include all for which information is avail- 
able in the provincial records. The total stand of pulpwood is approximately 
133 million cords, all of which may be considered as accessible. Of this a little 
better than 9 million cords consists of spruce and balsam. 
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As to various classes of ownership,—5,390 square miles have been granted 
to railways, 630 square miles to settlement companies, and the balance, 1,952 
square miles, as scrip to veterans. Records as to the extent to which these 
private timberlands are held by foreign capital were not available; from the 
Seat of the grants, however, it is not probable that any large percentage is 
so held. 

Insofar as timber on these private lands is concerned, the owners enjoy free 
right of export, and it is from such lands, as well as from areas under settlement, 
that the pulpwood exported from Ontario originates. 


SECTION 5—SUMMARY RE PROVINCIAL CONTROL OF EXPORTS 


It is apparent from the foregoing that, under conditions of tenure of timber- 
lands in Ontario, the manufacturing restrictions at present in effect for all timber 
on Crown lands, whether licensed or not, preclude export of unmanufactured 
timber to the extent of almost 90 per cent of available supplies. The only 
exception to this general condition is in the case of poplar, and, on occasion, fire- 
killed timber. For the latter classes of material the province has permitted a 
certain amount of exports. Until recently, the exportation of unmanufactured 
hardwoods was also permitted, but the legislature recently placed an embargo 
on the export of all of the valuable hardwoods. So far as spruce and balsam are 
concerned, also, over 89 per cent of the available supplies are subject to local 
manufacturing restrictions, and hence are not permitted to be exported in a raw 
state. It also appears evident, that with the low percentage of privately owned 
timberland in the province, the ratio of exportable wood to the total stand is, 
under the present degree of use, liable to decrease rather than increase; particu- 
larly is this the case if unalienated lands at present unmerchantable are con- 
sidered. | 


SECTION 6—CONSUMPTION OF TIMBER IN ONTARIO 


Review of figures in Table I indicates that the stand of coniferous saw-timber 
in Ontario is 15,112 million feet, board measure. Included in this figure are the 
following amounts of the species indicated :— ! 


Ft. B.M. 
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The balance, 8,162 million feet, consists essentially in white and red pine, 
with relatively very small amounts of other softwoods. The hardwood stand, 
consisting of birch, maple, beech, poplar, and less important. species, is estimated 
at 7,735 million feet. 

Limiting discussion to the essential pulpwood species, spruce and balsam, a 
review of consumption will now be undertaken. First of all, the amounts of 
spruce and balsam, listed above, converted to cordwood measurement represent 
8.4 million cords. Aside from this amount, therefore, there is 76.1 million cords 
of spruce and balsam less than 12 inches on the stump, and suitable for pulp 
manufacture. These two amounts together represent the total available spruce- 
balsam stand of 84.5 million cords (see Table I). 

Table V shows the consumption of the various species in pulp manufacture 
during the decade 1913-1922. It is at once observed that over the whole period 
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spruce and balsam supplied nearly 97 per cent of the total wood consumption of 
the industry. Jackpine was used to the extent of less than 2 per cent; hemlock 
slightly more than 1 per cent, while the consumption of poplar was negligible in 
amount. Comparing spruce and balsam, the former has supplied 88.8 per cent 
of the total; the latter 7.9 per cent. There seems to have been no regularity in 
variation as to percentages of balsam between the individual years of the decade. 
Comparing the consumption of these two species to that in Quebec, it is noticeable 
that in Ontario the proportion of balsam used is very much less than in Quebec,— 
this undoubtedly being due to the fact that balsam is not so prevalent in the 
Ontario pulpwood forest. Undoubtedly, however, the outstanding feature of the 
table is the fact that, throughout this period, and for the decade as a whole, spruce 
supplied in very great measure the requirements of the pulp mills of the province. 


TABLE V.—LOCAL CONSUMPTION OF WOODS FOR PULP MANUFACTURE— 


ONTARIO 
Corps 
Year Spruce Balsam Jack pine Hemlock Poplar Total 

TES) bein eae lok tes |vpabere by hallah Ne 259, 999 54,165 6,056 524 500 321, 244 
IOI 9 Ri WC es a a Bs I 358, 988 75, 218 7,969 5, 076 500 447,751 
H [LO Ace a see reer Pah AMAA 396,115 66, 631 16,000 1,820 61 480,627 
UST Ghee ipapcwees wet ey pour 528, 165 THERM 15,102 15, 520 1,704 637,612 
OT AEN RUE CED DE Bs 659, 276 35, 927 2,850 36,436 | . 1, 206 735, 695 
TQ Ses Aare ies eR Ma A a 711,574 41,803 25,851 1,759 38, 704 784, 691 
TLE Yaa No eS UN a 779, 442 39, 227 15, 402 2,958 3,827 840, 856 
LOQQ UE AAS. 4 WEAPR ARN ME BAR: 887,519 84, 998 14, 185 8,914 2,056 942,672 
1921 ie Ee Laie dale le) pr paveliny 624,011 56, 384 13,431 5, 330 1, 433 700, 589 
I CUP Se PL Rese eee 897, 988 64, 150 17, 210 LAS ie eae eee 980, 635 

AROtaleesrtins te thew 6,103,077 545, 624 134, 056 74, 624 14,991 6,872,372 


TABLE Va—SPRUCE AND BALSAM MANUFACTURED INTO LUMBER— ‘ 
M BOARD FEET—ONTARIO 


Year Spruce Balsam Total 
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Nore.—Complete figures for lumber production of all species will be found in Table Vz. 


In Table Va are included the figures for consumption of spruce and balsam 
in the manufacture of lumber. Converting the amounts consumed to cordwood 
measure, and consolidating the figures so derived with those of Table V, con- 
sumption in pulp manufacture, Table Vb is obtained, containing the figures for 
total consumption of the species in both imdustries. 
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TABLE Vza.—AMOUNT OF SPRUCE AND BALSAM CONSUMED IN MANUFACTURE OF: 
LUMBER AND PULP—ONTARIO 


Expressed in Cords—500 Bd. Ft. = 1 Cord. 


Year Spruce Balsam Total 
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For both lumber and pulp, the average yearly consumption of spruce and 
balsam was. 841,995 cords. Refence to Table V shows that with the exception 
of 1921, in which year pulp production fell off, there was a continuous increase 
in amounts of wood consumed. The figures for lumber production in Table Va, 
however, show absolutely no inclination to continuity in variation; in part this 
is due to the fact that in Ontario, spruce is not the most important lumber 
species. The combination Table Vb, however, does exhibit move or less 
constancy in the variations. From this fact, as well as from consideration of the 
figures, it is quite evident that in Ontario the main use for spruce supplies has 
been in the manufacture of pulp. Also, if the year 1921 be overlooked, it is 
clearly the case that, in the later years of the decade, spruce and balsam con- 
sumption had almost doubled that of the first year. In other provinces, notably 
New Brunswick and Quebec, increase in pulpwood consumption was to ‘a great 
extent compensated by decrease in lumber manufacture, and in those circum- 
stances the yearly average derived for the decade was a safe one to use in gauging 
present consumption. Such is not the case in Ontario, however, for it cannot be 
expected that with continuous development in pulp output, there will be com- 
pensating reduction in lumber production. The average for the last five years 
of the decade is approximately 1,017,000 cords; the average for the last 4 years, 
about 1,050,000 cords; and the average of 1919, 1920 and 1922 is approximately 
1,142,000 cords. Now, the relatively low figure of 1918 was, nevertheless, a 
considerable increase over 1917, and there was therefore no curtailment; in fact 
the figure for that year merely represented a step upward in rapidly increasing 
consumption. The low figure of 1921, however, was due entirely to curtailment. 
While there would perhaps be justification for taking the average for the three 
years 1919, 1920 and 1922, as a basis for gauging consumption from now on, it 
is thought advisable to include 1921, as a year of sub-normal production, and to 
accept, as a basis of further calculations, the approximate average for the last 
four years, namely—1,050,000 cords. 


Coming to the question of pulpwood exports, Table Vc gives the official 
figures for the decade, these being based on authentic returns from collectors of 
customs at the various ports of exit. 

It may here be ‘observed that in 1923 the Ontario exports reached the 
unprecedented figure of 414,218 cords. Neglecting the 1923 figures, for the time 
being, however, a study of the figures in the table indicates that, in contra- 
distinction to both Quebee and New Brunswick, there has been a very decided, 
and almost continuous, upward trend in the amounts of Ontario exports. Here 
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CorDSs 
Year Exports : Year Exports 
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again, therefore, it cannot be considered satisfactory to take the yearly average 
for the decade as a basis for estimating present or future consumption. With 
the exception of the year 1915, when exports were comparable to those of more 
recent years, there is a distinct “break” in the export figures between 1917 and 
1918; in the latter year exports approached the 200,000 cord mark, and have 
nearly maintained or else exceeded that figure ever since. ‘Therefore, taking the 
five years 1918 to 1922, the averaye annual export may be set at 221,263 cords. 
Referring again to 1923 exports, it will be seen that the average from and 
including 1918, a six-year period of high exports, would be upwards of 250,000 
cords. 

Before proceeding with discussion of consumption, however, it is advisable 
once more to refer to the question of interprovincial traffic in pulpwood. As 
stated in discussion of the export situation in Quebec, Ontario exports are 
swelled by an amount of some 41,500 cords of wood, cut in Quebec, but leaving 
Canada through Ontario ports. A similar situation exists in the west, in the 
province of Manitoba, a considerable amount of pulpwood is cut and exported 
through Fort Francis, an Ontario port of exit. In the year studied, some 27,500 
cords of wood were handled in this manner, and apparently the trend is toward 
increase. On this basis, it appears that, in order to arrive at a true figure for 
Ontario exports, the customs figures must be reduced by some 70,000 cords. 
Depending upon the average selected, therefore (as between the five and six 
year figure) the average exports from Ontario may be said to have varied from 
about 150,000 to 180,000 cords per year. While there is perhaps no reason to 
expect that the abnormal figures of 1923 will be maintained, it does seem reason- 
able to assume that, contingent upon continuance of the present condition, 
permitting export, we might expect continued high exports. It is therefore quite 
reasonable to take the higher of the two averages, namely, 180,000 cords, as a 
basis for further discussion. . 

It is worthy of mention that the abnormal increase of exports experienced 
in 1923, for Ontario, accounts in great measure for the startling increase of 38 
per cent in total Dominion exports. 

Lacking official data in the customs reports as to the respective amounts 
of the various species exported, it is not possible to give accurate figures for this 
phase of the situation. By studying the import and consumption figures of the 
United States, however, and applying the process of elimination, it is possible 
to arrive at figures which indicate reasonably well the exports of the main 
species. United States consumption of imported poplar over the four-year 
period 1919 to 1922 averaged 160,000 cords per year, practically all of which was 
used in the States of Maine, New York, and Pennsylvania. Of poplar, it has 
already been explained, Quebec and New Brunswick have supplied 60,000 and 
35,000 cords, respectively; it is undoubtedly the case, therefore, that most, if 
not all, of the balance, 65,000 cords, was supplied from Ontario. It must be 
clearly borne in mind that these figures do not include the amounts for the year 
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1923. During the latter year, Quebec and New Brunswick have undoubtedly 
maintained, if not increased, the export quota ascribed to them; also, Nova 
Scotia has “come in” with a small amount. 

.1n Ontario, as previously stated, total exports for 1923 showed a most 
unusual increase, and, if the evidence given to the Commission in this con- 
nection is accurate, there j is no doubt that a large portion of the total exports 
consisted of poplar. It may be pointed out, however, that the consumption of 
poplar in United States is restricted in amount by the capacity of that branch of 
the industry which can use it, and the figures indicate that the soda pulp 
industry has experienced relatively little development over a decade or more. 
If, therefore, 1923 exports included any great increase in the amount of poplar, 
it can only have been brought about by serious curtailment of the domestic cut 
of poplar in the United States, or else as a result of abnormal stocking-up of 
poplar supplies in that country. It should here be stated that poplar which may 
be exported for matchwood, excelsior or products other than pulp is not taken 
into consideration. 

Setting aside the 1923 figures which clearly were far from normal, it is 
quite evident that the average annual exports of poplar from Ontario approxi- 
mated 65,000 cords. The balance of exports manifestly is of spruce and 
balsam, perhaps in the ratio of about ten to one. The net average annual 
exports of these two species, therefore, may be taken at 115,000 cords. Of all 
the exports, spruce has averaged 574 per cent (probably more, as it is doubtful 
whether balsam attains the one-to-ten ratio); poplar, approximately 36 per 
cent; and balsam about 64 per cent. 

Approaching an estimate of spruce and balsam consumption in other direc- 
tions, the last census gives, for the year 1920, the following amounts of wood 
products as having been ee roe the farms: 
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By reason of the ese RH af handpesorl for fuel, and of jackpine for 
railway ties, it is improbable that large amounts of spruce are used in these 
directions. A certain amount of spruce does find its way into consumption 
for these purposes, however, and for this, 35,000 cords is a conservative estimate. 
- The small amounts of spruce and balsam consumed in the mines of ‘the 
province, and also in lath production, would probably not greatly exceed 5,000 
cords; in Ontario, lath stock is largely drawn from pine supplies, and essentially 
from slabs and other waste of sawmill operations. 

Summing the various items of spruce and balsam consumption it appears 
that, for the manufacture of pulp and lumber; for exports, and for miscellan- 
eous other purposes, the average consumption of the two species may be set at 
some 1,200,000 cords, of which spruce furnished approximately 1,116,000 cords, 
or 93 per ‘cent. « This average amount, and any increase which may arise 
through development in the pulp industry, must be drawn from a total of avail- 
able spruce stand approximating 75 million cords. 

In order to avoid premature conclusions as to the extent to which the avail- 
able quantity of spruce will supply future demands, it will be necessary to 
review possible developments in the pulp and lumber industries. As pointed 
_ out, in Ontario, spruce has not so far attained such prominence in lumber 
production as has been the case in all other eastern provinces and also on the 
prairies. Pine has headed the list of lumber species in Ontario, but as will be 
pointed out later, the waning in supplies of this species may give rise to condi- 
tions where (if ‘the lumbering industry is to be sustained on any basis 
comparable to that of the present) it will probably be necessary to add very 
materially to the annual cut of spruce. 
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SECTION 7—THE EXTENT OF PULP AND SAW-MILL INDUSTRIES. 


In Ontario also, development of the pulp industry has been phenomenal. 
Fifteen years have witnessed almost constant increase in production. In 1922 
the pulp production for this province alone exceeded the total production of the 
entire Dominion in the year 1912. Capital invested in the industry now reaches 
close to 150 million dollars. Although second to Quebec in quantity of pulp 
manufactured, Ontario leads all provinces in the production of paper products, 
with 47.4 per cent of the Dominion total to her credit. 


TABLE Vd—PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY—ONTARIO 


Pulp Production 
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Paper Production 


Year Book , Other 
News- and Wrapping Boards Paper Total 
print Writing Products 
Tons 
| 6) See 4 8 PUA Ry So ONO NNON | MNMRE Os Ly He ane Oe dee de ie a SE AL) IN eee ai oe tS lol Iotcecy ects Comeucunro 
187) ee Tee de ee eee Pra Ue eon eee OM Seat Src san ests MA MER Dees Moti poe: cu camoch ane 
A Eo GS ARR IMR RR A OU a AT an ce NY | COE a el KO ae ee ALM EA aes RCNA es At MOPAR re cca is cuss § cheats 
pe Ae UEC RA Re oe PURE i WIN LS ake gle Milne.) RA ai a Ree el WA eters Mr iat eA MUM Aleeiccr Ae L nce Sus asl chet ae 5%. Settee, leah 
LOU emer a arses. Haat 316, 147 33,445 10, 563 19, 228 4,172 383,555 
OILS TRNAS Sd ea 325,023 30, 989 12,388 51,922 4,906 425, 228 
TECHS IAL tea See SA Re hs Wo ald gs 352, 254 39, 023 10,193 92,355 4,967 498, 792 
TDAOM Ap ERP Ee EON ChE Pir ei 380, 943 49,066 17, 866 103, 356 9,533 560, 764 
OF erate nae hole Pad ant ae ah Ae 389, 266 88, 102 14,016 61,954 4,540 507,878 
Bo DA lead) nh eo Ca eR 499, 201 43,275 18, 283 80, 605 7,074 648, 488 
SC hALOUAS eae cas 2,262,834 233, 900 83, 309 409,420} » 385,192 3,024,655 


The figures in Table Vd clearly indicate the development in individual 
phases of the industry. Except for fluctuations due to industrial conditions, 
there has been constant increase in production of ground wood; 1918 and 1921, 
the only individual years which show decreases, were in turn followed by years 
of very much greater increases. Figures for production of chemical pulp, also, 
indicate consistent progress, except in the sulphate and soda processes; of 
the former it may be said that development has been retarded by restriction in 
available markets; as for soda pulp, manufacture by this process has never 
been developed to any great extent. 


POURRA te Werencchese 1,110,062]34, 168,754] 940, 199/33, 671,384] 992,901/43,142,377| 734, 054/24, 518, 164 
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TABLE Ve.—ONTARIO LUMBER PRODUCTION 1913 TO 1922 INCLUSIVE, BY KINDS OF WOOD, 
QUANTITY CUT AND VALUE 
1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 
Kinds of Wood ure vs —— 
t is . “ ft 
Pan Value me Value a ee | Value RB) “an Value eee? Value 
$ $ $ $ $ 
White pine.. 516,098}15, 396, 269} 488,312/10, 158,751! 623,119/12, 700,225) 604, 562/12,549,487| 611,726/14,870,638 
Hemlock. . 142,731] 2,394,986] 185,453} 2,805,852) 107,913] 1,560,783] 70,112} 1,094,507] 164,688] 3,339,985 
PRA PIR... b6Ie. wih de 132,646] 2,461,900} 85,181] 1,474,798) 102,776] 1,873,955) 55,086] 1,060,358] 91,893] 2,266,057 
SUT ave Se aoe 104,485] 1,597,652) 85,788) 1,438,200] 84,095) 1,373,217) 65,484] 1,186,162] 49,477] 1,167,918 
hate de, Seats ge 61,213) 1,107,384] 53,266] 1,074,007] 35,311} 653,701) 24,395) 497,144] 12,574! 342,999 
HIME as ena ge 27,305] 593,853] 26,431) 560,029] 20,266] 396,827) 13,527] 287/338) 12,646] 263,688 
BACH iA) «och koe bata 25,665 512,005} 23,153 454,216) 15,374 286,042) 15,727 811,516}. 10,421 293,880 
Jack pine A: 24,297} 352,510] 17,890} 268,585) 10,597} 161,951] 17,520) 315,107) 12,227) 278,436 
Basswo0d ..5/)s 00 de. 22,867| 501,959} 23,741] 502,370; 12,452) 246,679} 8,530} 179,628] 8,952] 228 989 
Bedar hes Hales Sa: 9,493} 151,484) 7,072} 120,130} 2,659 44,139] 2,858 49,032} 5,770 79, 232 
Beet): 4.8! i) 8,701] 145,464] 12,026) 204,638} 3,360 57,548) 4,155 71,459] 1,809 37,715 
PAS Pay 2G pe ROBT S, 5,677} 142,698) 5,877) 129,917) 3,429 71,504} 2,219 47,531| 3,010 68,352 
a RARE EF 8 ee Fe ee 8 Be 5,081 171,324 3,903 120,631 2,335 66,342 2,451 72,749 1,505 60,217 
PSBISATIEY A), Sheesh was 4,364 69,478} 10,878 183, 064 4,341 60,431 1,256 18,470 2,271 45,809 
Mamearachs <b cctsuchk 4,691 66,324} 4,319 65,388] 2,959 46,192| 2,527 43,158] 2,535 51,767 
Poplar (Aspen)......... 1,714 20,879} 4,889 55,647] 1,465 ISLS | LOCC 21,963} 1,235 4,731 
Chbsthatiss sail Dak 1,307 25,072} 1,163 25, 942 522 12,043 457 10,898 240 9, 633 
Poplar (Balsam)....... 1,060 17, 296 2,392 25,597 482 5,911 273 4,143 1,309 22,282 
Gory ehh et eh 625 23, 260 900 25, 299 203 5,534 144 5,059 53 2,151 
Poplar (Cottonwood) 500 5,990 569 8, 144 1,492 16,775 945 16,455 641 12,745 
Butrermuty {1 fH iy eFs: -2 178 5,100 635 8,594 115 2,892 123 2,781 11 365 
(OLS 3316. ee ete Seer 176 4,635 262 7,866 65 2,095 90 2,552 20 1,334 
MBIHCK POM LFF oc tes 125 3,000 12 HESIARE Caan aa ee AeA ede oe ek toate 10 805 
VV RIM O Ste fate. egal 35 1,617 46 1,727 28 968 32 be ST sae pe ee EE ae 
Hs Saree eae eae rede 20 358 23 412 of UHR ED Ve Ae a A WC Ie 
Sycamores. v.2). oi. ae cts ll PASUN Pd cet ea a aed Ro bbs 3 nailer | el lek bet -+ J Eat de Olt bn Ly VO 
assnivas. fils. 1 VEE W RR ND» OLE Be Ee AS ay OR | em ev lL YE lg I CM a aa ON 
Oe Fare Liao te pe Ga gy AI Sol lei ce fae gD Re af 8 AE (VUE aT ae Re |! ea 6,843 67,124 
Wacrommen wines eee ice tes i Meek key, Rne en. RUM AAD eT Ee Oakes ks lip dee ence 108,398} 1,901,681 
Whitewood...........5. 
ADebals Pi AS 42k wll. 1,101 ,066)25, 773, 407/1,044,131]19, 719, 972|1,035,341]19, 663, 950) 894,050/17, 848, 675|1,110,264/25, 438,449 
| 
1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
Kinds of Wood 
phe Value patie Value ae as. Value a Value ute Value 
$ $ $ $ $ 
White pine. ............ 585, 342/20, 336,885] 355,000/14, 938,090] 520, 206|24,444,777| 398,872|14,432, 709] 479, 933]17, 271,484 
PLOUMOCIGR aeeci steels 121,538] 3,183,841] 79,999] 2,505,203) 89,539] 3,236,410] 72,460] 1,987,203] 68,900] 1,712,339 
89,693] 2,978,929) 80,662] 3,084,531} 80,511] 3,349,339] 80,275) 2,344,150] 62,807] 1,871,806 
64,127] 1,931,947] 180,487] 6,100,925] 108,766] 4,372,501] 44,565] 1,258,001] 61,205) 1,623,744 
24,351] 704,743] 24,504] 954,824] 37,012] 1,560,912] 31,857] 1,184,989] 20,290] - 726,034 
13,780} 281,083] 11,566} 432,534] 20,954) 838,940] 14,043} 498,941) 12,446] 433,938 
10,485] 349,019] 16,791) 635,657] 24,776) 1,108,369] 20,798} 748,102] 15,298) 542,902 
$PAGK DING 49, 0 ab tele eae 19,026] 530,261] 23,808] 752,018] 44,236] 1,629,715] 34,326] 804,488} 28,841] 633,010 
Basswood: 2. .0k05.4.. 4 14,247] 274,067} 11,928} 449,157] 18,835). 569,780} 12,688} 454,475] 9,863] 337,000 
Gedarii gt taser: (%2 3, 230 80,705} 3,804) 117,143} 7,691} 259,197) 2,833 85,400] 2,354 68, 955 
SOGOU tree seine eek: 3,592 97,979) 5,204) 170,433) 4,531 175,650) 3,907} 114,895} 2,843 84,459 
LNs: Shes, OOP OP aa 1,741 54,581) 2,476 83,994} 3,845} 151,463] 3,188] 106,659} 2,351 78,168 
Wailer St ces ho ree 2,296 76,879] 1,238 79,548] 3,564) 164,767] 2,267} 111,184) 1,971 96,661 
SFSIC Fact be dhe See ee 2,061 48,408] 1,439 AS een CG LUSN i DO l7410)) nk O00 38,106) 2,129 60,675 
PaMaracts a Ala. 1,387 36,623 1,414 43,012} 11,803 482, 925 748 21,773 719 20,006 
Poplar (Aspen)......... 3,484 74,969! 4,817} 150,653] 7,852) 261,081} 5,347} 202,517) 1,640 45,653 
@hertnut 2% 4i715:..% } 735 22,191 631 21,073 699 33,690 871 18,588 479 22,586 
Poplar (Balsam)....... 1,385 29,009 391 abe bic WANS | ach ee A I ae DORA Ae a (Cor mere aa eer ea ONL Ss 
Bekoryey as es 141 6,185 151 4,366 155 6,115 132 6, 234 111 5, 857 
Poplar (Cottonwood).. 82 1,935 242 ORE Sate cpeteh lett st La oy ehevah ap lito che use UT pies chcel serena ee ati ena Sree 
Bubternut is isios besos. 26 773 47 1,974 51 2,460 59 2,354 56 1,989 
Re heriynee sacar et hes 41 1,404 164 3,831 155 6,564 104 4,903 88 3,929 
Black comoeie ace © 8 565 13 740 72 4,640 15 1,415 19 887 
Walnut03),.... aig ee Seamer oe een. IF aed sn ae | eu ctaeet sles Oy reuco meter Hie aM atrey Lia's, aya: dtey wicte [Idea rege os « |=: ara ordiate ecere [Pat eceress thal te oaeaie atats 
PMU EL aR, NRA REE Hee eee CIRO S POLL Chom ccuere PROMS Adal ete tae lo. /T Aa TIN Sey Pae ey. i) 150 
CAIN ONS Eh al See Nee cee eID CAL AE LOR WALL AL MAIRE LO RAR SLAMS EA a itched oltfecinietate Ae vie'c le ctslalfehefond eee t fa cleheytchoa lle pimp opie «a 
Se ELLE Abe ey Wie SEL eR Re oe te need oR taeatc alert Mee cron Wake ova rete Rsln sepa WL Sa! Sei, ale ayacaregeeie Uap imasonlan eter ois dh gaia aa ledt rave ea bts, 5 
Wither Kinds stax stoan acts 2,250 57,946] 3,874) 118,592) 6,046) 225,607) 3,844 91,078} 1,918 44,084 
Custom sawing........ Te TAS Osh S27 1h HOO, CMON M2OD 7 BDO cco Selah ons [eg share ajetotore olathe AS aff Shevatel erelat eve | tied Dareate [ied ouyenen ws 
VERIO IOC erties Puena or |) MRmer Nee ir Ran tS UMM OMe Pasir a at's etan I\place eqs ote | sssge cleavvifar sia: ate.o 0 alee a! [lmcSbeiejedg in, ie 14 1,000 


776, 280)25, 687,280 
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Table Ve indicates the lumber production from all species, over the period 
1913 to 1922. The average yearly production was approximately 974 million 
feet board measure. In their general trend, the figures show a falling off in 
production, small but none the less clear-cut. Peak production for the decade 
centred on the years 1917 and 1918, since when the reduction has occurred. 

For the entire period, white pine has furnished 53.2 per cent of the lumber 
supplies; hemlock, 11.3 per cent; spruce, 9.1 per cent; and red pine about 9 per 
cent. These four conifers have therefore supplied 82.6 per cent of all the 
lumber, the balance of the cut coming from jackpine, cedar, balsam, tamarack 
(aggregating 3.6 per cent) and the hardwoods. Although the total figures give 
spruce third place, this position was attained by virtue of relatively high cut 
in two or three individual years; its general position has been fourth, red pine 
more frequently occupying third rank,. and hemlock, second. Perhaps of 
interest, here, is the fact that jackpine supplies slightly less than 2.4 per cent 
of sawn lumber. From the foregoing, it is also evident that the cut of hardwood 
lumber is less than 14 per cent of the total. 

It is necessary to make special reference to the pine situation. Adding 
together the production for both white and red pine, the total production in ten 
years was approximately 6,045 million feet—62.1 per cent of total production, 
and an average of over 600 million feet per year. Now, the total remaining 
stand of these species is estimated at some 8 billion feet, board measure. The 
conclusion is perfectly obvious; for only a few years, may we expect the 
supplies of mature pine to last, at the present rate of consumption. 

The original stand of white and red pine in Ontario is estimated to have 
contained some 45 billion feet. Since the beginning of the industry in the 
province, however, lumbering operations have been chiefly directed at exploita- 
tion of these two species. In point of geographical location, and by definition 
of their habitat, they occupied the more accessible regions, and it is but natural 
that, offering the very highest grades of lumber, they should have been the 
subject of main interest. As a result of land settlement, the encroachment of 
hardwoods on cut-over pine lands, but mainly on account of fires on logged- 
over areas, the reproduction of these species has been prevented on approxi- 
mately one-half of the original pine-bearing area. On these areas where 
reproduction of the species has taken place, the new growth is for the most 
part in the younger age classes, and cannot, therefore, be expected to produce 
saw-material for many years to come. 

Just as white and red pine have, through depletion, passed into relative 
insignificance in provinces further east, it appears quite clear that we are upon 
the threshold of a similar expertence in Ontario. In a discussion of pulpwood 
resources, the significance of the serious pine situation lies in the fact that, 
unless lumber production falls off very perceptibly, we may soon expect, from 
this direction, a more serious attack on spruce supplies than has so far been 
experienced. If pine production over the decade be segregated in two five year 
groups, it is immediately perceived that the average for the later period is much 
lower than for the first half of the decade. This is undoubtedly due to the 
fact that supplies are becoming less accessible, and we may with every assur- 
ance expect a still further falling off. Unless, therefore, total lumber production 
is to be seriously curtailed, we may indeed expect larger consumption of other 
species. Spruce, offering the second largest stand of available coniferous saw- 
timber, will very naturally be the species of greatest interest. 

Anticipating at least some further development in the pulp industry, which 
is bound to materially increase the consumption of pulpwood, and with an addi- 
tional drain impending on pulpwood species through lumbering activities, it is 
abundantly clear that hasty conclusions, based upon figures presented in Section 
6, would greatly exaggerate the degree of adequacy in supplies. 
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SECTION 8—TREND OF THE PULPWOOD BUSINESS IN ONTARIO 


Except in 1915, when exports were very much greater than in the years 
preceding it,—higher indeed than exports in each of the 5 years following—the 
first eight years of the decade show a persistent tendency toward increased 
exports. It has already been established that average figures for the last half 
of the decade greatly exceed those of the first five years. In Ontario, therefore, 
the export trade in pulpwood has had a much greater effect in increasing the cut 
of spruce than has been the case in Quebec or New Brunswick; exports therefore 
share, with local pulp manufacture, the responsibility for increased drain on 
pulpwood resources. This relation is the more obvious when the very large 
exports for 1923 are considered. Under all the circumstances, we are quite 
justified in the conclusion reached,—that we may expect even greater demands 
upon existing supplies. 

In the year covered by the Census, the local pulp manufacturers cut from 
their own limits some 612,893 cords of wood. On the other hand 329,779 cords 
were purchased from other sources. In the same year the farmers of the province 
produced and sold 249,237 cords. It is immediately noticeable that, in Ontario, 
a situation, entirely different to that in other provinces, exists; namely, the pulp 
mills actually buy more than the total quantity produced by farmers and 
settlers. It is therefore clear that large quantities were purchased from wood- 
cutters other than farmers. It will be remembered that 1920 was a year of very 
active pulpwood operations on the farms, prices being at a peak; it is there- 
fore improbable that the farms had ever produced so much pulpwood as they 
did in that year. Notwithstanding this fact, the amount purchased by the mills 
in 1920 represented a falling-off of approximately 100,000 cords from the amount 
purchased in 1919, and even 1918 (a year of moderate production of pulp) 
showed very large purchases by the mills. Two deductions are obvious, (1) that 
the impetus to production of pulpwood on the farms has been induced 
by the possibilities of export trade,. brought about by the increased 
activities of American pulpwood buyers on this side of the line; and 
(2) that, altogether aside from prices which may be offered by the respective 
parties, and aside from the question of locality, there exists within the province 
a@ demand for purchased spruce and balsam very materially in excess of the 
amount of those species cut by the farmers and settlers. That the first is true, 
may be freely conceded; as for the second, it is only necessary to observe that 
in the six year period 1917 to 1922 Ontario mills purchased wood at the yearly 
average rate of 295,000 cords. Even taking the unprecedented exports of 1923, 
and assuming that the startling increase was due to farm wood-cutting activities; 
conceding further, that the proportion of poplar (unused to any extent in 
Canada) remained as Jow as in previous years, namely 36 per cent; it is at once 
apparent that the average annual purchases of Ontario mills greatly exceed 
the amount of spruce and balsam entering into exports, derived by eliminating 
poplar on the foregoing basis. 

In view of the peculiar circumstances previously related, it is manifestly 
difficult to determine with any degree of accuracy the percentage of farmers’ 
wood entering into exports. On the one hand, it is well known that, particu- 
larly in the north country, considerable numbers of wood contractors other than 
farmers engage in the operation of timberlands held specifically for that purpose; 
on the other hand, it is equally well known that in the aggregate the mills 
purchase large quantities of wood from farmers. In 1923, undoubtedly, the 
percentage of farmers’ wood to total exports was high. For more normal years, 
represented by an average net export of 180,000 cords, however, it is considered 
that not more than from 40 to 50 per cent of the exports, if that much, consisted 
of wood cut by farmers or settlers. 
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It is quite clear that in the province market already exists for the disposal 
of spruce and balsam pulpwood, and that the market is already taken advantage 
of to a material extent by farmers and settlers. It is also quite clear that the 
pulp companies, having for the most part large timber holdings at their disposal, 
purchase wood from other sources to a much greater extent than is the case in 
Quebec; that they do so, may also be taken as an indication that they are 
endeavouring to conserve their own supplies. 


SECTION 9—SUMMARY OF SITUATION—DURATION OF SUPPLIES 


If only to permit study of the situation, it is proposed, for this province 
also, to analyse the results secured by application of the theory of ‘ ultimate 
exhaustion.’* The total available spruce-balsam stand is 84-5 million cords, and 
the total annual consumption 1-2 million cords; the quotient, 70 years, repre- 
sents the time that supplies might be expected to last, were it not for other 
factors in depletion. For spruce alone, the stand is 75 million cords and annual 
consumption 1-12 million cords,—67 years’ supply, in the same premises. 

In Ontario similar difficulties are met with in discussion of increment,’ as 
elsewhere. Conditions for regeneration and for growth, however, are very simi- 
lar to those which obtain in the province of Quebec; and certainly there is no 
justification for taking a rate higher than one per cent, if even that figure is 
justified. The problem must be dealt with, however, and in the lack of data 
which would compel the use of a lower rate, one per cent is adopted for further 
calculations. . 

Applying this rate to the total spruce-balsam stand of 127.50 million 
cords (just as liberal an application as was made in Quebec, and equally open 
to question) the annual increment would be 1.275 million cords,—in this proy- 
ince, apparently a little greater than consumption, and undoubtedly due to the 
fact that spruce is not used to the same extent for lumber as is the case in. 
Quebec. A slightly increased use in that direction—which is entirely probable 
as a result of white pine depletion—would bring consumption into balance with 
the assumed increment. For the purpose of discussion, therefore, we may say 
that there is approximate balance between the two. All other factors in deple- 
tion—fire, insects and decay—therefore represent net depletion. 

During the past five years the average area of timber lands burned annu- 
ally has been approximately 670,000 acres, of which 210,000. acres was mer- 
chantable timber; 270,000 acres young growth; and 190,000 acres cut-over 
lands. Making proper allowance for species other than pulpwood, and apply- 
ing very conservative figures as to stands, the average loss of the pulpwood 
species has been at least 1 million cords per year, a portion of which is subject 
to salvage. Fortunately the province has not suffered from a budworm epi- 
demic in any way approaching the widespread severity that was experienced 
in Quebec and New Brunswick; more limited losses have been suffered, how= 
ever, to a total of perhaps 5 million cords in all. Consequently over a ten- 


/ 


year period an average annual loss through budworm has been about half we 


million cords. No estimate is possible for damage by other insects, although 
continuous loss is caused thereby. For the material losses by fungi, also, no 
figures are available. . 

It will at once be perceived that the aggregate of all these losses is very 
much higher than the amount annually consumed in actual utilization; it is 
also much greater than annual increment. Consequently, neglecting a probable 
increase in consumption, the net annual wastage through all factors of deple- 
tion will result in reduction in supplies at a much more rapid rate than that 
indicated by the simple division of the amount annually used into. the amount 
of the total available stand. 


*See also Section 10, Chapter II. 
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As previously inferred, unless the lumber industry is to go into decline, 
it may definitely be expected that a greater amount of spruce will be used in 
the sawmills of the province. Also, at least some further expansion may be 
expected in the pulp industry. Under such circumstances, an unfavourable 
balance between increment and consumption is almost bound to develop. 

In conclusion it may be stated that the large net depletion involves serious 
inroads upon wood capital, which condition is absolutely inimical to the 
permanence of the lumber and pulp industries. If these industries are to 
maintain the important position they now hold in.the industrial life of the 
province, there are two main problems which must be faced in a very practical 
and very energetic way; (1) material reduction in the amounts of losses through 
fire and insects; and (2) regulation of cutting operations in such a manner 
that. the yearly consumption will be kept within the limits of net annual incre- 
ment. 


CHAPTER VI.—MANITOBA 


Coming to western Canada we encounter a distinct change in forest con- 
ditions, and also in the manner and extent to which the forest resources have been 
subjected to exploitation. The forest of Manitoba is much less complex in 
composition, consisting essentially in a spruce-jackpine-poplar forest with rela- 
tively small proportion of other species such as tamarac, balsam and white 
birch. While a few other hardwoods are found in the southern half of the prov- 
ince, this is the westerly and northerly limit of such species. The distribution 
of the forest also is quite different from that in Eastern Canada, in that there 
is a more or less distinct line of demarcation between the absolutely open 

lands—the prairie—and the wooded country. So far as forest industry is con- , 
cerned, it has been confined almost entirely to lumbering operations. No pu!p 
mills have as yet been established, and the only activity in the direction of 
pulpwood has been in taking out relatively small amounts for mills farther 
east in Ontario, and for export to the United States. It should therefore be 
kept in mind that in the following discussion of pulpwood resources the subject 
is treated on the basis of potentialities rather than actualities. 


SECTION 1—TOTAL PULPWOOD RESOURCES 


Manitoba has a land area of 229,332 square miles, of which the forest 
area is 137,600 square miles, or approximately 60 per cent. Of the latter some ~ 
27,600 square miles (20 per cent) is classified as merchantable and accessible, 
the balance, 110,000 square miles, consisting of unmerchantable forest. 

: On the entire forest area, there is estimated to be a total stand of 71,850,000 
cords of the four species, spruce, balsam, jackpine and poplar, which is used for 
this purpose, and aside from the question of actual accessibility, would be 
available as pulpwood. It will be noted that hemlock has disappeared, as this 
species is not native to Manitoba. Of the foregoing amount, jackpine is present 
to the extent of 20,500,000 cords, and poplar to the amount of 28,200,000 cords, 
these two species aggregating over 67 per cent of the total estimated stand. 

The resources of Manitoba have been subjected to severe exploitation for 
saw-timber, and also, by reason of extensive railway construction, to operation 
for railway ties as intimated in the introductory paragraph, however, operations 
for pulpwood have been confined exclusively to a relatively small amount, 
originating largely in the peninsula between Lakes Winnipeg and Manitoba and 
in the southeastern portion of the province. 
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A large portion of the pulpwood resources above stated consist in very 
sparsely timbered areas from which, under present conditions or under con- 
ditions of development which can reasonably be anticipated, will hardly develop 
a market. The total amount considered to be available and merchantable within- 
the near future is 27,500,000 cords of the four species. Of this amount spruce 
and balsam, the only species in great demand for pulp manufacture elsewhere in 
Canada, are present to the extent of 94 million cords. 


SECTION 2—PULPWOOD UNDER EXCLUSIVE CONTROL OF THE 
DOMINION 


In this province ownership of the forest resources lies in the Crown, in the 
right of the Dominion of Canada. . Until very recent years, the disposal of 
timber by the federal government had been confined to the licensing of timber 
berths to supply sawmill operations; to supply tie and other construction timber 
for railways; and finally, under a system of permits, to provide settlers with 
timber for buildings and other structures consequent upon the settlement of 
lands for farming purposes. As a result of these developments the greater part 
of the accessible saw and tie timber has been alienated so far as the merchantable 
material is concerned. Moreover, to a greater extent the timber rights so demised 
have been intensively used, and consequently there has been a notable reduction 
in the timber resources. 

The Dominion, however, still retains unimpaired title to over 92 per cent 
(127,021 square miles) of the forest area of the province. On this area the total 
stand of all species under review is estimated to be 65.7 million cords, only 20.6 
million cords of which, however, are of spruce and balsam. Further, of the 
latter, approximately 7 million cords, only, may be considered as merchantable; 
the balance is either far too remote, or is in such thin stands, that it cannot be 
given serious consideration for many years to come. 


SECTION 3—PULPWOOD UNDER REGULATIVE CONTROL OF THE 
DOMINION 


An area approximating 2,100 square miles has been disposed of in the form 
of licenses and berths, the total stand thereon being estimated at about 3.67 
million cords. Of the latter nearly 2 million cords is of spruce and balsam. All 
timber so disposed of, however, is subject to conditions requiring manufacture in 
Canada. Also, it is subject to regulation of the Crown as to methods under 
- which it shall be operated. 

It is of interest to note here, that about three years ago, a tract of some 720 
square miles, lying to the east of Lake Winnipeg, was disposed of as ‘‘ Pulpwood 
Berth No. 1”. Later, an extension to the area was granted by Order in Council, 
but so far no operations have taken place. 


SECTION 4—PULPWOOD ON PRIVATELY OWNED LANDS 


An area of 8,484 square miles, comprising 6.17 per cent of the total forest 
area of the province has been disposed of in’ fee simple,—to the railway com- 
panies, as subsidies; as grants to the Hudson’s Bay Company; and to settlers 
taking up land. On these private lands the total stand is 2.45 million cords, of 
which a little better than one-half million cords is available spruce and balsam. 
Under present conditions, all of this timber carries the privilege of export, 
although relatively little has heretofore been exploited for that purpose. 

Of the area privately owned, some 800 square miles is owned by the rail- 
ways and the Hudson’s Bay Company, and 4,600 square miles by settlers, and 
the ownership is therefore essentially Canadian. The-balance is a miscellany 
of private holdings the controlling classes of which it is not possible to segregate. 
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SECTION 5—SUMMARY RE FEDERAL CONTROL OF EXPORTS 


From the foregoing discussion, it is manifest that in Manitoba, by reason of 
manufacturing restrictions imposed upon all except privately owned timber, the 
Dominion Government already effectively prevents the export of unmanufactured 
pulpwood. In effect, this restriction applies to all except 3.4 per cent of the 
total stand, and to all but 5.4 per cent of the merchantable balsam and spruce 
timber available. 


SECTION 6—CONSUMPTION OF TIMBER IN MANITOBA 


Table I indicates that the total stand of soft-wood saw-timber in the 
province is 2,335 million feet, board measure. Of this amount, spruce contributes 
2,000 million; jackpine 250 million; balsam 75 million; the balance of 10 million 
consisting of other softwood species of relatively little importance. These 
amounts, however, are included in the totals in cordwood measure. Of spruce 
and balsam, therefore, there is available for all purposes approximately 94 
million cords. 

Up to the present time there has never been a cord of wood converted into 
pulp in Manitoba, and at the present time there is only to be considered, there- 
fore, the consumption for lumber and other purposes, and for exports. Table 
VI gives the amount of spruce manufactured over the decade, expressed in cords. 


TABLE VI—SPRUCE MANUFACTURED INTO LUMBER—MANITOBA 
Expressed in Cords - 500 Bd. Ft.= 1 cord 


Year Spruce 

IOUS. 0 3 SSS Se ou Sulake Ae en Oe ee IR ET, CR AUR 20 ND Eee Ire te eer) DN 129, 234 
OTe iy. Me atta ce CRN SE TRAM TROPA SORE ED Read Be hile Cee anys eer cboereae erie ae. Oe! 81,278 
TIER JASN cie Bo > bi ODOIRU GD K0 BIS EEO OETA G DRT SRO DIOR Oa CEI EIDE G DAS ere wees eb aA Oe ia. SRR ESTERS & 78,772 
LIN Adie: SPEAR OR eects ee ee Te REE ae Ne ee Oe ee eee nee, Carn acne eee ame g 111,482 
LO acct ocute Bueen ab oitnd Elekcad Ce Ethers Rach tees eee A ae Fase a cata 5 ra le tates Mili chy aie ete Hei 105,168 
TRONS ea asad to Dh ald & AS Cee eo O aS BOS SEES CRTAMELA ABTA S ASA Pita O EB Or bo ne RISA CISER ASS ORS OR OMRI RR tMAES BORE 100, 440 
THO ecste cS ea RN RE ARS a ERS a a RRS YC LM HON Re Clee" CMR oat ray POE Rn On Meee, EN Me 55, 856 
BE) (Pree MERE) Peaster tic acs hires face PU TES aA GE Ses ee PenRe eee eee Gb oe, Fi aheutecte tue waar nial siswarerins sees 112, 220 
(an 6 See Leia a hs Be ok ee SAA Mie ay ERM RAD STEER Ce (aes, tO es 8 SS itn 2 eA ens ean aR eee 2h) ees el 120, 846 
ete Pee RE Rn INA oS NY See A ery le Bat wre ncrrr. cscthe spare ater aye Savetenbohs. 106,312 

otal: sees Be SEL ATE APIA CE Mes DPE ASS SMB ES PAR, cn oe! aka fie Saleh eet dee itia Rohe et svo lamas 1,001, 608 
PRS 1S Genet I ROM Re er Ae ecanc ca. inca Ra DY Mies -befiowes aususmousi tus tous (adil s. iahgnisPaba reacts ouer's 100,161 


Nore.—In only one year of the decade, viz., 1917, was balsam reported to have been manufactured, 
and then only to the extent of 20,000 feet B.M. This species is therefore eliminated from the table. 


It appears that the average annual consumption of the species for lumber 
‘has been approximately 100,000 cords. While the average production for the 
first five years of the decade is perceptibly higher than for the second half, 
and this may partly be attributed to falling-off in supplies, it is in greater 
measure due to decrease in the demand of local markets. The figure of 100,000 
cords may manifestly be taken as a fair average. 

So far as exports of pulpwood are concerned, the customs figures for wood 
handled through Manitoba ports of exit indicate so few shipments that it is not 
necessary to include a table similar to that for other provinces. For instance, 
customs figures, even for 1923, indicate an export of only 80 cords, while data 
for previous years is also fragmentary in character. On the other hand, it 
is well known that in recent years the cutting of pulpwood in, and shipmeni, 
from, the province, has reached material proportions. As a result of evidence 
presented to the Commission, and on the basis of study of interprovincial traffic 
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in pulpwood for export, it is considered that we may definitely figure upon an 
annual export of from thirty to forty thousand cords, practically all of which 
goes out through Fort Frances, Ontario. 

In regard to uses for other purposes such as railway ties, construction 
timber, fuel, etc., detailed statistics are lacking. Spruce particularly, however, 
is used to a far greater extent on the prairies for such purposes than is the case 
further east. It is conservatively estimated that at least 80,000 cords of the 
species is consumed as fuel, and that an additional 10,000 cords is used for rail- 
way ties and construction timber. While these figures are entirely in the nature 
of rough estimates, it is fully believed that they are, if anything, too conser- 
vative. 

Summing up the consumption of balsam and spruce for all purposes, it is 
quite clear that from 200,000 to 230,000 cords, at least, represents the average 
annual consumption of the species. As previously pointed out the total avail- 
able and merchantable stand is 94 million cords, and from this amount the 
supplies required must be drawn. 


SECTION 7.—THE EXTENT OF THE LUMBER INDUSTRY 


Table VIa indicates clearly the lumber production of the industry in Mani- 
toba. The outstanding feature is that spruce is, relatively speaking, the only 
species of importance in sawmill production of the province, furnishing over 
94 per cent of all lumber produced. To a limited extent jackpine, tamarack, 
and poplar have been used, and, by reason of diminution in the quantity of 
available spruce suitable for sawing, it may definitely be anticipated that other 
species may come into greater use. 

For the entire time during which statistics have been collected, i.e., since 
1908, the year 1913 showed the peak in lumber production. As far as can be 
ascertained, in no year previous to 1908 did production reach the figure of 1918. 
It seems improbable, moreover, that it will for years attain that figure again, 
for, after all, the readily accessible stands have been seriously depleted. With 
‘the great increase in production in British Columbia, due to the bounteous sup- 
plies of high-grade timber, and to the introduction of large-scale methods, the 
producers of the latter province have invaded the prairie market to a very large 
extent. It is therefore probable that the Manitoba mills will be more or less 
restricted in their markets to supplying local demands, with a limited export - 
neighbouring states just south of the International Boundary. 


SECTION 8—THE TREND OF PULPWOOD BUSINESS IN MANITOBA 


It has previously been explained that at present the pulpwood business in 
Manitoba is entirely confined to the export trade. To a far greater extent, the 
wood which is so cut comes from farmers and settlers engaged in clearing, and 
these operations are more or less confined to the southeastern part of the prov- 
ince, the peninsula between Lakes Winnipeg and Manitoba, and to the Dauphin 
district. 

Most assuredly, however, it is to be expected that the near future will wit- 
ness the introduction of pulp manufacturing within the province. Already one 
pulp concession has been made and extended, and from time to time interest is 
displayed in other tracts deemed suitable for ventures of this character. It may 
be pointed out that the introduction of one mill of a 100-ton capacity, basing 
production on newsprint, will involve additional consumption of about 40,000 
cords annually. After all, the pulpwood resources of the province are, at best, 
rather slender, and it is accordingly of the utmost importance that the govern- 
ment should scrutinize most carefully the beginning of operations in this prov- 
ince, and ought not to permit over-development such as has occurred in some 
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other regions. Aside from the patent desirability of developing export trade 
(so far as the natural resources will permit, on a perpetual basis) it is altogether 
doubtful if more than one such mill would be required to supply the present 
newsprint requirements of the three prairie provinces; the annual consumption 
of newsprint between Manitoba and the Rockies is only about 55 or 60 tons. 
In development of the industry, therefore, it is readily perceived that caution 
should be exercised, with the idea in view that those industries which are 
developed will be of such size and so located that the available resources of raw 
materials will supply their requirements in perpetuity. 


TABLE VIa—MANITOBA LUMBER PRODUCTION, 1913 TO 1922 INCLUSIVE BY KINDS OF WOOD, 
QUANTITY CUT AND VALUE 


1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 
Kinds of Wood M Ft M Ft M Ft M Ft M Ft 
B.M Value B.M Value B.M Value B.M Value B.M Value 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Sprudeye ee ae de 64,617 858,007] 40,639 543,886} 39,386 506,289} 55,741 824,554] 52,584 928,350 
Sack Pines 4.50585 exes 2,783 32,585 201 2,824 465 6,491 148 2,500 92 1,460 
‘Tamorack 29 95 2070" OVT2 27,544 3,096 45,602 1,584 23, 858 470 6,346 280 5,280 
Poplar (Aspen)......... 2,066 23,681 394 5,074 797 10,693 202 2,436 340 4,946 
Poplar (Balsam).....:. 268 3,210 120 1,362 94 1,509 112 1,187 108 2,140 
LBV cl sie seen 5 See ee oT 771 y) 40 9 210 5 113 10 300 
LO an peony rere 26 624 11 572 16 240 17 488 30 1,300 
Cedanis >. sgferna.. i 3s 1 LS tae akaeile Ace betes h afsceeepey toh aeer ts. 0% 1 HB ee ea ee ee Die 
1D Feat il pn oe meena 1 18 12 216 6 140 3 70 80 2,400 
Poplar (Cottonwood ef: tf. es 183 VS tid | ec aes S| ete § Soe 1,012 ABSORP Eas Sere Se 
Wingerkne sence see e He new [eet eee athe aint ices metre seis [oreo ka tele Mais one ductel| thse. otetere o | Sle iorerags 6 160 4,750 
BASSO Grete betes ioe atl Pees eters [ere ete cide | es Sao vo hotter chara tempts Pele cE S AL sccistauts Slo. ola| tty cies [lay hat eal 120 3,360 
Mae ees Se ee | Prt oe cee nee eae cme se eet tee eee os Bellin tite tie afelacte cede 28 450 
Ninial oie sae em e Nera Whee = leva ata sam'.| el walker ce |i atten. Siete ag ps orall Pabpae ove ofa apes a [es Deh ESoe 20 900 
PS aL eaen ree emer ets yaad ceed cree acess] aot ses acs|| ave ack fejocaroto linus Gc sine ell Sass eae ve Basiautiersasiews aiejell cals wtereiace 10 220 
Other Hands, 240256 nisi eines ae pete ccyeee ie le seca sl Rs es ee efron ein Ma Mole,» «i Oh sympa ecombbarte [eRe gi. saree ~ 260 4,720 
RWHSPONM AMINO Thom ten re elec elector coe ceetaa (cok cman paciet ste) sivcls.c St eal estos earaniladne tel acareys 94 1,570 
Pegine tall tetrida ik st cce etches eee flees oo a bce ql ree bait | nolan s eee eahe lucite ete MA SESE] AGH SEE 
Tots, yoo4k 71,961 946,458} 44,658 601,728} 42,357 549,430} 57,711 850,879} 54,216 962,146 
1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
Kinds of Wood M Ft. M Ft. M Ft. M Ft. M Ft. 
B.M. Value B.M. Value B.M. Value B.M. Value B.M. Value 
: $ : $ $ $ $ 

SBUCE Hie cet an ese clas 50,220] 1,154,847] 27,928 877,745| 56,110] 1,981,396] 60,423) 1,369,884) 53,156] 1,327,793 
SACKS PINGS acon oun eos 86 1,560 179 4,705 577 17,530 69 1,264 159 3,343 
Tamarack 241 5,770 444 12,773 260 10,140 278 5,950 1,057 24,482 
Poplar (Aspen)......... 528 10,915 301 TOSELO eve ot Wastes. oe dicewrcores ore [has aicck clovtverel fidinte Miche os [fe hwcuepeeresste 
Poplar (Balsam)....... 2,070 48,880 52 Nee oh ol iene Otel Lae EER Bd [Oe Ree ten (Eni REA ee bees 
Birchpeeeess sates sere 6 160 4 210 286 1 OLED tg besiaard IGHG eGo Enel IAGO E eu Ebpemoste ts 
Ogkiwee ere tarsecet oleeck ash code ¢ 4 LG ON creat Bede 3 shoe chacts 4 200!) 7a Aseerile tee aat. «pre 
GEES FIR. B acca cy Ste Gee Re oe | DEBS orth CREB cibw acieitic mnicy niet cial [eae Pe tate ea se 2 [eS (ere Cerra 
EVR SRE Tt ees Sasa ae geek Cent Medcn tee al cotdrth aide di nteni as SEH een b bie 12 360 400 12,000 
Poplar @orronraorl male we hone eer alin Nees Orem Wel eee Lee ee 158 3,444 
WihitGab incense rare aire actos Lh Rate earl rh Petes tes dane s lllerayete Merrell aparece oe wove cies Moy tvekl] Monts Sesjeieys | cemmode odalia ave bee yarre 
FETCH Pea RE eer ed See re [cr ee [match oaicc lie malamrmp erie sinc eet ace eeliite ce ceats[eeisciee eter takaa en's 
EL Se aocg i. aaece Soe le seo | Hn ee oce Ba IANO GAPE ACOs CoOees icncn: +4 OO Rna kel GaRer see ine Seer Om Aalst AA cert" 
SUES EXE Meee eT PR re 1S cE er EON RAY AAR Maes Bil Sonalarec eve eit al aver MOMMA ia Steher stock sie ue\[iere sveraccdore Peve'e shegcteimisns [as-a Warae\s |[dleise eielece 8m 
Balsam Win. 25.035 400 BHOO Ot koe cas | Mierarrctera tio 10 CD) eer nee (Oe ecaranel Gratis cl me Sea biay 
STAT) EGIL tty TER ete eta ean | arc MO I Fei] Pete ce Awe cdl ates apa A bers ates SMDSHIG ws Sidlafolass flesererereiaterere « ['ad.0 wleySuaus |i ana iormaie 
Custom sawing......... 496 9,920 1,441 BO ed lo etek Milas noo acbte octe Fergie saree a esa) ate eee | ete Eee 
Wontar say Kincdsee es Poa ete ctataee | Wiel state srape sae Mhvphase sees SNe oe Slee. 1,176 36,274 941 PAVE) RS MO Co... oto 
Potels:.: si. ac. 54,047] 1,240,052) 30,353 937,679] 58,419] 2,058,590} 61,727] 1,398,067] 54,930} 1,371,062 
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SECTION 9.—SUMMARY OF SITUATION—DURATION OF SUPPLIES 


When the area of forest is considered, it is quite evident that the lumber 
industry has never been developed to large proportions; the obvious reason 
being, that the timber available has not been such as to enable the province to 
compete in outside markets with the lumber from British Columbia and the 
eastern provinces. 

Although the average fire menace in Manitoba cannot be considered a 
serious one, the province has on numerous occasions been subjected to extreme 
climatic conditions, and enormous damage has been wrought by forest fires. 
Over the five-year period, 1918-22, the average area of timber land burned 
was approximately 85,000 acres; of which 37,000 acres carried merchantable 
timber; 40,500 acres was young growth; and 7,500 acres consisted in cut-over 
lands. The average annual loss in merchantable timber was 110 million feet, 
board measure. It is therefore quite evident that, when young growth destroyed 
is taken into consideration, the annual fire loss was probably in the neighbour- 
hood of 275 or 300 thousand cords, all species included. 

In a previous section the annual consumption of spruce is placed at from 
200 to 230 thousand cords. If to this figure then were to be added the amounts 
of other species consumed for all purposes, it will be seen that the amount of 
wood actually used exceeds the quantity which was destroyed annually in the 
period referred to. At the same time, it is very obvious the fire losses constituted 
a very serious part of the total depletion. 

Although the province has always suffered to some extent from insect 
infestations, there has been nothing approaching the budworm epidemic experi- 
enced in the east. The larch sawfly did great damage to the tamarack stand 
thirty or thirty-five years ago, but since that time no general epidemic has 
affected the more valuable species. : 

While annual increment in the accessible and merchantable spruce-balsam 
stand cannot by any means be considered to measure up to the amount of these 
species annually utilized, there is a possibility that increment on the entire stand 
may reach close to the amount used, and, in such circumstances, fire and other 
‘losses constitute net depletion. For this reason, the outstanding problem facing 
the government lies in the curtailment of such losses. The success of any fur- 
their development in forest industry, particularly in pulp manufacture, is almost 
entirely contingent upon a more successful and more complete scheme of fire 
protection. 


CHAPTER VIIL.—SASKATCHEW AN 


In Saskatchewan, forest types are very similar to those in Manitoba. The 
number of species of importance is very small, and there is also a fairly clear line 
of demarcation between the prairie region to the south and the timbered region 
to the north. Forest industries in this province, also, have been almost entirely 
confined to lumbering, tie, and fuel operations; with the exception of one or two 
isolated cases, during the period of peak prices in the pulpwood markets, this 
province has never produced pulpwood either for export or for domestic con- 
sumption. 


SECTION 1—TOTAL PULPWOOD RESOURCES 


The land area of the province is 237,500 square miles, of which amount 
49,776 square miles (21 per cent) is classified as forest land. It is at once notice- 
able that the forest area of this province is much less than that of Manitoba, due 
to the fact that, extending clear across the southern half of the province, is a 
solid belt of almost exclusively agricultural land. Of the forest area some 25,000 
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square miles (52 per cent) carries timber considered to be merchantable and 
accessible from the standpoint of pulpwood operations, at present or within 
reasonable time in the future. The balance 24,076 square miles, consists in very 
sparsely timbered areas for which no value can be foreseen. 

The total pulpwood stand of the province is estimated at 155,550,000 cords 
af spruce, balsam, jackpine and poplar. Of this amount 123,100,000 cords is 
jackpine and poplar, and 32,450,000 cords is spruce and balsam. These figures, 
however, include very thin stands which are entirely incapable of successful 
exploitation. The total accessible and merchantable stand is estimated at 48,- 
600,000 cords, of which some 13,600,000 cords is of spruce and balsam. 


SECTION 2—PULPWOOD UNDER EXCLUSIVE CONTROL OF THE 
- DOMINION 


As in Manitoba, the federal government controls the forest resources of the 
province. For many years past, the disposal of timber cutting privileges has 
been on the license system, the Crown retaining title to the soil, and also retain- 
ing the right of control over cutting operations. Along similar lines, permits 
have for years been granted to cover tie and construction timber operations of 
railways, and also to settlers requiring wood for their buildings and other struc- 
tures. By far the greater part of the original saw-timber stand has been dis- 
posed of; in fact, it has been very largely cut out. 

The government, however, still retains full title to a forest area of 43,335 
square miles,—87 per cent of the total. On this area the estimated total stand 
of spruce, balsam, jackpine, and poplar is 143.3 million cords. Only 29.7 million 
cords is spruce and balsam, however, and of the latter some 10.88 million cords 
is reasonably accessible and will probably be exploitable within reasonable time. 
For the balance of the material, it is impossible to foresee any markets which 
would justify its consideration even as potential supplies. 


SECTION 3—PULPWOOD UNDER REGULATIVE CONTROL OF THE 
DOMINION 


The area under timber license and permit in Saskatchewan approximates 
1,175 square miles——between 2 and 24 per cent of the forest area. The area: 
in this category was formerly much greater, but large tracts culled over in lum- 
bering operations have been abandoned, greatly reducing the area under license. 
For the area remaining under this temporary form of alienation, the total stand 
is estimated at approximately 7 million cords of all species; of this, spruce and 
balsam total 1.46 million cords of accessible pulpwood. 

To all of this licensed timber, the requirement for local manufacture applies, 
and, consequently, it is under prohibition for export purposes. 


SECTION 4—PULPWOOD ON PRIVATELY OWNED LANDS 


The area of timberland alienated outright is some 5,266 square miles, em- 
bracing about 10.6 per cent of the forest. This area carries a total stand of 5.15 
million cords of all species, of which 14 million cords includes all of the spruce 
and balsam which could be considered available for pulpwood. 

Of the total area so demised, 1,083 square miles is controlled by the Hud- 
sons Bay Company, the railways and other companies, in the larger holdings. 
Of the balance, some 3,042 square miles is held by settlers, and 763 square miles 
in miscellaneous holdings. The exact character of control it has not been feasible 


to pes but to a greater extent they appear to be under essentially Canadian 
control. 
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SECTION 5—SUMMARY RE FEDERAL CONTROL OF EXPORTS 


From preceding discussion it is quite evident that, by virtue of outright 
control on 87 per cent of the forest area, and by reason of manufacturing 
restrictions on timberlands held under license or permit, the government already 
rather effectually prevents the export of unmanufactured wood. Indeed, such 
restrictions apply to over 96 per cent of the total stand, and to over 90 per cent 
of the available stand of spruce and balsam. 


SECTION 6—CONSUMPTION OF TIMBER IN SASKATCHEWAN 


As indicated in Table 1, the total stand of softwood saw-timber is estimated 
at 3.95 billion feet, board measure, including 3 billion feet of spruce, 800 million 
feet of jackpine, 100 million feet of balsam, and 50 million feet of other softwoods 
of relatively small importance. ° 


TABLE VII—SPRUCE MANUFACTURED INTO LUMBER.—_SASKATCHEWAN 
Expressed in Cords - 500 Bd. Ft.= 1 cord 


Year | Spruce 

TOUS phan AR Me REDS soe Sa SS RE IAT | RP Oe A 7 Slee Renee Ser WAP Rea Te ieee Cen ee ae Seber re eee 225, 500 
EQUA s Sar. Candas ts Seed atars 53 ge ees REY, ERE TON Gy Oe RE pe IE eee, gare: 111, 364 
1 AS) 5 Sr cee Cnt Ne ok eRe nt SO a eC een Sone Oe Tee ae Ne ON ee Ee 127, 940 
TONG ie NS 5 he CRE Ye so RN ae SES SRE, eh ESS RE oR) NCR re eee ae 168, 268 
WOVE as, chast Ceca st. eated) bo Re BES LEE EE Dee EU ce dats A a ee 176, 306 
TOUS Sista: co ahs Rees depen tS Ay De a ie A ieeat her 3 Ene gt ings cok ni on ee oe 151,670 
HY DEA SER de eel tate Meetane ak AU teen th lara! Seti, Niel ea evn mir! Sead ale aera 0 tote, Apne 8 Oe oh CNET ag 84, 904 
LQQ0 Tee REO e AAG. PRUE. DTM. Ge ENE RAE OR Te ee SRE Seas) ae ee eee 108, 742 
ND Beri ze. dsa TT SR ton ous ghee te cate ORE aT ee EE LD RSE lee Ope Cre ee Cee Sees ' 21,784 
DOD casts oct ea eh Ry is oe NG Ce Ney A Se RTE ie Ee ee 19, 218 

Totalit.2 Des... SEARO PE oh ee ee eo a erode eet GaSe Caer e! 1,195,696 
BA CPALO rw gh Sect tolasec ceonsees ins TOGA sata AP NG EN Pe Bese ne ate en ie ey ee 119, 570 


Norse.—No balsam is reported to have been cut, and this species is therefore deleted from the table. 


- Table VIL gives the consumption of spruce in lumber manufacture over 
the decade, expressed in cords. Table VIla gives the lumber cut of all species. 
Reference to the latter table reveals the fact that in Saskatchewan, also, spruce 
has been the mainstay of the lumber industry, having furnished over 99 per cent 
of the supplies. The average annual consumption of spruce, for lumber, has 
been approximately 120,000 cords. 

So far as past consumption is concerned, operations for pulpwood may be 
neglected, as the very isolated cases in which this product has been cut and 
exported do not affect to any degree the figures for total consumption. Of great 
importance, however, is the consumption in other directions. Material amounts 
of spruce are consumed as fuel, railway ties, construction timber, and also for a 
miscellany of purposes in connection with improvements in the settlements. It 
is estimated that at least 80,000 cords is used for fuel and an additional 12,000 
cords for railway ties. It is therefore probable that the total spruce consumption - 
for these and miscellaneous purposes approximates 100,000 cords. Accordingly, 
it appears that the average consumption of spruce in the province reaches a 
total of some 220,000 cords per annum. The total available stand of this species 
is 134 million cords, from which the supplies to fill requirements for all purposes 
must be drawn. 
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SECTION 7.—THE EXTENT OF THE LUMBER INDUSTRY 


Upon reference to Table VIIa, it will be seen that, with a peak production 
in 1913, there has been a serious falling-off in lumber manufacture. For the 
whole period over which statistics have been collected, that is from 1908 onward, 
the absolute peak in production occurred. in 1912. The preceding year was also 
one of relatively high production. It is manifest, therefore, that in Saskatchewan, 
the three years centring on 1913 showed the highest development in the lumber 
industry. This was followed by a decided reduction, until in recent years pro- 
duction has been very low. The cause is not far to seek; at the beginning of the 
decade two very large mills were in almost constant operation, the industry 
being ‘centred at Prince Albert and Big River. With the exhaustion of supplies 
on limits held by them, and the impossibility of securing additional supplies 
within reasonable distance, the operators of large mills simply wound up their 
business. The result is that at the present time there is not a large saw-mill 
in the province, the large-scale operators having ceded the industry to the 
operators of smaller outfits. It seems entirely doubtful that the industry will 
be rejuvenated on a large-scale basis. Although there are still some good tracts 
of saw-timber available, they are rather inaccessible, and in any case, by reason 
of topographic conditions, they are more likely to be operated from the 
Manitoba end. Another feature which has retarded lumbering development 
in this province has been the invasion of Saskatchewan markets by timber from 
British Columbia. 


TABLE VIIa.—_SASKATCHEWAN LUMBER PRODUCTION, 1913 TO 1922 INCLUSIVE, BY KINDS 
OF WOOD, QUANTITY CUT AND VALUE 


4 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 
Kinds of Wood | M Ft. M Ft. IM Ft. M Ft. M Ft. a 
B.M Value B.M Value B.M. Value B.M. Value B.M. Value 
$ $ $ $ $ 

SSULUCOM..hts. 62 tains 112,750| 1,878,352] 55,682} 828,162] 61.970] 867,612} 84,134] 1,187,054] 88,153) 2,031,669 
SHamavrack.% 0. anes? oy 1,813 27,193 844 12,675 650 9,500 61 L005 eae YE she oon 
dacle-Pime: few hss 206 2,472 146 1,752 124 1,741 
Poplar (Aspen)......... 31 465 5l> = 75} 105 1,325 
Proper Es al SHAdyN) = yt lla vateye erie] is-yers fe viene > cil oeesales eer [lajerorein aiealnse 175 


Poplar (Cottonw00d) 4 |)5.ccc2e|eeter seo 
Custom Sawing..-.....}. AL 
Poplar (all kinds)......}.... dc lees 
WWinIbe arch aa) cpt kee rettecc.c.2 [eteie sss 


Motals) 5. dn .c% 114,800] 1,908,482} 56,677| 842,664] 62,864] 880,353) 84,275] 1,189,351] 88,375) 2,036,029 © 


Kinds of Wood M Ft. M Ft. M Ft. M Ft. MF 
B.M Value B.M Value B.M Value B.M Value B.M Value 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Spruce sas eazs "ites wn ERE 75,501] 2,115,694] 41,358] 1,294,348] 58,268) 2,034,524) 10,346 259,455 9,222 273,179 
PU VALYA SURI: eerie et sear Nola ual wifi aad Scale oye 90 2,700 628 he 400 10,000 210 6,200 
- Jack Pine..... Se Ed. Bie. Re ea lke We, co Rae Natatct che ap eiltaracttats ee 5.6 396 13,907 55 1,347 148 3,718 . 
Poplar (Aspen).. ne 14 DAS ee re eet y ceyare ic ene ee RG ctor | Means Bfwe wd lose wsaie temas often sat oa aloes cede 
TRENT CEES RE). Uhl lea | adiekal I Reece sl Ip lary nina) (diteek> niet a Aenea) Meme natn) Innis mciretnl imrcrar iran SA 
SEAT COL LOM VOU gee ene sina ated rates axel Sa acesvaseiaye/| erecatshecala pial ella cist olaretane'[lsistatelnieleles's fiswetswiss Cals aa aesie elas 4 75 
Custom Sawing........ 320 6,395} 1,004 ONG AO We a here MoH ease chee cstca-as ns iseasctoovatece ate. a: auck toes ear Cea ae eee 
Poplar (all dkinds sae eeat aereiaeeyes [ie sate «| a erape aids iq eteans s+, » 79 3,070 91 DTaP Dae a tech | ein lee 
MVUATLOMESLT CIES ot e4 cat AH nee h ae aa reat EET Oe PE ache. ital oe ne Oil Poth a AP [atts whdeds, oi[ile ch hve wee | bie ehosebotiader 25 750 


Totals isis 75,835] 2,122,307} 42,452] 1,326,688) 54,371) 2,074,621) 10,892} 273,093) 9,609) 283,922 
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SECTION 8—THE TREND OF PULPWOOD BUSINESS IN 
SASKATCHEWAN 


As previously inferred, no such business exists at the present time. Some 
fourteen years ago, when hopes ran high as to the success of a power develop- 
ment near Prince Albert, there was a flurry of excitement regarding the pos- 
sibilities of pulp manufacturing in the district. With the failure of the power 
scheme, however, such hopes were shattered. Since then, there have on various 
occasions been mere suggestions as to possible pulp mill promotions in the 
northern country. While there may be possibility of development of this 
character, the supplies available are limited and rather widely distributed. 
Certainly, on the basis of present methods of handling timber lands, the resources 
of the province cannot support local pulp industries of large proportions. 

Lying so far north, the timber areas of this province are very remote from 
pulpwood markets of the present day. Even during the period of peak prices, 
shipments were very limited. It is quite conceivable, however, that with deple- 
tion of supplies at closer range to the pulp mills of the northern middle States, 
a market might develop in that direction if export were to be permitted. Of 
more importance and greater benefit, however, would be the development of a 
market in Manitoba if the industry becomes established in that province. 


SECTION 9 SUMMARY OF SITUATION—DURATION OF SUPPLIES 


As previously implied, it is altogether probable that, until such time as 
economic conditions permit the handling of timber on the basis of sustained yield, 
and the greater care in treatment called for under such a system of management 
is accorded, lumber production in Saskatchewan has passed the peak. It was 
never very large on account of the fact that, as in Manitoba operators were 
more or less restricted in markets by competition from elsewhere. 


Fire losses have been very severe in this province, the menace being greater 
than that obtaining in Manitoba. Over the five-year period, an average upwards 
of 600,000 acres was burned over annually,—260,000 acres bearing merchantable 
timber; 300,000 acres being young growth; and some 40.000 acres cut-over 
timber land. The annual loss in merchantable timber approximated 1 billion 
feet board measure, all species included. It has previously been shown that 
annual utilization of spruce and balsam is about 220,000 cords; so that, aside 
from the young growth destroyed, the average annual fire loss in the period 
referred to was over twice the amount of spruce and balsam utilized yearly. 
It is therefore quite certain that annual losses to the spruce-balsam stand, 
through fire, greatly exceeded the depletion in supplies through legitimate 
utilization. 

Annual utilization of the two species greatly exceeds the amount of annual 
increment in the merchantable and accessible stand; in fact it probably reaches 
close to the total increment in the entire stand of these species, regardless of 
accessibility or merchantability. All fire losses therefore constitute a net deple- 
_ tion. As for other factors in wastage—insects, fungi, etc.—while no widespread 
epidemics have occurred in the really merchantable species other than tamarac, 
these pests are always present and contribute materially to deterioration in the 
stands. 

As in Manitoba, it is at once obvious that the problem in this province lies 
in solution of the fire problem and in the more conservative treatment of timber 
resources which remain. 
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With the exception of the east slope of the Rocky Mountains, the only 
important change in type in the Alberta forest, as compared to that of Saskat- 
chewan, is in the introduction of another species, lodgepole pine, which may be 
considered as the counterpart of the jackpine which extends eastward to the 
Atlantic. In the Rocky Mountains several other species are introduced, the only 
one of importance from the standpoint of the present discussion being Engel- 
mann spruce; the latter may be considered as the counterpart of white spruce 
with which we have to a great extent been dealing. Within the province, both 
species of pine and both species of spruce, referred to, are found, their limits 
of distribution overlapping to a considerable extent. 


In the more accessible parts of the province the timbered areas have been 
very severely culled in lumbering. Also, by reason of the extensive coal mining 
industry, large amounts of timber have been consumed as pit props. Further- 
more, with a large mileage of railway construction, extensive areas have been 
exploited almost exclusively under the very wasteful and rather destructive 
process of tie-manufacture. 


SECTION 1—TOTAL PULPWOOD RESOURCES 


With a land area totalling 248,548 square miles the area classified as forest 
land is 86,650 square miles, approximately 35 per cent. Of the latter, over 69 
per cent is classified as merchantable and accessible forest, the balance being 
either so remote or so sparsely timbered as to be considered entirely unprofitable. 

The total pulpwood stand is estimated at 275,000,000 cords, over 70 per 
cent of which is jackpine and poplar, leaving some 80,000,000 cords of spruce and 
balsam. Confining ourselves to the merchantable and accessible stand, however, 
the total for all species is 81,000,000 cords, of which only 26,000,000 cords of 
spruce and balsam are available. 


SECTION 2—PULPWOOD UNDER EXCLUSIVE CONTROL 
OF THE DOMINION 


As in other prairie provinces, in Alberta control of the forest resources lies 
with the federal government, and the methods under which timber has been 
disposed of for lumbering; for railway construction, and to settlers, are identical 
with those already described for Manitoba and Saskatchewan. While probably 
the proportion of merchantable saw-timber which has been alienated in this 
manner is not so great as in the other two provinces, it is nevertheless the 
case that the greater part of the accessible stands have been disposed of. 

The government, however, still retains unimpaired title to 71,054 square 
miles, representing 82 per cent of the total forest area. The stand of spruce, 
balsam, jackpine and poplar on this unalienated area is estimated at 261.3 
million cords. Of the latter the amount of spruce and balsam is approximately 
76.5 million cords, of which 22.5 million cords only may be considered as reas- 
onably accessible and merchantable. Estimates for the total stand in Alberta 
naturally include many large areas which for many years to come will be 
absolutely inaccessible, and there are also other areas which are so sparsely 
timbered as to render them entirely incapable of successful commercial exploi- 
tation. 
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SECTION 3—PULPWOOD UNDER REGULATIVE CONTROL 
OF THE DOMINION 


19,091 square miles within the province have been disposed of under the 
system of licenses and: permits, representing about 2.3 per cent of the entire 
forest area. Here also, however, large areas which at one time were under 
this temporary form of alienation have, after being Epics, been abandoned 
and reverted to the Crown. 

The total stand on licensed and permit lands is estimated at 7.28 million 
cords for all species; of this spruce and balsam total approximately 1.88 million 
cords of accessible pulpwood. By reason of manufacturing clauses contained 
in the regulations applying to timber licenses and permits on Dominion lands, 
all the timber in this category is prohibited from export. ‘ 


SECTION 4—PULPWOOD ON PRIVATELY OWNED LANDS. 


The area of timber land which has been completely alienated is 13,605 
square miles, embracing approximately 15.7 per cent of the total forest area. 
The total stand of all species is approximately 6.38 million cords, of which 
somewhat better than 1.6 million cords is available spruce and balsam. 

By far the greater part of the alienated timber land, namely 10,044 square 
miles, is held by settlers, and hence may be considered as being essentially 
under Canadian control. The Hudson’s Bay Company and the railways control 
some 872 square miles, and this area, therefore, falls in the same category so 
far as control is concerned, 1,328 square miles is held by companies and indi- 
viduals other than those previously mentioned. For the latter lands it has not 
been feasible to determine the character of control. For the entire alienated 
area, however, it appears quite clear that control is essentially Canadian in 
character. 


SECTION 5—-SUMMARY RE FEDERAL CONTROL OF EXPORTS 


The conclusion to be drawn from the foregoing is that by reason of outright 
control of operating conditions on 82 per cent of the forest area, and also by 
application of manufacturing restrictions on lands held under license or permit, 
the export of unmanufactured wood is already rather effectually prevented. 
From thé standpoint of timber quantities, the export restrictions apply to 
approximately 95 per cent of the total stand, and to over 93 per cent of the 
available spruce and balsam. 


SECTION 6—CONSUMPTION OF TIMBER IN ALBERTA. 


Reference to Table I indicates that the total stand of saw-timber in the 
province is estimated at 11.7 billion feet, board measure. This quantity includes 
8.5 billion feet of spruce, 2.5 billion feet of jackpine, .2 billion feet of balsam. 
The balance of one-half billion feet is made up of Douglas fir, larch and other 
coniferous spécies in relatively small quantities and of no great importance from 
the standpoint of the present discussion. 

Table VIII gives the consumption of spruce and balsam in the manufacture 
of lumber during the decade. Upon consideration of figures in Table VIIIa, 
it is noticeable that in Alberta the proportion of other species sawn is somewhat 
higher than is the case in Saskatchewan and Manitoba. Particularly is this 
the case with jackpine; also, Douglas fir, being available in restricted localities, 
a certain amount of lumber has been sawn from that species. Aggregating the 
figures for these latter two species with the cut for all other species in the 
province, it is seen that over the entire period spruce furnished 87 per cent of 
the total cut. The average annual consumption of spruce has been 52,420 cords. 
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TABLE VIII.—SPRUCE AND BALSAM MANUFACTURED INTO LUMBER— 
ALBERTA 


Expressed in Cords: - 500 Bd. Ft.=1 cord 


Year Spruce Balsam fir Total 

AGS Se REELS. ROR hia. coe RE Cah eae 2 eee MTA ee eye ONE © ile Bie Sot 83, 408 
ARR ee Rae ee on CL Oita ance n ten, |. cule, fee tad oo TSE 95 TIO ks Utes 79,790 
SLEDS S08 pon HRMS, Frac RORRERS be ER A 4 ORR bet pe Se one ae i Se 27,982 40 28, 022 
Oe ee en, Renee eee ty eh ee hice ORR ea ae Peek owes DO aodae (ee. cls corte 29, 544 
Ee oo. gh SRS SRR NEMS PI pant nee me MIT e Dat, SRR ce ny Skerry 60, 282 1,768 62,050 
SE eR irs, | a Pirate i EE ath «cA SR, Males AE as ao oR ones DO) GOO Wests h 2 arsters ie 39, 600 
TRO. saree Ry uigly age | 2) a ee 42 SS aire } ranean (1° Sameer: © 8 Omnia 40, 440 402 40,842 
EDEN Soo ls A ak ee Oe OE ee, Se ds 5 71, 058 1, 750 72,808 
a en RL ETAT een TCR e rts ae alee ay Mee pies twats EE Aas ns BG DOS it eke AS k 8 8 46, 228 
Meee und ae ihe ace be tat oe BT Sd talaiiee Bee paler ee Sahai eit Seas ae 45, 864 412 46, 276 

Total FW a pees Ct Oo DEER ee LET ERE OR 20 ET STO SCR aoa 524,196 4,372 528, 568 
JIBS RD. Ca denna GAMIDTE TSE SORE OCD ABBE ACAD AHL SIRS Aer 52,420 437 52,857 


The pulp industry has not yet penetrated this province, nor has there ever 
been cut any quantity of pulpwood either for export to the United States or for 
use in other provinces of the Dominion. Aside from lumber production, how- 
ever, there are several directions in which there has been considerable consump- 
tion of spruce. Particularly is this the case in fuelwood operations, in railway 
construction, in settlement improvements, and in coal mining operations. It is 
estimated that not less than 70,000 cords of spruce is consumed as fuel; another 
10,000 cords in railway ties and construction timber; and finally, some 20,000 
cords of spruce finds its way into the mines in the province. The total con- 
sumption for such uses may, therefore, be set at approximately 100,000 cords. 

Summing up the foregoing figures, it would appear that the average annual 
consumption of spruce in the province of Alberta approximates 150,000 cords per 
annum. As indicated elsewhere the total available stand of the species is esti- 
mated at 26 million cords, from which quantity the supplies to fill requirements 
in all directions must be drawn. 


SECTION 7—EXTENT OF THE LUMBER INDUSTRY 


Detailed figures for lumber productiion from all species are to be found in 
Table VIIIa. For the decade covered, the peak of production occurred in 1914. 
Going back over the entire period through which statistics have been collected, 
it may be stated that the absolute peak occurred in 1911; also, 1912 was a year 
of relatively high production. As in the case of Saskatchewan, it appears quite 
clear that the lumber industry in the province has a more or less continuous 
growth up to 1911, continuing through 1912, 1913 and 1914, after which there 
was a serious falling-off. Of the later years, only in 1920 did production attain 
anything like the figures in the first part of the decade. 

This falling off in Alberta has not, as was the case in Saskatchewan, been 
due to absolute cessation of manufacturing by large concerns. For years there 
have been mills of fair size, and such mills still continue to operate. Although 
certain parts of the province have been rather seriously depleted, there still 
remain in places considerable blocks of timber which will most certainly serve 
present average requirements of the industry. It is undoubtedly the case that 
the falling-off in lumber production of this province has been due to the invasion 
of Alberta markets by British Columbia timber. 
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TABLE VIIIAa.—ALBERTA LUMBER PRODUCTION, 1913 TO 1922 INCLUSIVE BY KINDS OF 
WOOD, QUANTITY CUT AND VALUE 


1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 
Kinds of Wood M Ft M Ft M Ft M Ft M Ft 
B.M Value B.M Value B.M Value B.M Value BM Value 
$ $ $ $ $ 

SPIUCO!, Paes tierce 566,250} 39,895} 572,100} 18,991) 189,304] 14,772] 213,668] 30,141] 477,254 
Jack Pine:...... aye 35,407 4,488 65,450 3,099 45,640 2,808 40,853 1,911 33,103 
Douglas Fir.. 4 3,971 231 8,350 119 1,465 244 3,032 60 1,066 
Tamarack..... ‘ 1,260 199 2,985 44 586 65 1,080 215 4,175 
Poplar (Balsam)....... v(t) ied 965 69 1,051 245 2,628 119 1,251 31 465 
Poplar (Aspen)......... 59 724 308 3,720 397 3,995 331 3,687 68 995 
BITCH. Aor cas dete aes 25 325 11 140 2 45 11 O37) ES eA siege eR oe 
Poplar (Cottonwood rac lees. eee eee 35 350 58 iSie | Porta tote (sc tacoma 242 3,647 
Balsar HiT sy ycee os cee etal oe eral Geran ce weal Meskeneectarn | cates sore 20 DOO Pascrtaal eee ai 884 14,822 
OPRSP ICING SS Ne eke eee eco oe chetanedl ene temas oleh eat | chew ce reteye ye orene race yanensiatel| Sie teuerton ae orctereracate eoveiea] everest eee | eee meeernes 75 1,400 
Custom Sawinesc-cacce | see ee celine cece averiterel| byevaraeueeSrcll are crehare rome tal| Sia peyare ucts: topes ahevteaer sll s.cueteecote fl (Oe eva eae, cal] Pe eee pene See ee 
i EN Cees: ae es SS Rel eee otc | eI, <8 een err et [Pee COn nis ee noen Genes teen ec tt 4 innimns coallbdsoondaes 
Poplar: (alladcands)., Merry. | Segoe Siena hcl Cateterrate toes lets rsh sore el cee Tecan | ee eects dren ee Nee [eee eee ye ee Sl eve Ake oe 

thotalseiasseee 44,462 608,902] 45,236 649,146) 17,975 244,487] 18,350 263,996] 33,627 536, 927 

1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
Kinds of Wood M Ft. M Ft. MF M Ft. M Ft 
B.M Value B.M Value B.M Value B.M. Value B.M Value 
$ $ $ : age $ 

Spruce. ..it.wea seesaw 19,800 423,174] 20,220 542,465] 35,529), 1,273,869] 23,114 628,79, 22,932 579, 714 
JACKE EING Nee sae acer. 986 20,522 8,200 93,497 4,092 153, 622 2,523 73,999 2,338 62,294 
Dougals Mir ..< aes se eA; SAT aR ES es eae tea tee het hare ee Veco ect niall detect eam] eee ere 
FRAIMATACK pase as: 90 945 150 3,500 4 120 21 550 60 1,380 
Poplar (Balsam)....... 50 1,000 102 DEUO( | MARSA Ne ASS aare.cte Sel adaycctee acetal creme tet emeel ieee err acral] fateeenereretateras 
Poplar (Aspen)......... 452 7,733 85 Ds DOO scars cesreesc cll = ravers eresston | rssever stein .o's etetaloveusrall (ere ators e/efa| (eeictoneaia retake 
Birch teeyed 125 FCM bi SG SMA ae Gok tila te aaa ota ct EPR aL IR Some omens en rd eeneeme rs 82 2,050 
Poplar (Cottonwood.... 192 BAU Messen oi | DERE cey On [ae cieircreral(e Sls Bite rare A I 2 ene en. tet Alt aS esna c 
Balsam Bir sie Saace ee eas Sa eee 201 5,040 875 te OOO sete sae Pics tan Src 206 4,353 
Other kinds'.5. ec ee 14 EDD | axars «ysicteil steschohigh cota] Ah aES Sal apt oe eRe Mis easier’ ettiersiee pee lees tas ae ee wees 
Custom Sawing........ 804 16,080} 2,214 VAS Y 11 Perea an eS Me DAAr ana dl Bernt l SAR RBIIioA Gaaeralltdge jee 
Maples toe ae erat nein ee eee 1 BO ck Seeks | ck cena tal tise sree eae oto Reset bel | lene items [Ve ema remegerere 
Poplart(all kinds) #2. Jha. 605 se CAA eevee | eee. 8 st ee pare gh 729 25,575 344 805). ethte|\ See 

Motalsiaeceee 22,388 473,694] 26,173 696,518} 41,229) 1,480,186} 26,002 711,149} 25,618 649, 791 


SECTION 8—TREND OF THE PULPWOOD BUSINESS IN ALBERTA 


It has already been intimated that no pulp has been manufactured in the 
province. On several occasions, proposals for introduction of the industry have 
been under consideration by various concerns. Particularly in the north coun- 
try, centering more or less on Lesser Slave Lake, such proposals have been put 
forth, but for numerous reasons development has not materialized. While there 
is no doubt that, if other conditions were favourable, the timber supply of the 
province is sufficient to sustain at least one pulp industry of fair size, the great 
part of the timber is rather widely scattered, and, more important still, it is not 
as a general rule conveniently situated with respect to favourable power sites. 

Aside from actual local development of the pulp industry, it seems highly 
improbable that there will for mahy years be any other market for pulpwood 
cut in this province. Remotely situated as Alberta is, the eastern pulpwood 
markets are entirely shut off; on the other hand, manifestly the province could 
hardly expect to market pulpwood in British Columbia or in the Northwestern 
States. In the latter province, and in neighbouring States, the timber supply 
so far exceeds that of Alberta, and the conditions under which it is operated 
are relatively so much more advantageous, that no outlet for Alberta pulp- 
wood can reasonably be expected in that direction. 
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Notwithstanding the fact that the timber resources of Alberta are greater 
than those of Saskatchewan and Manitoba, the lumbering industry never devel- 
oped to very large proportions. By far the greater part of the original stand 
was in the Rocky Mountains, the foothills of the Rockies, and in the north 
country. Although the mountains and the foothills were reasonably accessible, 
timber had to be driven long distances by the rivers, and the latter were subject 
to such abnormal rise and fall, that many discouraging losses were suffered by 
various companies engaged in timber operations. On the other hand, it is only 
during the past ten years that the north country has been made accessible by 
railways. . 

In the mountains, the foothills, and the north country, however, most 
extensive fires have occurred. Originally the foothills and the mountain valleys 
contained most excellent stands of white and Engelmann spruce, with an admix- 
ture of lodgepole pine and other species. Although extensive fires occurred 
previous to the advent of the white man in the region, it is particularly during 
the course of the last forty or fifty years that the bulk of the fire damage has 
occurred. As is well known, Alberta is subject to frequent dry spells and to 
high winds, and this combination of unfavourable climatic factors has, along 
with wanton carelessness on the part of man, contributed to the extensive des- 
truction of a great many billions of feet of. excellent saw-timber. The same is 
true of the north country, where large areas, once containing magnificent stands 
of white spruce, were burned over, and succeeded by scrubby stands of inferior, 
and in some cases almost useless, species. 

Over the five year period, 1918-1922, the average annual area. of timber 
destroyed by fire was approximately 213,000 acres. Of this, 87,000 acres 
carried merchantable timber; 107,000 acres was young growth; and 19,000 acres, 
cut-over lands. The average annual loss in merchantable timber was some 437 
million feet, board measure, of all species. As explained in Section 6, the 
average annual consumption of spruce and balsam approximates 150,000 cords. 
After making due allowance for other species destroyed by fire, it is at once 
evident that the amount of the pulpwood species burned annually exceeds 
greatly that actually consumed in legitimate utilization. If the area of young 
growth burned over be included, it is quite probable that the annual loss of 
spruce and balsam was somewhat over three times as great as the amount 
utilized. On this basis the annual drain on spruce supplies must run from 
600,000 to 700,000 cords. 

Although in this province, also, destructive insects are found working in the 
timber, epidemics have not been general, for many years at least. Perhaps 
greater losses have been sustained through the oprations of fungi, although no 
intensive study of the latter has been made, and it is not possible to estimate 
actual losses. 

Taking into consideration the stand of timber still available, it would appear 
that Alberta is in a better position than either Manitoba or Saskatchewan. It 
is quite as evident, however, that continuation of the industry, on a permanent 
basis, is entirely contingent upon a material reduction in the wastage due to fire. 
As pointed out above, depletion from this cause is greater than that through 
utilization; if, therefore, the losses be in large measure curtailed, the timber 
supplies of the province will not only permit of sustension of a forest industry 
of present proportions, but considerable expansion may be possible. The present 
difficulty in, and future danger to, establishment of the pulp industry in Alberta, 
lies in the seriousness of the fire losses which have already occurred, and in those 
which take place from time to time, as unfavourable climatic conditions are 
experienced. 
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CHAPTER IX.—BRITISH COLUMBIA 


In approaching discussion of the pulpwood situation in British Columbia, 
we now have to deal with a province in which forest resources and forest 
industries, more particularly lumbering operations, are on a scale far surpassing 
those in any other part of the Dominion. During previous generations, when 
magnificent square timber was being rapidly exploited in Ontario, Quebec, and 
in the Maritime Provinces, the resources of British Columbia were still inacces- 
sible, and but little known. It is to a greater extent during the past generation 
that the gigantic industry of the Pacific Coast has been developed. Even at the 
present time, exploitation is largely confined to the harvesting of a magnificent 
-stand of timber which is the accumulation of centuries under the excellent growth 
conditions peculiar to the Pacific slope. 

In dealing with the pulpwood resources, it must be remembered that in this 
province, more than anywhere else, the question of overlapping in uses, as between 
species, is of extreme importance,—not only because there are woods which may 
ultimately be used for pulp manufacture, which are not at present so used, but 
because they are available in such large quantities. Supplies of several soft- 
wood species are so extensive, that, even presupposing the exhaustion of species 
presently used for pulp manufacture, it is very far from probable that the 
province would face a shortage of raw materials for the industry. Whereas, 
in other provinces, the exhaustion of softwood species at present used in pulp 
manufacture, would involve reversion to the use of hardwoods of inferior fibre 
qualities, and presenting great difficulties under present methods of transpor- 
tation,—in British Columbia, the reserve supply is of softwoods, which, although 
they may still present difficulties of a chemical nature in present processes of 
manufacture, have nevertheless the physical properties of the fibre which 
admirably adapt them to use for pulp manufacture; also, they possess properties 
which simplify their transportation by water. Moreover, with the development 
of more intensive and more conservative methods of logging, large quantities of 
material which are now wasted may be brought to use in either one of the two 
branches of the industry. 

For the foregoing reasons it must be borne in mind that the following 
observations regarding pulpwood supplies relate only to species now used, and 
commonly considered as pulpwood on this continent; therefore, it must not be 
inferred that the pulpwood resources of this province are permanently limited to 
the amounts of the species treated with. ~ 

As stated in Chapter I, there is in this province no distinction, as between 
sawlogs and pulp logs, based upon size. In Eastern Canada, pulpwood invari- 
ably includes logs of smaller sizes; but in British Columbia, large logs are used 
for the manufacture of both lumber and pulp. Upon inspection of logs lying in 
the water at any British Columbia pulp mill, one would fail to determine the 
use for which they were intended, except by their very presence in the vicinity 
of a pulp mill; the kinds of logs in a boom or raft might offer some suggestion; 
but the size of them would not do so. Two conditions give rise to this situation; 
first, the presence of abundant supplies of large logs; second, in many cases logs 
are towed for long distances, sometimes in rough water, which prevents their 
being handled in the small sizes customary in eastern Canada. Except as to 
species, therefore (and the species consumed in pulp manufacture are by no 
means limited to that use) the same classes of material are used in both indus- 
tries. Pulpwood in four-foot lengths was reported in this province for the first 
time in 1928, and this was an isolated instance of special material, cottonwood, 
cut in the Fraser valley for export to American mills. 

It is perhaps desirable at this stage, also, to refer to the fact that in addi- 
tion to the distinction of ownership, as between public and private lands, we 
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have both federal and provincial control of public lands. While the greater 
part of the area is under provincial control, the “Railway Belt,” embracing a 
strip forty miles wide, from the summit of the Rockies westward; the ‘Peace 
River Block”; and the “Coal Lands” of the Crowsnest District,—aggregating 
in all, some 22,700 square miles—are controlled by the federal government. 
Through the ensuing pages, the province as a whole will be dealt with, and, 
whenever necessary, reference to federal control will be made. 


SECTION 1.—_TOTAL PULPWOOD RESOURCES 


The province has a total land area of 353,416 square miles. Although 
characteristically 4 timber region, there is included within the provincial boun- 
daries a large area of rocky barren and waste lands which are unproductive 
even of timber. The extent of agricultural lands is limited, embracing some 
20,700 square miles, approximately 5.9 per cent, of the land area. The total 
forest, 149,334 square miles, comprises about 42.2 per cent of the land area. 
Of this 28,215 square miles, approximately 19 per cent, is classified as merchant- 
able and accessible forest. It should be observed, however, that in British 
Columbia, while a forest tract might not be accessible under methods used in 
that province, it may still carry a stand of timber which might be susceptible 
of operation under methods used elsewhere; this accounts for the relatively 
small area classified as “merchantable.” Notwithstanding this fact, the exceed- 
ingly rugged topographic features render inaccessible, under any known method 
of logging, a considerable part of the forest land which might otherwise be 
considered merchantable. 

The total stand of spruce, hemlock, balsam, jackpine and poplar, is estim- 
ated at 295,058,000 cords. As indicated in Table I, spruce (which includes the 
Sitka, of the Coast, and Engelmann, of the higher altitudes) is present to the 
extent of 111.4 million cords; hemlock (a species entirely distinct from, and 
superior to, the eastern hemlock) to the amount of 101.1 million cords; balsam 
(in which are included species of the genus Abies, the more important being 
commonly known as “white fir’) 50.86 million cords; jackpine or lodgepole 
pine, 28.57 million cords; and poplar, including cottonwood, 30.57 million cords. 
These figures, however, include large amounts both of inaccessible and scat- 
tered timber; that portion of the total stand which may be considered suscep- 
tible of commercial exploitation, now or within reasonable time, amounts to 
some 135 million cords. 

So far, jackpine has not been used in British Columbia for the manufacture 
of pulp, and the use of poplar in this direction has also been exceedingly 
limited; as a matter of fact, cedar and Douglas fir have been used to a greater 
extent than has been the case with the other two. The main species used in pulp 
manufacture in British Columbia, however, are spruce, hemlock and balsam 
(white fir), more particularly the first two. 

Of the 135 million cords of accessible and merchantable material of the five 
species, about 125 million cords cover the available spruce, hemlock and 
balsam. Unless and until larger quantities of other species are used, it is from 
this stand that supplies for the pulp mills of the province will mainly be drawn. 
{t may here be pointed out that, although the use of Douglas fir in pulp opera- 
tions has so far been confined to a comparatively small amount of kraft, it has 
been very successfully used in that direction. Greater development of that 
phase of the industry, and the use of Douglas fir therein, would bring the stand 
of this species amounting to over 100 million cords into consideration as poten- 
tial supplies. Such a development may also bring to use, large quantities of 
sawmill waste of this species. 
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SECTION 2—PULPWOOD UNDER EXCLUSIVE GOVERNMENTAL 
CONTROL 


That part of the forest area of British Columbia which has so far not been 
subjected to any form of alienation, approximates 134,257 square miles,—almost 
90 per cent of the total. As is the case in all provinces, however, the unalien- 
ated area cannot of itself be taken as indication of the proportion of accessible 
timber remaining in the Crown. Although both the federal and provincial gov- 
ernments still retain full title to much valuable timber, the more accessible stands 
have in past years been sought out by those engaged in timber operations, and 
secured under one form of tenure or another. That this is the case is clearly 
shown in Table I_—the aggregate for pulpwood species on leased and private 
lands being materially greater than that on the unalienated area. 

Nevertheless, the total unalienated stand of the five kinds is about 126-5 
roillion cords, of which spruce, hemlock and balsam approximate 104-85 million. 
Of the latter, probably less than 25 million cords may be considered accessible 
and merchantable. This amount, however, is not available to present pulpmills; 
the supposition is made that ultimately, additional mills will be constructed at 
advantageous points, in the interior as well as on the Coast, to take advantage 
of the existing supplies. 

In view of the fact that both the provincial and federai governments now 
follow exclusively the practice of leasing or licensing timber areas, rather than 
disposing of them in fee simple, the question of export is thoroughly controllable 
under manufacturing conditions applicable to timber lands held under such 
forms of tenure. 


SECTION 3—PULPWOOD UNDER REGULATIVE GOVERNMENTAL 
CONTROL. 


An area of some 12,077 square miles, comprising 8 per cent of the total 
forest area, has been disposed of under the various systems of leases and! licenses 
applied by the federal and provincial governments. It is such lands that include 
the greater part of the really merchantable timber in British Columbia to-day. 
The total pulpwood stand of the five species is approximately 149 million cords, 
of which the three main kinds provide 140 million cords. Of the latter amount, 
probably 90 million cords may be considered as accessible and merchantable. 

Legislation applying to timber lands under license and lease embraces serious 
restrictions as to export. On Dominion lands, it is required generally that all 
timber cut must be manufactured in Canada. There is a general ruling of the 
same character on provincial lands, but an exception is made, in that, under 
supervision of a log export committee, the home manufacturing requirement 
may be waived to permit the export of logs not marketable within the province. 
This subject will be dealt with more fully later; suffice it to say, here, that on 
all such lands, either one government or the other is in a position to fully prevent 
the export of unmanufactured timber if they are to do so. 


SECTION 4—PULPWOOD ON PRIVATELY OWNED LANDS 


The forest land which has been alienated outright amounts to about 3,000 
square miles,—about 2 per cent of the total. This includes Crown grants of 
several classes, railway grants, and timber lands disposed of to settlers and 
others at various times during the history of the province. On such lands the 
total pulpwood stand of the five kinds is about 19-5 million cords, of which 
spruce, hemlock and’ balsam approximate 18-3 million cords. Of the latter, 12 
million cords may be rated as accessible and merchantable. 
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Timber on privately owned land carries the privilege of export. By applica- 
tion of a tax on certain classes of crown grants, however,—which tax is almost 
entirely rebated if timber is manufactured locally—the province has, in effect, 
gone farther to encourage the local manufacture of privately owned timber than 
any other province in the Dominion. As implied above, however, this does not 
apply to all private timber, as there are certain classes of grants to which the 
tax could not legally be applied. Although there is undoubtedly a tendency to 
restrict by this means the export of privately owned timber, large quantities of 
unmanufactured logs are exported; in other words, while the method is a deter- 
rent, it certainly has not the effect of preventing exports. 

Of the 3,000 square miles of timber land in private ownership, approximately 
1,350 square miles, or 45 per cent, is in the form familiarly known as “crown 
grants”. The balance comprises large grants to railways, and lands disposed of 
in small parcels to settlers and others. Of the crown grants, some 83 per cent 
(1,124 square miles) is held by companies and corporations, and 17 per cent (226 
square miles) by individuals. It has not been feasible to determine accurately 
the extent to which private holdings are controlled by Canadian or foreign 
interests. It is apparent from records of ownership, however, that at least 37 
per cent of crown granted timberland is directly under foreign control, and 
undoubtedly a considerable additional area stands in the name of companies 
which although operating under Canadian charter, are controlled by foreign 
capital. 


SECTION 5—-SUMMARY RE GOVERNMENTAL CONTROL OF 
EXPORTS 


It has been explained that for unalienated and licensed timberlands under 
federal control in the Railway Belt, the privilege of export is not allowed; and 
that on provincial lands export is under control of the government through. the 
aegis of the Log Export Committee. It is perhaps fitting, at this stage, that 
the purposes and operation of this organization should be explained. 

Section 103B of the British Columbia Forest Act provides that under the 
authority of the Lieutenant Governor in Council, the requirements of the Act as 
to local manufacture of crown land timber may be waived, when the public 
interest demands such action. Now, in the Coast district of this province, the 
logging and manufacturing phases of the timber industry are to all practical 
purposes distinct one from the other, and, as a general rule, they are carried on 
by different operators; that is, to a greater extent logging is carried on as an 
entirely separate business, and the logs sold to the mills for manufacture. It is 
true that in some cases large manufacturers also carry on logging operations, 
but even such companies generally purchase a part of their logs; in the main, 
therefore, logging and manufacturing are two separate industries. Obviously, 
under these circumstances, there is some difficulty in maintaining equilibrium 
between the supply and demand for logs. If the logging interests fail to harvest 
an adequate supply of logs, the manufacturers are without sufficient raw 
materials; if the loggers exceed the requirements of the manufacturers, there 
becomes a surplus which reacts to the disadvantage of the logging interests, for 
naturally the manufacturers will not buy in excess of their requirements. 

From an economic standpoint, it is essential that the mills be kept supplied 
with all the raw materials necessary to supply the market demands for 
manufactured lumber and other forest products. In other words, the conditions 
of: the industry induce a tendency to over-production of logs. Unfor- 
tunately it is not feasible to hold over until another year a surplus 
of logs which may have developed during the previous season, on account of 
the activities of a marine borer, the teredo, which causes great damage to logs 
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held in salt water for more than a few months. Furthermore, the lumber 
industry in British Columbia has been developed largely on the basis of foreign 
trade. The demand of such markets is for the better grade of lumber. This in 
itself tends to restrict manufacture in British Columbia mills to the better 
grade logs. Local markets in the province cannot absorb all the products of the 
low grade logs; markets further east in Canada can in the main only be 
supplied by rail shipment, and expensive carrying charges tend to restrict such 
shipments to the better grades. Therefore, in addition to the accumulation of 
surplus logs through over-production on the part of the loggers, there is an 
accumulation of logs containing low grade material for which there is consider- 
able difficulty in securing markets. 

Shortly after the outbreak of the war in 1914, and due to curtailment in 
manufacturing operations, there was an abnormal surplus of logs. To meet the 
situation the provincial government, by order-in-council, waived the embargo, 
and to provide for control of exports, afterward established the Log Export 
Committee, which includes three representatives of the logging interests, three 
representatives from different branches of the manufacturing interests, and re- 
presentatives of the provincial forest service. Any operator having logs, which 
he avers to be unsaleable in British Columbia, is required to substantiate his 
claims before this Committee. The manufacturing representatives, fully 
cognizant of local market requirements, may demonstrate to the committee the 
existence of any local demand, in which case export is not allowed; on the other 
hand, the loggers have the opportunity to prove their efforts at sale within the 
province. Upon recommendation of this committee the granting of actual per- 
mission for export rests with the government. 

It is upon the basis of the arrangement just described that the province 
controls the exportation of logs cut from Crown lands. Details as to the amount 
of export so permitted will be given in the ensuing section, which deals with 
timber consumption in the province. 

In conclusion, it may be stated, that while manufacturing restrictions on 
crown land timber have in many instances been waived, the Provincial Govern- 

“ment, as well as the Federal Government, has the right at any time to prevent 
the export of unmanufactured timber cut from Crown lands. Computation, 
based upon the figures for the five species under consideration as pulpwood, 
indicate that the two governments may control, in this manner, over 93 per cent 
of the total stand in the province; and of the accessible quantities of the three 
main pulpwood species, spruce, hemlock and balsam, 92 per cent is fully 
subject to such regulation. pany 


SECTION 6—THE CONSUMPTION OF TIMBER IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


One of the outstanding features of the forests of British Columbia is the 
prevalence of softwood or coniferous species. Nowhere else in Canada is the 
number of softwood species so large, nor the development of individual species 
so great. The total stand is estimated to be 350 billion feet, board measure. 
Including the smaller sizes which ordinarily are not used for sawmill purposes, 
the total stand of spruce, hemlock and balsam is 263.4 million cords. Of this 
amount, as previously intimated, 125 million cords may be considered available. 

Table LX indicates the amounts of pulpwood of various kinds which were 
consumed: in the pulp mills of the province during the decade 1913 to 1922. As 
compared to figures for other provinces, the most noticeable feature of the table 
is that the consumption of hemlock is more than one-third greater than that 
of spruce. Together, these two have supplied nearly 88 per cent of the pulpwood 
used, Balsam (most of which is white fir) supplied nearly 9 per cent; while the 
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balance was of poplar cedar Douglas fir and miscellaneous species. The three 
main species therefore supplied nearly 97 per cent. Pulp manufacturing is a 
comparatively recent development in British Columbia and figures for the years 
1913 to 1920 depict almost constant increase in consumption. In 1921 the 
slump, which affected the industry throughout Canada, had a similar ‘effect. in 
this province. The year 1922, however, showed partial recovery. It is at once 
evident that, although the average annual consumption of wood by the industry 
was 176,317 cords, this figure cannot be taken as an accurate gauge of yearly 
use. The average for the past five years, approximately 253,000 cords, more 
adequately represents the situation. Even this figure is merely of temporary 
use, for greater development is to be expected. 


TABLE IX.—LOCAL CONSUMPTION OF WOODS FOR PULP MANUFACTURE— 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Corps 
Year Spruce Hemlock Balsam Poplar Miscel- Totak 
laneous 
39, 742 FAPAS URS ORE. Pile! hada acket 3 eae eee 84,173 
21,637 39,772 1S “OO ale. Wauey pL omeecliet bance rasan 80,013 
34, 526 53, 009 OOO eae ae dente [mere ti aa ots 90, 535 
33, 433 65, 529 8,571 TAGES Ieee eps. 108, 997 
66, 925 CORAOZ wlineg stb .ctysye 363 6, 824 134, 814 
104, 258 81,912 30, 227 PAS A Ve Bee i Oe 218,774 
117, 747 112, 664 9,691 507 9,749 250, 358 - 
99,772 159, 513 17,777 561 17, 994 295, 617 
75,451 114, 037 33, 114 364 2,274 225, 240 
70, 136 155, 487 35, 843 454 12,729 274, 649 
663, 627 887, 056 - 156, 827 6,090 49,570 1,763,170 


Nore.—Included under ‘‘Miscellaneous’”’ are the amounts of cedar, Douglas.fir and other species used. 


. 


TABLE IXa—SPRUCE, HEMLOCK AND BALSAM MANUFACTURED INTO LUMBER— 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


M Boarp Fret 


Year Spruce Hemlock Balsam Total 

LOLS ee CRORE ae cote: ae F nerate Oe seo escola eee wens 62,302 39,052 15, 255 116, 609 
BOLD are aR eet ANT es Pee «Saeko ard cane SLUM aaah Ee Ee 73,712 31,116 13, 701 118, 529 
SUN Reve ese EAM ier A hel cr ane oS ecanpaila nafiis aude s Biokevereia’ 56, 360 24, 959 Bs 105206 84, 595 
ESE G Rarer wnat err eaten toh Sats oo cakes eres gc eh he okeve copes borers 49,077 28,051 1, 266 78, 394 
OMY Sem rath kts Seb chk. ete tae SE OS... 95, 899 53, 936 29,557 179, 392 
OT Sater seein facet aly leie aap Ponca: Meiers erese of 109, 944 55. 1. £2,172, Wiad 
1 EE ya eet a ENR BU eMart ais ie ahitecent N Sled Goel s 93, 958 59, 512 8, 291 161, 761 
POZO PRRs Re eas Sokitee Ae IRM OM Aldea enh Lh. 132, 096 87, 227 11, 384 230, 707 
LORE cep Aes patie Aes tee hs wehe tye t's Ney neaed sae bis bud 05, hrs 66, 509 72,032 3,795 142, 336 
1 SEP et BB 2. er ies eS ee SRS EP sie ps Sie ote es a a 81, 696 68,016. 19, 876 169, 588 

SPORE at nee ee Ee COR RTO ae ee 821, 553 519, 012 118,572 1,459, 138 


Nore.—Complete figures for lumber production from all species will be found in Table 1Xz. 
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te ae 
, TABLE I1Xz.—AMOUNT OF SPRUCE, HEMLOCK AND BALSAM CONSUMED IN 
MANUFACTURE OF LUMBER AND PULP—BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Expressed in Cords 
Year Spruce Hemlock Balsam Total 

AGT SA cpr Mig se ae ee eae Cae 164, 346 122,535 30, 510 317,391 
te: Ben lh Sa cP ted a, pe ln a es aero wr Cheah 189, 661 102, 004 46, 006 317,071 
LOD ret RR RIO Rare ect ey Pate SOO Bee OE DE ee Bor oe SOE: 147, 246 102, 927 9, 552 2859, 725 
1 OI Gimeet ate eset chest Shee Paces hee leaky cake Reeth teu PSR A eek ta thea 131, 587 121,631 11, 108 264, 321 
TOUT ak oe RE CE oy to a te ae re eee 258,723 168, 574 59,114 486,411 
TQL SR ae seers trate Rie le sia are eS ee pear cea 324, 146 192, 134 54, 571 570, 851 
TODO aE ig ls ee eS eae oa ee 305, 663 231, 688 26,278 £63, 624 
TODO een aes, Lae Dein ob 44 Pe, Pena Se eres a ete eer ate rd 363, 964 333, 967 40, 545 738,476 
TOOT Sere, ee eee Rc yc Raeieeett, fs SY Aor OSS OSE oe 268, 469 258, 101 40,704 607, 274 
TEP eee) Mi ho eee Maer ees ROM Pe oer ee eae 238, 528 291,519 75, 595 600, 642 

Rotaliina. ake oes tree Re Tae eee 2,306,733 | 1,925,080 393,973 | 4,625, 786 
INCE SR WIG CFG L EO HALON OE 8 MOR OLS GROOT Oe OIRO RS eS 230, 673 192,568 89,397 462,578 


Table [Xa shows the amounts of the three main pulpwood species which 
were manufactured into lumber. For this purpose, spruce was used to a con- 
siderably greater extent than hemlock, although the latter half of the decade 
shows a tendency to increased use of the latter wood; balsam, on the other 
hand, shows no material tendency in this direction. For all three species, 
the table shows increasing use. The average for the latter half .of the decade, 
approximately 176 million feet, is materially higher than the average for the 
decade, and very much greater than the average for the first half. 

In Table IXb will be found combined figures for consumption in lumber 
and pulp. Having already indicated from the previous tables that the ten- 
dency is toward increased consumption of the species in both pulp and lumber 
manufacture, this fact is very thoroughly substantiated in Table [Xb. Whereas, 
the average for the decade was 462,578 cords, that for the last five years was 
approximately 596,200 cords. It is therefor quite clear that in considering 
consumption of these species the round figure of 600,000: cords may be taken 
as a fair average of present use. 


EXPORTS 


The methods under which the export of timber is permitted from provincial 
Jands has already been described. The lack of any satisfactory means of dis- 
tinction between logs for lumber and pulp manufacture, respectively, pre- 
viously referred to, renders very difficult indeed, if not impossible, the tabula- 
tion of pulpwood exports from this province. True, the customs figures for 
ports of exit, where shipment is by rail, indicate in a measure the extent of 
the business in the interior, but to a much greater extent pulpwood logs cross 
to the United States by water, being towed in booms or rafts, and in the same 
tow there may be timber destined for use in both industries. It is however, well 
established that pulpwood so exported is confined»to*the three species, spruce, 
hemlock and balsam. Therefore, the figures for total exports of these species 
obviously would constitute the maximum quantity of Canadian wood which 
could have been used by foreign pulp mills to which British Columbia timber 
is accessible. The difficulty in closer determination, is, however, that all of the 
exports of these species are not used for this purpose. 

_, It is nevertheless necessary to study the extent to which these exports par- 
ticipate in the total consumption of the pulpwood species. Accordingly, Table 
IXc is presented herewith, giving the exports of spruce, hemlock and balsam 
over the decade 1914-1923. 
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fxpressed in Cords 


Year Spruce Hemlock Balsam Total 

tee rel telat, | Pine chao: Shae alte eA Rg 7s A 11,047] 3,833 37 14,917 
1 IE Se Speen py peal de ciel eee i SA ark ee aA 13, 489 18,300 4,313 36, 102 
LIER CORT. te dae ks hs et a ee a i 1,288 2,290 224. 3,747 
eee ee oe eh Me Da cert ioe RRL ies 2,133 8, 184 1,596 11,913 
NSE TNT en er tee eR eter he 13 5,461 37 5,511 
ROUEO REPT RAE cee Os. Od. ea. SEL. ek. 831 Lz 7 24 1,499 20,051 
RAY re ER Oe Se ae ae oe CL oe aR 657 4,120 256 5,033 
LRT Un eae 4 ail. sta ele Soar peta tis Mie made diel ited Realeiet Eaeane ails Caned 9,003 18,510 1, 586 29,099 
LOD 2 Mem yr te Ri oars rane ecient ee as WIRE ee are 10, 990 43,996 3,407 58, 393 
IER cae So ete ally ayn USPS Ee Ee a 16, 509 58, 253 9,841 84, 603 

Motel css tec acc One eee, Late, 65,905 180, 668 22,796 269, 369 
ANREP CEE TORT RPA QUE ita. ete Sng 6,590 18, 067 > 2,280 26, 937 
OV CTEC OM AST ORVCALES Si ee ees ere nae 7,598 29, 520 3,318 39,436 


Review of these figures indicates that, while the average annual exports for 
the decade have been—spruce, 6,590 cords; hemlock, 18,067 cords; and balsam, 
2,280 cords; the general tendency has been toward increase. The last. five years 
therefore offer the better basis of averages. As shown in the table these are,—- 
spruce, 7,598 cords (19.3 per cent); hemlock, 28,520 cords (72.3 per cent); 
and balsam 3,318 cords (8.4 per cent). It is at once evident that the propor- 
tion of hemlock in total exports of the three species has increased*materially. 

It is also of interest to note the source of these exports. From the records 
it has been determined that 31 per cent of total exports of these species has come 
from crown lands, the balance being cut from private holdings. Referring now 
to the amounts of the individual species, 17.8 per cent of the spruce exported 
came from crown lands; also, 35.2 per cent of the hemlock, and 57.6 per cent of 
the balsam were so derived. 

The much smaller actual quantities, and the lower percentage from crown 
lands, of spruce permitted to be exported, are explained by the fact that this 
wood finds a ready market in Canada. Most of it is of the species Sitka, the 
finest of all the spruces, very highly prized for some special lines of manufacture, 
and also very desirable for pulp manufacture. Hemlock, also, is used extensively 
in pulp and lumber manufacture in Canada, but at times when logs of the several 
species are plentiful, those of hemlock tend to become a drug on the market, and 
there consequently arises an insistent demand for export privileges. Balsam, 
consisting essentially of white fir, an excellent pulpwood, is inferior for lumber 
manufacture, and when logs of this species are not so located. as to be absorbed 
by the local pulp mills, export privileges are sought. 

While not essential to the subject of this report, it is perhaps appropriate, 
in order to obtain a true perspective, that mention should be made of the extent 
of exports of other speciés. For the decade, total exports of all species, for both 
pulp and lumber, reached nearly 836 million feet, board measure. Cedar heads 
the list, with upwards of 442.3 million,—well over half of the total. To a greater 
extent the clear cedar is manufactured in this country, being sawn into shingles 
and high grade lumber; and the inferior logs exported to the United States and 
Japan. Douglas fir logs were exported to the extent of 187.1 million feet. There 
then follow, in order of quantities exported, hemlock, with 122.4 million; spruce, 
46.1 million; pine, 7.7 million; balsam, 4.6 million; and some 25.6 million of 
miscellaneous species not included in the foregoing. It is therefore apparent that 
nearly 80 per cent of the log exports is of species other than those used in pulp 
manufacture. 
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Another feature of the records is that, of total exports approaching 836 
million feet, approximately 42.5 per cent originated on provincial crown lands. 
This high percentage is in a measure accounted for by heavy exports in 1915, 
in which year the accumulated surplus of logs was disposed of by this means. 
Although exports of crown land timber in 1922 and 1923 was greater than in 
any other year of the decade except 1915, the average annual exports of this class 
of timber, for the last five years, were considerably less than the average during 
the first half of the decade. The records also show that the ratio of crown land 
timber exported, to that exported from private lands, was much smaller during 
the last half of the decade than during the first five years; in fact, during the 
first five years, crown land timber comprised 74 per cent of total exports, whereas, 
during the last five years, they were but 26 per cent. 


SUMMARY OF TOTAL CONSUMPTION 


In dealing with other provinces, and before attempting summation of con- 
sumption of pulp woods, it was necessary to refer to numerous uses, other than 
pulp and lumber manufacture, for which the pulpwood species are consumed. 
This is not necessary in British Columbia, for, almost if not entirely, the wood 
for fuel, construction, ties and pit props is supplied from other species. Con- 
sequently, consumption of spruce, hemlock and balsam is almost entirely con- 
fined to lumber and pulp manufacture and to exports. Apparently, therefore, © 
the total annual drain on the supplies of these species approximates 639,500 
cords, which is drawn from the available supply of 125 million cords. 


SECTION 7.—THE EXTENT OF THE PULP AND SAWMILL 
INDUSTRIES 


It is not proposed to deal at length with this subject; obviously a detailed 
discussion of the sawmill industry would entail treatment beyond the scope of 
the report.. It is desirable, however, that a few observations should be made in 
this connection, in.order that the relation of wood manufacturing operations to 
timber supplies may be apprehended. 

The pulp industry is comparatively new to the Pacific Coast, and was 
undoubtedly attracted there by the large supplies of cheap raw material avail- 
able. As with large-scale lumbering operations, so with pulp manufacturing, 
particularly in the United States there has been a tendency to migrate westward. 
So long as the supplies of raw materials in Ontario and Quebec hold out, it is 
doubtful that a similar situation will arise in Canada; but, without question, if 
the supplies of those provinces are not conserved, the experience of our neighbours 
to the south will be repeated in Canada. 

The figures for pulp production in Table [Xd show almost constant develop- 
ment over the decade. As yet, the industry is confined to the Coast where sup- 
plies are more plentiful, more concentrated, and where shipping facilities are of 
the best. The province ranks third in pulp production, furnishing, in 1922, 9.2 
per cent of the total for Canada. Groundwood constitutes over half of the pulp, 
and newsprint over 95 per cent of paper products manufactured in the province. 
Although in Ontario, the relative proportion of pulp manufactured into final 
paper products is much greater than is the case in British Columbia, the latter 
province completes the manufacturing cycle to a relatively greater extent than 
is the case in Quebec. 

Figures for the lumber manufacturing industry are set forth in Table 
IXe. It may be stated that in 1908, lumber manufacture approximated 650 
million feet. Rapid advance in production was then experienced, reaching a 
preliminary peak in 1911, with about 1,340 million. There then iollowed, 
until and including 1916, a falling-off in output, and production was relatively 
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low. A sharp increase occurred in 1917, in which year British Columbia finally — 
took lead of all other provinces in lumber production. The province also led 

in 1914, but her position then was of a temporary character, as Ontario regained 

and retained the premier position through 1915 and 1916. The year 1917 

seems to have been the definite turning point, however, and it seems entirely 

improbable that, in the occupancy of first place in lumber production, British 

Columbia will again be superseded. The absolute peak in production occurred 

in 1920, when the very large output of 1,443 million feet was attained. This. 
was followed by a sharp decline i in 1921, and partial recovery in 1922. 


TABLE IXp.—PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY—BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Pulp Production Paper Production 
Year Sulphite, | Sulphite, 
Ground- Un- Sulphate | Total |Newsprint| Wrapping | Total 
wood bleached | bleached 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
BG Ser = et ee 38, 535 22; 819). bi asceecaan. 61,354 nthe che cs theecdesteatenloeos Paes 
ib S A Wet anon & Reem meg oe 32, 692 2,000" Liha Cal ein ae eed DU; SDs lar eee eee atte Tee wee 2 
1915 41,111 QE NOR vith. nilbacaeuarate ¢ GOS 2004 ele wae Pate TAWA Rel ease: sno.k. 
1916 48, 313 80-342 terre: 18+ 655-|rorisoseriborere rope aes 
LDU Seewet, 1b eer: 65, 620 43,392 2,863 111,875 76,077 2,927 79, 004 
OVS fo AON es 91,588 66, 329 15, 244 173,161 113, 142 9,374 122,516 
OTD ReMi aosisd 99, 767 11,518 73, 369 9,472 194, 126 125, 904 9,406 135,310 
TOLD eee sage | LOS) Cee 14, 160 78, 306 17,242 | 218,482 | 136,568 10,721 147, 289 
IG 2a Se ee es 89, 348 17, 273 51, 544 6, 888 165, 058 92,594 5,407 98,001 
TODO ha ee Oe 002488 24,077 63, 997 9,869 | 198,426 124, 555 6,045 |. 130,600 


ee EE EEE eee ee eee EE ee Se Eee eee eee ee ee eee 


otal. 7.8 211, 254 
716, 231 cae | 267,216 61,578 |1,323,307 | 668,840 43, 880 712,720 


In contradistinction to conditions in all other provinces except Ontario, 
the pulpwood species—spruce, hemlock and balsam—have in British Columbia 
furnished but a small part of the lumber sawn. While the tendency is toward 
increased use of spruce and hemlock for this purpose, in the peak year, 1920, 
they furnished only 15 per cent of the total lumber manufactured. Balsam 
(white fir) is relatively unimportant in lumber production. Far in the lead of 
all species, is Douglas fir, the mainstay of the lumber industry of the Pacific 
Coast. -In British Columbia, this species occupies a position comparable to 
that previously held in Ontario by white pine. Although the production of 
Douglas fir in British Columbia has never attained a figure equal to that of 
spruce for all Canada, it has during the past few years been creeping upward, 
and possibly the time is not far distant when_it will exceed the amount. of spruce 
cut in the entire Dominion. White pine, it surpassed in production several years 
ago, and, although essentially confined to one province of the Dominion, while 
other species prevail in several, Douglas fir occupies second place in total produc- 
tion, with enormous cuts each year. The stand of this species is still very large, 
and it is not to, be anticipated that even continued heavy consumption will witness 
substitution of Douglas fir by other species. 
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TABLE IXr—BRITISH COLUMBIA LUMBER PRODUCTION 1913-1922 INCLUSIVE BY KINDS OF WOOD, 
QUANTITY CUT AND VALUE 


1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 
Kinds of Wood 
eae Value Mi iW Value i. rie Value B. NE Value NP ag Value 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Douglas Firs...) 6.3: 792,852|10,895,007! 601,412) 6,806,650} 453,415] 5,332,108) 574,382] 8,067,168} 704,352|12,490, 192 
AUCH Wo) ARO Each 5 86,062) 1,182,014] 59,029 685,290} 28,023 362,089} 36,651 575,037 45,050 811,483 
Cedar?s uc ateek coe 82,627] 1,210,276) 93,970 967,592] 54,666 981,000} 78,935] 1,490,685} 121,723] 2,290,226 
Spruce na. eee sie ak: 62,302 960,934] 73,712 887,566] 56,360 766,353] 49,077 719, 687 95,899] 1,692,657 
Vollow Pines. cee. 58,939 874,014] 34,616 463,525) 35,166 457,758} 92,698] 1,455,396 75,102) 1,726,113 
emilock. sera 39,052 549,062] 31,116 342,531] 24,959 285,637] 28,051 392,674 53,936] 1,038,986 
White Pine visas cn 29,783 429,224] 14,765 211, 443 7,664 118,881 5,021 81,048 20,473 418,710 
Balsam: Wir... scrcc oc 15,255 227,012} 13,701 172,909 3,276 27,122 1,266 17,046 29,557 606, 049 
Jack PineMAgie, 4,306 61,522 7,041 88,084 4,207 56, 698 7,242 102,758 1,721 31,540 
Poplar (Cottonwood) 2,381 38,069 7,149 95,728 1,110 10,948 2,336 28, 240 1,825 22,925 
IBIr Ghee toe tater 62 804 22 440 50 2 OOO) comtwneticlepe eee 12,365 253, 355 
Mapler.c cere 3. 26 280 54 2,101 40 800 7 79 10 200 
Mellowa@ ypresar aos aeiliasamarcrnbl carotene eek 19 475 880 12,833 271 2,893 46 698 
ReduAlderttemscccces | tec eal neeeteee 6 OO ercrccc cl itcts cine | reich caters seven eres 5 100 
Othertikinds s... 2084). . sco meebo MORI ca aretha SME Ate Re ave opel cere fe Ri os cree ee Rn ne _ 82,781; 617,131 
Custom Sawing sell 2 8 eal ace oie tee se al ag Seieteietee | eens lee eee | ca eee a ee ee 


5,699 


108, 936 


Motalsta ets eee 1,173,647]16,428,218) 936,612]10, 724,424!) 669,816] 8,414,227] 875, 937]12, 932, 711/1, 200, 544/22, 109, 301 
1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
doinds of Wood =» —————-——----) —- —- — |) | | 
eke Value s ye Value ae Value ae $ Value B ae Value 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Douglas Fir......... 714,018}17, 299,290} 817,591/22,395,242| 901,915/34, 412,916] 680, 845/16, 613,882] 820,724|18, 778, 646 
archisers .ctesetaacwr 69, 768} 1,745,788}. 112,230] .308,602 49,222) 1,891,524} 32,992 764,122 26,374 539,641 
@edartye cect usa 91,266) 2,333,740 79,334) 2,551,461} 144,173] 5,241,327] 83,473] 2,439,384 90,170} 2,947,097 
Spruce en soe 109,944} 3,044,708 93,958| 2,679,746] 132,096) 5,185,209] 66,509) 1,674,355 81,696) 2,023,901 
Yellow Pine........ 64, 706| 1,424, 727 37,776| 1,081,287 80,578} 2,899,820} 40,020) 1,001,493 30,708 715,405 
Fremilockise. satiate 55,111] 1,338, 766 59,512] 1,535, 745 87,227) 2,911,032) 72,032) 1,850, 168 68,016} 1,576, 721 
i 6, 280 161,829 8,84 216,187 20,100 740,912) 12,305 333, 637 15,671 445,837 
12,172 256,655 8,291 200,129 11,384 434,918 3,795 77,631 19,876 423,466 
925 19,115 11,834 332,823 13,637 557, 640 2,629 66,038 4,305 112,388 
1,060 23,766 524 15,4138 1,328 55, 761 1,164 32,028 86 1,652 
40 674 15 700 24 855 80 2,208 90 2,707 
Mable... son stank 21 339 12 460 801 31,025 28 616 43 1,061 
Yellow Cypress.... 7,114 163, 266 10 OO TE Pe eted tal thar. tthe] vovacte «Renee eee eae 42 1,260 
ReduAl der. ts. 25). 5 87 a 295 35 1,220 9 207 20 360. 
Other Kinds....... 23,984 514, 657 20,225 568,068 750 SOROOONSARY Sle cect 33 1,000 
Custom Sawing tee22 23,800} 14,174] 329,666 ‘A - 385 AY, 552 [eee et tee lee clots + on 


a a | ea ee 


SHINGLE PRopuctION IN British CoLtuMBIA 1913—1922 


Latu Propuction or British Cotumsia 1913—1922 


Quantity Quantity 
Year M. Pes. Value Year M. Pes. Value 
$ 5 $ 

LOLS Sid cena eerste cr ae nr Mee 643, 484 1,204, 713 1909). ra electorates See tectelesie 108,859 163,688 
1 BOW Es Seater Neues Seirec ca aren Ae eters “ane 1,060,272 2,054, 632 1914 4 cGhenstadeee mw awiaten + aqsiaeon 59,140 115,024 
OLD tertete ecu crehet eine soesrote CeO PE 1,894, 642 3,231,508 1 ES) eae ae one ircie ricien Ce er nee 46,345 78,201 
LOLG ea seiiec Ae esee as ee. LIER A 2,009,798 4,019,197 LOG iis aie hee ersten cesersee thao: sistoteve st 45,729 96,900 
LON Fe rccsterasstora se ctsie ara ag stevens: atslonatere ere 2,390, 402 6, 606,875 TOD kPa reerscatareoare a siete eiole Gie'a el eers 42,679 116,557 
AQTB Rs Fecha ton SR INe ss Wal Aaevabeteebacians ous 2,162,184 6, 641,174 VOWS iis Artetarch aster s/atrars eyeleiere es 0769 eis 49,741 179,041 
POT G RE 3: eroctct tran tole vate Meee 2,150,790 | 10,363,379 DO LOE ce reencnetekes, sispataisielotevaie erste «8 45,748 203,298 
O20 ee AseCen cee ine oe eenten oe ueneee 2,135,857 | 11,190,999 DO QD ite a cette oltisievereye ele wie sleet Ga 107, 224 733,119 
OOo cot haw tate She ere oT er ee 2,374, 251 8,516,512 ODT A reber Setierae oe iere cine ea elo arr 104, 420 716,765 
OO 2 aca ein cia terkcos SRT oe ORE ERE 1,826, 329 8,120, 921 EAR 56 a aS Once WICC Roe eee 90,459 499,240 

MD Gta. Sis cenishceseree nareacee 18,648,009 | 61,949,910 Total See hace dicen tetewares 700, 344 2,901,833 
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SECTION 8—THE TREND OF PULPWOOD BUSINESS IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


Perhaps the outstanding feature of pulpwood operations in this province 
is the insignificant amount taken out by farmers and settlers. For the entire 
Dominion, 1920 Census figures showed a total farmers’ production of this 
commodity amounting to 1,178,019 cords, practically all of which was cut in the 
provinces from Manitoba eastward. British Columbia farmers participated 
only to the extent of some 1,300 cords. The reason is readily found, however, 
in the absolutely different character which pulpwood operations assume in 
British Columbia, as compared to those of eastern Canada. Firstly, the few 
existing mills are not so situated as to permit of farmers participating in the 
supply, timber usually being available at closer range; secondly, the class of 
timber’ used is of such large size, and consequently so difficult to operate, that 
the business of logging entails capital expenditure and logging’ experience far 
beyond the possibilities of the average farmer; finally, the farming population 
within reach of the mills is so limited, that the mills could not depend upon them 
as an essential or regular source of supply. In eastern Canada, a farmer, with 
the help of his team and a few ordinary tools, may without difficulty get out a 
considerable quantity of wood; on the Coast, for the class of pulpwood used, 
many thousands of dollars must be invested in equipment before a timber area 
may be successfully logged. 

For the foregoing reasons there has been little development in farmer pulp- 
wood operations. Within the past year or so, however, a few small operators 
have commenced the cutting of four foot wood in the Fraser Valley. The dis- 
trict contains large quantities of cottonwood which are an obstruction to culti- 
vation. A’ market for this material having developed in the neighbouring State 
of Washington, a number of farmers are taking advantage of it, and through 
the medium of brokers are disposing of quantities, so far not exceeding nine or 
ten thousand cords in all. 

So long as pulp manufacture is confined to the Coast, and pulpwood opera- 
tions to the heavy stands which prevail there, the cutting of pulpwood by farm- 
ers must remain of small proportions. With the establishment of mills in the 
interior, however, operating in lighter stands of timber, and using smaller wood, 
it is altogether probable that the farmer with wood to dispose of may find a 
market for it. Until then, the business cannot develop except for what oppor- 
tunities may offer through export to neighbouring states. In the Nelson and 
Cranbrook districts of southern British Columbia small quantities of pulpwood, 
aggregating possibly 11,000 or 12,000 cords, are cut and exported,—to a greater 
extent by those engaged: in pole and tie operations, however, rather than by 
farmers. 

Records for the six year period 1917 to 1922 show that the pulp mills of 
British Columbia purchased over 39 per cent of the pulpwood required for their 
operations. Notwithstanding the segregation of logging and manufacturing, in 
two distinct industries, the investments in a pulp mill are so heavy, that it is 
necessary to protect the wood requirements by the acquirement of timber lands. 
From such lands, the mills have secured the balance of the wood required for 
their purposes. As previously inferred, the purchased wood is secured from 
loggers, either in the open market or by contract. Frequently, also, limits held 
by a pulp company are operated under contract with logging companies. 

From the standpoint of exports, it is difficult to anticipate future develop- 
ments. It has already been shown that over the decade there have been con- 
siderable exports of pulpwood species, but these in no manner approach the 
large quantities exported from individual provinces in the east. There is statu- 
tory authority for continuing exports ef provincial crown land timber, under 
special permit, until 1930, in which year further amendment to the Forest Act 
would be required if the practice is to continue. 
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It is also impossible to gauge probable future progress of the pulp and paper 
industry. For several years past, developments have been expected both in the 
southern and the northern interior, but as yet no mills have been established. 
The abundance of raw materials, however, and the interest from time to time 
displayed in the possibilities of different sites, may surely be taken to augur 
that the industry is destined for material expansion in British Columbia. 


SECTION 9—SUMMARY OF SITUATION: DURATION OF SUPPLIES 


From figures presented in discussion of the pulpwood resources of the prov- 
ince, it is evident that the supplies available are quite adequate to sustain all 
forms of industry as developed up to the present time. Indeed, there is mani- 
festly room for material expansion whenever market conditions may justify 
such action. Having frankly conceded apparent adequacy in supplies, however, 
it is necessary to allude to certain factors which may militate against develop- 
ment of the timber industry to the extent predestined by the rather bounteous 
provisions of nature. 

Although she is now successfully competing in world markets, British Col- 
umbia is rather isolated, topographically, from the rest of the Dominion. The 
Rocky Mountain system offers a barrier to transportation by rail which can be 
surmounted only by the payment of expensive rail charges. Looking in other 
directions, and with the exception of neighbouring states, the province is sep- 
arated from the rest of the world by the Pacific. On both sides, she is con- 
fronted with transportation charges upon her products which have in some man- 
ner to be overcome. Had these transportation difficulties not existed, however, 
there is at least some doubt that industries would have been developed to the 
degree in which they now exist; the very isolation of British Columbia resources 
—if they were to be brought under exploitation—necessitated the influx of capi- 
tal. in order that the handicap of excessive transportation charges might be 
reduced to the lowest possible minimum, namely, by the local manufacture of 
raw materials. The one thing which has served to attract the very necessary 
capital has been the abundance and general high quality of British Columbia 
timber; a coniferous forest, equalled nowhere in the world except in the adjoin- 
ing States, offered the incentive to outside capital, and by large-scale produc- 
tion of high class products, the handicaps of distance have in a measure been 
overcome. 

It is rather evident that prosperity of the timber industry, and of the prov- 
ince, is, in the first place, largely dependent upon the maintenance of the advan- 
tage she now holds by virtue of abundant supplies of high grade material; 
secondly, upon the home manufacture of raw materials. Even with the exhaus- 
tion of present remarkable stands of timber, the province enjoys an additional 
advantage in the almost ideal conditions for the rapid growth of timber. All 
of these advantages, however, are such that, if they are to continue in their 
beneficial effect, they must be given adequate protection. 

Remove, for the moment, from British Columbia, the huge timber; remove, 
the excellent growth conditions which obtain,—and British Columbia would stand 
precisely in the position of many other timber depleted countries or regions, plus 
transportation charges which would render impossible her competing with the 
outside world. If this be true in the extreme hypothesis, it is proportionately 
so in less extreme application; conversely, everything which can be done to 
protect and conserve the remnants of the centuries-old timber stand, and every- 
thing which may be done to encourage and protect the remarkable powers of 
reproduction and growth which the species and the climate of the province induce, 
will abundantly contribute to the ability of industry to overcome all of the 
disadvantages of high transportation costs which her products must inevitably 
bear. 
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So far as pulpwood species are concerned, the division of total available 
stand by the amount of annual consumption would indicate supplies, on the 
present scale of production, for a period of 195 years. 

By reason of the complex nature of the forest, and in the lack of facts 
regarding growth it is difficult to estimate the annual growth in pulpwood species. 
For the whole forest area, however, a rough estimate of the balance between 
annual increment and depletion by fire and other losses was published by the 
Forest Branch of the Province in 1923. This estimate is admittedly based upon 
entirely inadequate data, and must therefore be accepted in that light. On the 
entire forest area gross annual increment is set at 796,500,000 cubic feet. Against 
this, the losses by fire, decay, waste, etc., are set at 352,000,000 cubic feet; leav- 
ing a net annual increment of 444,500,000 cubic feet. At the same time, the figure 
for total annual consumption of wood for all purposes, being the average for 
1920, 1921 and 1922, is about 2,140 million feet, board measure, which is 
equivalent to approximately 468 millicn cubic feet of standing timber. 

The foregoing figures would indicate that the aggregate of consumption, and 
depletion by other factors, is fairly close to the amount of annual growth. It 
may be pointed out that to a great extent the annual cut is made in fully matured 
stands where there is no increment previous to cutting; and where, after cutting, 
there may be material increase in increment. They illustrate nevertheless that 
in this one province, there probably is not a negative balance, as between gross 
depletion and gross annual growth, which condition prevails elsewhere through- 
out the Dominion. 

It will be perceived that, under such eeeains. whatever may be saved by 
the prevention of annual losses through fire, etc., will increase so much the 
amount of timber which might be used without disturbing the wood capital. Jn 
fact, it has been estimated that, if adequate fire protection be provided, the forests 
of the province can, under conservative exploitation, supply several times the 
present annual cut without seriously depleting the capital stock. The amount 
and effect of such losses are greatly increased by some of the more destructive 
and wasteful features of present-day methods of exploitation. So far as fire is 
concerned, and particularly on the Coast, the average menace is not unusually 
great. Other parts of the province do present fire problems of great difficulty, 
however. ‘ 

The problem, therefore, which faces the province to-day, is not one of curtail- 
ment in production,—with the supplies available, such action would constitute 
hoarding, when the world demands timber; rather, the problem lies in the 
development toward increased use, but along lines and under methods which 
will insure perpetuation of the stand. The maintenance of advantage which the 
province enjoys in quantity, quality, and growth of timber—so essential to the 
overcoming of other disadvantages with which the industry is beset—demands 
the more careful and more complete use of timber which is harvested, and the: 
protection of it, and of the young timber stands, from fire. 


CHAPTER X—CANADA* 


In the foregoing chapters the situation in the individual provinces has been 
discussed in some detail; and we are now..in a position to deal in a practical 
manner with the question as it affects the Dominion as a whole. 

From the data presented, it will be perceived that the country may be 
divided into four main regions, based upon the degree to which supplies are 
available and the extent to which the pulp industry has been developed:—(a) 
the Maritime Provinces, where the supplies available are very limited, and where 
the industry has not been developed to large proportions; (b) Quebec and 
Ontario, where supplies appear to be much more extensive, but where, also, the 
industry has developed to enormous proportions,—almost, it might be said, to 


* Prince Edward Island, the Yukon, and the Territories are not included. 
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the maximum which will permit of permanence; (c) the Prairies, where supplies 
of spruce and balsam are not great, and where the industry has not yet become 
established; and (d) British Columbia, where abundant supplies are available, 
and where the industry, although certainly well established, has not nearly 
reached the maximum which the wood supplies make possible. This is, to be 
sure, rather arbitrary division, for except in the case of British Columbia there 
is perhaps a little liability to overlapping between regions; not so much, how- 
ever, as might at first glance appear. The Prairies might to a limited extent 
serve to augment Ontario supplies, but the impending introduction of the 
industry to Manitoba renders this improbable. Obviously, the Maritime Pro- 
vinces cannot supply Quebec or Ontario to any material extent; the reverse is 
more liable to be the case, and indeed, Quebec is already shipping some logs to 
New Brunswick. In the ensuing discussion, therefore, these broad regions will 
be kept in mind. 


SECTION 1—DISTRIBUTION AND OWNERSHIP OF PULPWOOD 
RESOURCES 


It is necessary to state here that, in summation of pulpwood resources, 
only the main species are dealt with. It has been clearly explained that the 
introduction of other species to extensive use in the industry would of itself 
greatly increase the supplies available; particularly is this the case in British 
Columbia. 

The total land area of that portion of the Dominion under review is 
2,174,520 square miles; of which 1,216,408 square miles, about 56 per cent, is 
forest. For comparative purposes it may be of interest to note here that the 
agricultural area amounts to 428,893 square miles, not quite 20 per cent of the 
land area. Of the whole forest area, a little better than 36 per cent is considered 
to be merchantable forest, the balance being either entirely inaccessible or too 
sparsely timbered to permit of successful operation now or within any reasonable 
time. 

The total available stand of pulpwood species is estimated at 630 million 
cords, of which amount 436.2 million cords is spruce, balsam and hemlock. By 


regions and by ownership, the supplies are distributed Seay peet G8 as indicated 
in Table X. 


TABLE X—DISTRIBUTION AND OWNERSHIP OF AVAILABLE PULPWOOD—CANADA* 
Millions of cords 


Entirely Licensed : 
Region unalien- or a ae Total 
ated leased : 

Martine nerOvn COSHEE Satine eae rete te che cera 0:30 15:70 30-60 46-60 
Quebecrandi@ntarioteie. vr ee eae shee ic kee eee 56-50 132-00 27-00 215-50 
PrairiesgerOvinces sf... sise eee 40°35 5:50 3:25 49-10** 
BritishM@olurniptave. sc te Ma eee ack Cote seen ee 24-00 90-60 11-00 125-00 

NOtAlE sheeted bie ee eek. ode hehe 121-15 243-20 71°85 436-20 

27-8% 55°1% 16:5% 100% 


*Prince Edward Island, the Yukon, and the Territories not included. 
** A vailable only if the pulp industry becomes established locally. 


Of the total quantity available 27.8 per cent still remains entirely in the 
Crown; 55.7 per cent has been leased or licensed, practically all of it under terms 
which permit the application of domestic manufacturing requirements. Of 
both licensed and unalienated timber almost 83 per cent may be subjected to 
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such restrictions if the respective governments so desire; most of it is already 
so restricted. The remaining 16.5 per cent is privately owned, and no restric- 
tions im export have been applied, except in British Columbia where certain 
taxes, referred to in Chapter IX, have a tendency anethat.direction. It is 
perhaps well to point out that if total resources of the five species are taken, 
having no regard to the question of accessibility, the approximate percentage 
of unalienated timber is 61 per cent; licensed or leased, 31 per cent; and 
privately owned 8 per cent. The great difference between these percentages and 
their respective counterparts above, indicates clearly the extent to which the 
resources have been disposed of either under license or in fee simple. 

To obviate possible misunderstanding of the general timber situation, it 
is advisable to emphasize that although Quebec and Ontario show a large stand 
of the pulpwood, as compared to British Columbia, it must not be inferred that 
the former provinces have a total timber stand in any way comparable to that 
in British Columbia. A mere glance at the saw timber figures in Table I will 
immediately remove any misapprehension in that direction; including both 
hardwoods and softwoods British Columbia has over 70 per cent of the mer- 
chantable saw timber in Canada to-day. So far as species at present utilized 
for pulp manufacture are concerned, however, the eastern provinces have the 
greater stand of pulpwood. 

Very prominently featured in Table X is the great extent to which timber 
has been completely alienated in the Maritime Provinces; notwithstanding the 
relatively small amount of timber which they possess, they account for over 42 
per cent of all the privately owned pulpwood in the Dominion, Nova Scotia 
exhibiting this feature to a greater extent than New Brunswick. Equally 
startling is the relatively insignificant reserve of unalienated timber held by the 
Maritime Provinces, as compared to the fair proportions in full control of the 
governments in other provinces. 

As is the case in many industrial activities in Canada, foreign capital enters 
very strongly into the control of forest industries in many parts of the Dominion; 
particularly is this the case with large scale operations such as the pulp mill 
and sawmill properties. In the main, however, these industries are conducted 
by companies operating under Canadian charter. 

So far as timber holdings are concerned, our main interest is to determine 
to what extent foreign control may tend to encourage exports of unmanufactured 
wood. It is already thoroughly established that unalienated and licensed timber, 
is in large measure, under restriction for exports, and we may therefore confine 
discussion to privately owned timber. Unfortunately no complete or accurate 
figures can be presented, but it has been determined that approximately 30 per 
‘cent of private holdings is directly controlled by foreign companies, corporations 
and individuals. This figure applies to areas, but for the purpose of very general 
conclusion it is permissible to apply it to timber quantities; on this basis it may 
be stated that some 21.5 million cords, or about one-half of one per cent, of the 
available pulpwood timber falls in this category. It is not to be hastily con- 
cluded that all of this timber is held exclusively for export purposes; a certain 
part of it is, and for the balance the general tendency is undoubtedly toward 
export. Such holdings are centered largely in, the Maritime Provinces, in 
Quebec, and in British Columbia. 


‘SECTION 2—REQUIREMENTS FOR MANUFACTURE IN CANADA 


To summarize the situation throughout the Dominion, it may be stated 
that under legislation extant the available pulpwood of Canada is subject to 
restrictions, or available for.export, as indicated in Table Xa. 
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TABLE Xa—LOCAL MANUFACTURING ee rea ae VS. EXPORT PRIVILEGES— 


Millions of cords 


Manu- a ; 
5 x Lax +t 
Region facturing poe Total 
restrictions privileges 
Maritime! Provinces +... /encktn octal cc haute ote eee 12-90 33-70 46:60 
Quebec-and Ontario...s...:«c cee cee tere ee cane 188-50 27-00 215-50 
Prairie Provinces ish. Sh. A ee ee ee 45-85 3°25 49-10 
BritishyGohinib ia yide ils files pie ace ee San uae eae eee 114-00* 11-00** 125-00 
Totalarexs Ge Shirish: BAe SEGUE ED he eae ee 361-25 74:95 436-20 
82:8% 17:2% 100% 


*Under conditions described in Chapter IX, a certain amount of provincial Crown land timber is 


allowed to be exported under special permits. 
** A s described in Chapter IX, limited restriction is placed on some classes of privately owned timber; 


not, however, to a degree which prevents export. 


SECTION 3——DOMINION CONSUMPTION OF PULPWOOD 


In treatment of the matter by individual provinces, in Chapters II to IX, 
a good idea has been given of the extent to which the pulpwood resources are 
called upon to supply the annual requirements of Canadian industries. In this 
instance there is nothing to be gained in a summing up by regions; of greater 
importance is a discussion of total consumption for the Dominion. Table Xb 
gives figures for pulpwood consumption ot the various species for the decade 
1913 te 1922. 


TABLE Xs—WOOD CONSUMED IN CANADIAN PULPMILLS, 1913-1922 


Cords 
Jack All 
Year Spruce Balsam | Hemlock Pine Poplar | Others Total 

LOUS SOGIAER SEITE EO. 3 754,858 | 283,292 47,360 19, 383 ASIAT Ty? Seecre 1, 109, 034 
LOT Aar ie. uae ie i oot 836,387 | 314,183 45, 246 24 715 ate figs ene meee’, 1, 224, 376 
DT RS ye te eR eek a te Se he 998,156 | 307,219 55, 265 41, 953 3, 24onee eee 1, 405, 836 
OMG RY, Rae TEN 1}203,.55¢%| 483,154 82, 307 39,717 GF LZ7hl is See 1,764,912 
LOI perience. egareo deere 1,678,656 | 309,515 | 101,321 2, 850 5, 168 6, 824 2,104, 334 
TOUS neh vetecceuie ane reer 1,638,733 | 447,243 89, 007 25,851 9, 885 25 2,210, 744 
1919S: Ma PU Ee 1,787,868 | 490,327 | 118,013 15, 402 7,228 9, 868 2,428,706 
1920 8 rok che: eee raroes: 1,873,024 | 687,519 176, 029 15, 743 5, 732 19,375 2,777,422 
i KY WAR ls Sieur ane a 1,499,478 | 511,791 122,997 40, 406 3,000 2, 349 2,180,578 - 
1922) i. Na Rte eee oe 2,032,985 | 627,626 | 157,947 79,461 1,305 13, 248 2,912, 608 

otal eeere cen: 14,303,702 |4,411,869 | 995,492 | 305,481 50, 281 51,725 | 20,118,550 

71-12%} 21-98% 4:98% 152% 0:25% 0-25% 100% 


In Figure 1, there is shown graphically the total consumption of wood by 
the pulp mills of Canada from 1913 to 1922, based upon the figures of Table Xb. 
In the same chart are included consumption graphs for spruce, balsam, hemlock, 
and for other species. If figures previously presented have by any chance 
failed of conviction as to the important part which spruce plays in supplying 
raw materials for the industry, the spruce curve in Figure 1 will surely do so. 
The relative importance of spruce and balsam, in this regard, is also clearly 
depicted. The amounts indicated by individual curve for hemlock, and figures 
for the same species in Table Xb, are due almost entirely to the extensive use 
of the western species for this purpose in British Columbia. Finally, prominently 
displayed is the insignificant extent to which all other species—jackpine, poplar, 
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Douglas fir, cedar, etc—contribute supplies for the pulp industry; the amounts 
of the latter species are so small that they cannot be plotted individually on 
the scale of the chart. 

It is obvious that, aside from British Columbia where considerable amounts 
of hemlock are used, the proportion of spruce used in the Dominion would be at 
least 75 per cent of the total; actually, however, it is 71 per cent. Balsam 
(including white fir of the Pacific Coast) is also important, closely approching 
22 per cent. Generally for Canada, therefore, these two are manifestly the main 
species, providing over 93 per cent of all pulpwood supplies. 

. As explained in previous chapters, spruce and balsam, are also used to a 
greater or lesser extent in the manufacture of lumber, and consumption in the 
latter industry has therefore a very important bearing upon depletion in the 
stand of pulp woods. The primary graph of Figure 2 shows the combined total 
consumption of spruce and balsam in the pulp and lumber industries; other 
graphs show combined consumption for each of the two species. For hemlock 
no graph is included in Figure 2, as British Columbia is the only province in 
which it enters materially into consumption of both industries,—in the eastern 
provinces its use is almost entirely confined to lumber manufacture. 


SECTION 4——EXPORTS OF PULPWOOD 


As previously explained, the only statistics available for pulpwood exports 
are secured from the returns of customs collectors at the various ports of exit. 
For the whole of Canada, these figures may be accurate, as far as they go, but, 
owing to a considerable amount of interprovincial traffic in pulpwood, such 
returns do not correctly indicate the amounts of wood originating in each 
province and exported from Canada; also, in British Columbia there is no 
distinction between saw-logs and pulp logs, so far as water shipments are con- 
cerned, and hence, the figures for the considerable quantities of wood destined 
for American pulpmills, shipped from that province by water, do not appear 
in customs returns as pulpwood exports. The official export figures are, how- 
ever, shown in Table Xc. 


TABLE Xc—EXPORTS OF PULPWOOD FROM CANADA, BY PROVINCES 


New British 
Year Nova Bruns- Quebec | Ontario | Prairies | Colum- Canada 
Scotia wick bia 
IL SOSRR aaah hae «We 1, 630 84,809 | 683,703 T2ATGG AE Ei eel eeeeer eee 842,308 
OOO Seine niente ia ae 5, 842 86, 599 737,877 105,:306 "|. 3 A See Cee 935, 624 
1 Oe SI ee SM he eee Rees 89, 628 742, 933 110; 580 "\) 2B ceee se nee 943,141 
169) Ee ne SE LR eae i 55 | 122,698 | 636,136 SO USOnl ace ates 847,939 
a PRE Rca.” craaineAr Se Die 150,901 751, 815 (2 STO ae eee an 980, 868 
VOUS ee oho cto en ee 6, 049 141, 553 802, 260 84,699 Io ccecs oe 69 1,035,030 
OWA oe eee red ee eee eet oD 143, 787 687, 421 LSD 743 al aoa eenet to archatensieee 972, 508 
tL OM crates etree a eels eons ee 3,310 119, 896 624, 269 DOA Mas uiley RON Ri coll on le <5 ois eae 949,714 
TONG 492 a Rt eye an Ee Snloon|) 127, 730% 1186,669 |, 149.74 cele: 118 1, 068, 207 
AO ife see ny ce ees ae oe 770 156, 255 698, 839 LOU GS 2a is ie. 329 1,017, 845 
LE sea RL ae, eta te Seen el MGS Gi yicd 263, 907 885, 772 OO A Oia ree tie nec, 2c 436 1, 349, 536 
191.9% 2 A Pere nS eI et ee ty 13)-712 195, 354 661, 414 LOGOEL Went oe eoatas 1, 754 1,070,275 
1 O20 ek. pm tnt cee ete 27 211 185, 637 827, 982 202,171 65 4,338 1, 247,404 
1921 oe cake ooh oe ee tal 29,800 | 213,266 | 601,846 | 239,264 347 8,030 1,092,553 
IRC Ae ee oe ape) ceapmee SL AOUE RIS 0 34,650 | 144,639 | 553,836 | 269,419 16 8,772 TROLS 32 
1923. sass pe deese mn inte Meramec e 11,451 173,828 | 760,328 | 414,288 80 24, 255 1,384, 230 


Figure 8, based on the figures of Table Xc, includes graphs for the 
Dominion total exports, and for exports from individual provinces where the 
figures are of sufficient size to permit of plotting. 
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Figure 2. 
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While Figure 3 is of general interest, and particularly for eastern Canada 
gives an excellent idea as to the relative positions of the individual provinces 
in exports, it has been considered desirable to construct a chart which will show 
in an empirical manner the extent to which unmanufactured wood, of the main 
pulp species, whether actually used for pulp or not, has been exported. In 
Figure 4, therefore, adjustment of both individual and total figures has been 
made, firstly, to compensate as between provinces for wood transhipped (possible 
only for the last couple of years); secondly, to include the spruce, balsam and 
hemlock exported from British Columbia. The graphs of Figure 4 may there- 
fore be taken to represent with greater accuracy the actual situation regarding 
export. of pulp woods. 

- A study of Figures 3 and 4 accentuates the fact that the province of Quebec 
is by a large margin the source of the greater part of pulpwood exported from 
the Dominion; assuredly this province has been the ‘barometer’ of the pulp- 
wood export business, so closely do the graphs for that province and for the 
Dominion synchronize in their general trend. Over the entire period Quebec 
furnished approximately 68.3 per cent of total exports. 

Another thing, clearly illustrated,—although pulpwood exports have not 
increased quite so rapidly as in the public mind they are believed to have done, 
there nevertheless has been a very decided upward trend; even in the last 
decade, the curve, if mathematically averaged, would show pronounced pro- 
clivity upwards. For this feature of the situation, Quebec is perhaps not so 
responsible as are the other provinces combined; on four previous occasions, 
the former showed exports in excess of those for 1923; while the graphs for 
Ontario, New Brunswick, British Columbia and Nova Scotia show decided 
tendency toward increased exports; the latter provinces have contributed in 
greater measure, therefore, toward the forcing upward of the exports for the 
whole Dominion. 

Before leaving the general question of exports, it is desirable that reference 
be made to the relation between domestic consumption and exports of pulpwood. 
The situation in this regard is plainly perceived by examination of Figure 5: 
Prior to 1913 exports exceeded the amount used in Canadian mills, but in 
that year the cordagé locally consumed overtook the quantity exported; and 
the gap between them has almost constantly increased since that time. There 
has therefore been a continuous decrease in the ratio of exports to total pulp- 
wood production, until in 1922, the last year for which total production figures 
are available, exports approximated roughly one-quarter of total production. 
In view of the fact that larger quantities of wood were most certainly available 
for export, the demand for our wood in American markets has by no means 
kept pace with the demand in this country,—+thus illustrating more rapid 
development of the pulp industry in Canada, as compared to that in United 
States. 

Although exports of pulpwood from Canada to the United States—reported 
as such through the Canadian Customs—consist almost wholly of spruce, 
balsam and poplar, the respective amounts of these species cannot be determined 
from export returns. By using United States figures for pulpwood imports and 
consumption, however, it has been possible to come to reasonably definite 
conclusions regarding the amounts of the three species exported from Canada, 
and also as to the regions in which they are primarily used. By this means 
it has been determined that, of the Canadian pulpwood exports in the six year 
period 1917-1922, spruce comprised approximately 68 per cent of the whole; 
balsam, about 20 per cent; poplar about 12 per cent. These figures, therefore, 
give an excellent indication as to the classes of wood, and the degree to which 
they have participated in exports. Apparently in 1923 considerably greater 
interest has been evinced in poplar exports; and it seems probable that from 
now on the percentage of this species will be greater than heretofore. 
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FIGURE 3. 
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Figure N° 5, 
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Aside from log exports in British Columbia—most of which is consumed by 
mills in the neighbouring state of Washington—about 90 per cent of Canada’s 
spruce export is consumed in New York, Maine, Pennsylvania and New Hamp- 
shire,—-about one-half of it being used in New York State alone. The only 
other States participating to any extent in the use of imported spruce are 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Massachusetts and Vermont. As for poplar, with the 
exception of relatively small amounts of cottonwood shipped from British 
Columbia to Washington State, over 99 per cent. of Canada’s total exports of - 
this species are consumed in New York, Maine, and Pennsylvania. For balsam, 
similar figures cannot be given; it may be assumed, however, that the use of 
exports of this species is practically on the same basis as spruce,—if anything, 
a higher proportion being used in New York, Maine, Pennsylvania and New 
Hampshire,—owing to the higher percentage of this species. in the forests of 
Quebec and New Brunswick—and a correspondingly lower percentage in Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin. 

While it is impossible to present accurate figures as to the extent to which 
farmers’ wood participates in total exports, a review of the situation through- 
out the Dominion indicates that the percentage of farmers’ wood probably runs 
betwen 60 and 65 per cent of the total amount of pulpwood exported. 


SECTION 5—TOTAL CONSUMPTION OF THE MAIN AES eee 
SPECIES 


In sections 3 and 4, the utilization of pulp woods for home manufacture 
and for export have been dealt with. In discussion pertaining to the various 
provinces, it has been shown that extensive use 1s made of these woods in other 
directions: fuel, railway ties, mine timber, construction timber, etc., all enter 
into consumption, and exact their toll on the pulpwood resources of the country. 
Unfortunately annual statistics are not available for all such products, but 
definite conclusions have been reached in this connection, and it now remains 
to explain in general terms the total demand upon the pulpwood resources. 


TABLE Xp—ANNUAL UTILIZATION OF MAIN PULPWOOD SPECIES 


Province Spruce Balsam | Hemlock* Total 

NOVaRSCOELA.C hess See . «betes See: ce PERE Sisto ee 330, 000 ‘70; O00" |e xo eee ee 400, 000 
Newabrunswickt. fa... ft... See «Bae Rea Ree 5 900, 000 200/000 Ws... Se cone 1, 100, 000 
Quebec =: Serr See ee or ie oe or ee is or Bin 2,300,000 00; 000s. atc 3,000, 000 
Ontario ..\farn ees oe ee ee RR ees. cds ae 1,116,000 84900001... see ee 1, 200, 000 
Praities . Sete. Sek seek. co oo Ce ERE ba. ee. 5 TOR000R aes. eet llasceemoeens 570, 000 
British Columbia. t99.4.. +1 4. See > Ree eee © bee > ee 320, 000 51, 200 268, 800* 640, 000 

TRO tal ackcesicothtas eae EE ec ae 5,536,000 | 1,105,200 268,800*| 6,910,000 


*British Columbia only. 

In Table Xd are figures representing what may be considered as the mini- 
mum annual requirements of the main pulpwood species. In some cases they 
are based upon average consumption over the decade 1913-1922, but in other 
instances where such an average was not truly indicative of actual use in the 
latter half of the decade, the average for the later years was taken. By “ mini- 
mum requirements” is meant use on the same basis as that of the present time. 
Obviously, in certain provinces, more particularly, Quebec, Ontario and British 
Columbia, anticipated expansion of the industry will involve greater consump- 
tion. However, such increase may in part be offset by curtailment in lumber- 
ing operations, more particularly in Ontario and Quebec. On the other hand, 
with a continuance of present conditions, some increase might be expected in 
pulpwood exports. Under these circumstances there seems “to be little doubt 
that the consumption of these pulp wood species may in the near future run 
between 7 and 7 million cords per year. 
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SECTION 6—THE EXTENT OF FOREST INDUSTRY IN CANADA. 


Just how much the forest has meant, and still means, in the development 
of this country is but meagrely appreciated by the public in Canada. In the 
early days, it was undoubtedly the large profits of the fur trade that attracted 
attention to the possibilities of this country, and gave rise to the first settle- 
ments. Later, hhowever,.as settlement increased, and became more stable, the 
population settled down to two main pursuits,—agriculture and timber produc- 
tion. 

In many instances the presence of the forest was considered as an obstruc- 
tion to agricultural development, and magnificent stands of timber were ruth- 
lessly swept out of existence by the use of fire and axe, with little or no financial 
return from the timber cut. In other instances, however, although timber 
offered obstruction to agriculture, its value was more truly appreciated, and it 
was made to not only pay the costs of clearing, but its operation was the means 
of furnishing the early settler with much needed cash at a time when he was 
too remote from markets for agricultural produce to reap’ any money return 
therefrom. 


Many a thriving agricultural community to-day owes its original success 

to the fact that its pioneers, besides adding yearly to the area of soil under 
cultivation, spent a considerable period of their time working in the lumber 
camps and the mills, securing therefor immediate cash returns for the labour 
they gaye,— ready money, so necessary to general development of communities 
situated beyond the limits of participation in trade in the general agricultural 
markets. Nor has the day yet gone, when the settler, literally hewing out a 
farm and a home for himself and his family, takes advantage of the employ- 
ment offered in the logging camp, the sawmill, the pulpmill, or other forest 
industries, and in this manner augments his cash income, and thereby sustains 
himself on the land until the latter is brought to that state where it is sufficient 
to the complete sustenance of his family. 

In earlier days the profit in forest activities lay in the production ots square 
timber, but very rapidly there developed industries for the manufacture of the 
raw wood into various products. To-day, the ramifications of Canadian indus- 
rty based upon the use of wood as a raw product, are myriad. Nowhere in the 
Dominion is a home built, a town constructed, or almost any other process 
known to modern industry ‘and development pursued, but some product of the 
wood-using industry is brought into play. 

Leaving out of consideration, for the moment, the production in wood 
manufactories, the total value of primary wood products—i.e. fuel, ties, logs, 
pulpwood, square timber, etc., but including neither manufactured lumber nor 
pulp—produced in 1920, was ’ approximately 212 million dollars. ‘That year, 
however, was a peak in production and also in value of the products. On the 
other hand, in 1921 a serious slump was experienced due to various industrial 
disturbances and falling prices. Figures for 1922 may, therefore, be taken as 
a better gauge of production. In that year the total value of these primary 
products fwas over 170 million dollars. Of interest in this connection are the 
figures in Table Xe giving the value of primary timber production by provinces 
and the volume of timber consumed: in each case. Table Xf gives the values 
of the primary forest products. 

As implied above, however, these figures do not by any means indicate 
the total value of the forest as a source of production. If we merely add to 
the above the net value* of sawmill and pulp mill products, the total value in 


*By “net value’’ is meant the value of pulpmill and sawmill production less the cost of. pulpwood and 
sawlogs entering into manufacture of pulp and lumber. 
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1922 was upwards of 266 million dollars. Going a step further, and including the 
net value of paper products, the total production exceeded 323 millions. In 
attaining even the latter figure, there have been included only the main indus- 
tries directly dependent upon wood. If to this there be added the production 
of other manufactories in which wood in some form is the essential raw material, 
the total value of production from wood reaches upward of 400 million dollars. 
As a matter of fact, forest industries rank second only to agriculture in the 
value of production, and are therefore of great national importance in develop- 
ment of the country. Aside from monetary values in production, the sawmills, 
pulp and paper mills, and the logging operations basic thereto, give employ- 
ment to upwards of 100,000 persons; and the capital invested therein reaches 
close to 600 millions of dollars. 


TABLE Xze—PRIMARY FOREST PRODUCTION—CANADA, 1922 


Standing 
6 —_———. Timber Total 
consumed Value 
cus ft. $ 

Canada. as. hey. ave: Bek OSs ERE EER EL oe Le. oe 2,377, 845, 182 170, 850, 096 
Qaebee ee aC Eee AOR Oe aaa etme eee 794, 950, 736 56, 981, 829 
Ontario)... FU4.. 282 eee a. SS ALIS eee A), SPR eee 655, 604, 824 52, 639, 909 
Britash: Colinmbiae :...2: Seige Cetisote Coenen eee ee 447,433,011 30, 666, 860 
ING WHBTUNS WICK Ctr. sty nae corte See rele a nei as See ae se ae hee ae 200,993, 104 15, 628, 228 
NOV aISCOtTAR TE Car PICU OEE, OARS SRNR, Or SEE ee See eee eee 107, 604, 716 7,079, 738 
wll Or) ex hz te ogee RR Aut PP reh 8 BR 3 ela Neen PS MEY WVislnda, cov Ns WRC F< aa 54, 821,103 2,502,151 
INFANT LOD Sees secre Bek ec Nh eae eee ERTS ae aie, ee ae 52,097,177 2,595, 641 
Saskatchew ants... 12): see tees STA oe ROSSER Udi S ed ee ee 49, 398, 813 2,088, 626 


Princes. dwand. Island is -mecttase) ce aos Fore a AEE. SAE eal. Per EER 14, 941,598 667, 114 


TABLE Xr.—PRIMARY FOREST PRODUCTION, 1922 


Quantity 
Unit reported Convert- Standing 
Products Used or ing timber Total value 
estimated factor consumed 
cu. ft. cu. ft. $ 

Lopalere set Raiod. SUP Aa ee Sd | SSE ae | AA ees 2,377, 845,182! 170,850,096 
DEAT O WOO Cite sacs oF eroeyes Gee ee Cords 8, 860, 846 95 841, 780, 560 38, 228, 702 
BIOS etre eney ttcn tac Sen tens Oe See No. 14, 558, 063 1 174, 696, 756 13, 215, 986 
Polesys. i315. 23 CR ERERUS..: PERO cok a) 436, 899 13 5, 679, 687 1, 707, 378 
POSURE .e Reee ei Cate oben Gi 13, 848, 569 2 27,697, 138 1, 354, 268 
Male ee ey ee, ee te 5, 265, 325 2 10, 530, 650 450, 133 
Mining timber: 2922 Sak Pela fee M ft. b-m. 70,486 219 15, 486, 434 1, 721,025 
Woodidistillation: treat taae .eeantee Cords 59, 169 123 7,277, 787 479, 299 
Logs used in sawmills............... M ft. b.m. 3, 408, 264 219 746, 409, 816 55, 066, 273 
Pulpwood used Miso oy cele eae Cords 2,912, 608 117 340, 775, 136 40, 375,599 
Miscellaneous products............:- ff 84, 848 117 9,927,216 850,078 
Square timber exported.,........... M ft. b.m. 55, 140 219 12,075, 660 1,492, 344 
LOISEXPOLLed ac... ea Ree ee y 185,489 219 40, 622,091 3,270,575 
Pulpwood-exported .3.:...6.)ss5% , 008: Cords 1,011, 332 117 118, 325, 844 10, 359, 762 
Miscellaneous exports.............+>- fF 227,441 117 26, 610, 597 2,278, 674 


It is almost a platitude to state that the preservation of an industry 
of such gigantic proportions—involving as it does, the investment of so much 
wealth and the employment of so many people—is a matter of primary impor- 
tance to the people of this country. Basic to continuance and further develop- 
ment of the forest industry, however, is the sustentation of supplies of the raw 
material, wood,—and consequently of the forests. ‘Through several generations 
—deluded by what appeared to be a surfeit of supplies—we have, through extra- 
vagant exploitation and neglect in adequate protection, made very serious inroads 
upon the timber supplies. | 
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It is essential to discussion of the subject under review to enquire a little 
more closely into the two main branches of forest industry, viz., the pulp and 
lumber manufacturing operations, 


(a) Tue Pute Inpustry In CaNnapDA 


Much has been written of the early development of pulp manufacturing. 
So far as manufacture of pulp from wood is concerned, historical record of the 
industry is complete, for it is only within comparatively recent years that pulp 
has been made from wood on a commercial scale. The present enquiry, however, 
relates more particularly to the availability and use of wood for this purpose; 
consequently no attempt is made to review the history of the industry; rather, 
discussion will be confined to a period of ten or fifteen years, during which time 
the industry has become such an important factor in depletion of timber supplies. 

Capital invested in the pulp industry closely approximates 400 million 
dollars. The industry includes over a hundred mills, most of which are situated 
in Quebec, Ontario, British Columbia and New Brunswick. As stated in 
Chapter II, Nova Scotia has several mills, but they are small in size, and their 
total production is not large. The remaining four provinces have as yet no pulp 
mills. The combined value of pulp and paper commodities manufactured 
amounts to over 140 million dollars annually. These pulp and paper mills give 
regular employment to some 25,000 operatives, exclusive of employees engaged 
in the cutting and removal of pulpwood supplies; in the latter operations 
another 25,000 employees are engaged at certain seasons of the year. The 
annual wage bill in the milling end of the industry approximates 35 million 
dollars, and in addition probably 20 or 25 millions of the amount expended for 
wood supplies constitutes wages to woods operators. 

Table Xg gives figures for pulp production of the several classes over the 
period 1908 to 1922, from which is readily perceived the rapid growth of the 
industry in nearly all phases. Only in the production of soda pulp is a lack of 
progress noticeable; for ground-wood, sulphite and sulphate, the increase has 
been phenomenal. Moreover, when the scale of present operations is considered, 
it is evident that volume development has been largely a matter of 15 years. 


TABLE Xc.—PRODUCTION OF WOOD-PULP IN CANADA, 1908-1922 


Year Ground- Sulphite Sulphate Soda Total 
wood 

tons tons tons tons tons 
OOS ere eee ek ek ew ceeds thee nied 278,570 S253 Like see 2,178 363,079 
TROT oe, care eaeceean eo on ere hal gic tes Seen 325, 609 LTA; 9261-28 Seo eae 4,873 445, 408 
EL )L (orate ese ese ree gd Wie cs ricer etecne eon bth ebre tres Foes 370, 195 Oy OST Meee a ie heen 8,422 474, 604 
(THRE. OSS Se eee eee eee ere 362, 321 T1039 lita. cteeve eek aes 24,121 496,833 
LOU Dees eee rege Wiech 6 ose cena aealete + « 499, 226 142,978 33,469 6, 959 682, 632 
DORA. feeb fete k eerimeet: x teas 600, 216 183, 552 68, 284 2,572 854, 624 
GEE ore Bie ay Cee Wee eee a areer amen 644, 924 217,550 70, 333 1,893 934, 700 
ee ee 743,776 235,474 92,405 3,150) 1,074,805 
TOG ee eee, eee tt eis oes Seb ss 827, 258 363, 972 100,977 3,877| 1,296,084 
Lig eee eet LE meek ae hoc 923,731 374, 894 161, 547 4,136) 1,464,308 
CUR Saaesa | ae fears fer 6 Se Se 9 879, 510 494, 322 179, 600 3, 761 1,557,193 
POLVSR ce PORE to SREB LY sooo ee 990, 902 562,115 158,475 4,597] 1,716,089 
TODOS 3.2 A SORR Oe aay eid eed Tok 1,090, 114 675, 733 188,487 5, 768 1,960, 102 
TORTS ae nN On ae 2 ee 931,560 481,984 131, 337 4,201 1,549, 082 
7 We a ee Ste 4 Se SS Bi ee 1, 241, 185 678, 878 217, 862 793| 2,150,251 


Several factors have contributed to this development; firstly, increased 
markets in the United States, due to enormous increase in the consumption of 
paper products, coupled with the inability of the industry i in the eastern part of 
that country to proportionately increase its output, owing to lack of pulpwood 
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supplie> and adequate supplies of cheap power; secondly, the availability of 
timber supplies in Canada, so located as to permit of cutting and transportation 
at reasonable cost; finally, the presence in this country of abundant opportu- 
nities for hydro-electric development, so necessary for the economical grinding 
of wood and so desirable in the manufacture of paper. 

Detailed figures of pulp production in the various provinces have already 
been given. Summarizing for the Dominion, Table Xh shows the extent to 
which the provinces have contributed to the total. 


TABLE Xu.—PULP PRODUCTION BY PROVINCES—CANADA, 1908-1922 


= 


Total 
Year Quebec Ontario British New Nova for 
Columbia | Brunswick Scotia Canada 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 
NGOS FRAT << Shc cee 201, 450 10871243) eseeeel aa F. 36, 711 16, 794 363,079 
OO OR eae, teen ae 238, 286 132,491 644 49,991 23,996 445,408 
LOO: Peter eee eee eae ee 282, 938 156, 076 350 9, 285 25, 955 474, 604 
OTIS Ut. WA Re ee se 312, 522 140, 959 90 24,163 19, 099 496, 833 
TREN TEAS Ga, SoC nergy Pa See 459, 420 142, 257 _ 25,254 29, 525 26,176 682, 632 
AOU Siren ae oes ene ec ae an ere 514, 299 228,498 61, 354 29,911 20, 562 854, 624 
ROTA Rs PeRh SE. SOT OREN Eh 515, 409 8251288 56, 352 26, 829 10,777 934, 600 
LOLS Sa oe Oe! Ree 561, 793 364, 226 65, 823 62, 093 20, 870 1,074, 805 
LOUG Sets esc cots See eee 686, 604 473,014 78, 655 43,374 14, 437 1, 296, 084 
MOUT SR are: set eid, CP 784, 250 489, 488 111, 875 58, 340 20, 355 1, 464, 308 
LOUSN . Meortcsty.» act ¥o tae, 802, 030 505, 366 173, 161 66, 619 10,017 1,povatos 
1 NOH Ke ote east es ce a a ee 831, 291 597, 827 194, 126 75, 186 17,659 | 1,716,089 
HOZOLIGS Ota ee has 974, 766 654, 401 218,482 89,069 23,384 1,960,102 
TA ET tat ape ah oe CE Re 8 784, 906 519,511), 4465,,058 61,810 17, 802 1,549, 082 
1920 Seer ate 2 eta te ee 1, 088, 205 726, 308 198, 426 99,750 37, 562 2, 150;251 


Quebec stands considerably in the lead, with 50.6 per cent of the total pulp 
production in Canada in 1922. Ontario follows with 33.8 per cent, more than 
one-third of the Dominion total. British Columbia with 9.2 per cent; New 
Brunswick, with 4.6 per cent; and Nova Scotia, with 1.7 per cent, complete 
the list. Quebec is also strongly in the lead for every individual class of pulp; 
Ontario being second for all classes except sulphate, which is produced in greater 
quantity in New Brunswick. Nova Scotia produces nothing but groundwood, 
and supplies 3 per cent of the Dominion production of that class of pulp. 

As will be seen in Table Xi, the paper manufacturing industry has also 
experienced notable progress during the 6-year period for which figures are 
available. Particularly is this the case with newsprint, which constitutes over 


TABLE X1.—PAPER MANUFACTURE IN CANADA 


Book 
Year Newsprint and Wrapping Boards Miscellan- Total 
Writing eous 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 
TOL hes FRE Onc Sones 689, 847 48,141 50, 360 54, 080 11,261 853, 689 
NOUS BR t Roae Bee Mere es tere 734, 783 48, 150 61, 180 87,749 35, 862 967, 724 
NOLO As Hes SURE oy 7d 0 794, 567 58, 228 59, 697 137, 678 40,065 1,090,235 
(OPA Dion Sen Aorta In Bo 875, 696 73, 196 77, 292 158, 041 30, 726 1,214,951 
TO DIREE VAS hOB MAS oie erin SOO 805, 114 53, 530 52, 898 89, 120 18, 285 1,018,947 


1922.2 ee ceee Sins Mega aides nc 1,081, 364 64, 808 81,793 113, 200 25, 650 1,366, 815 


79 per cent of Canada’s total output of paper products. Substantial progress 
is noted also in the manufacture of wrapping paper and paper boards. Develop- 
ment in the manufacture of book and writing papers, although considerable, has 
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not been so pronounced as in the case of other products, due to the fact that 
markets have been more restricted. Ontario leads in paper production with 
47.4 per cent of the Dominion total to her credit; moreover, with the exception 
of wrapping papers, she leads in all individual classes of paper products. Quebec 
is a close second, with 43 per cent of total production. Finally, British Columbia, 
with 9.6 per cent, consisting entirely of newsprint and wrapping papers. Within 
the past year, only, paper has been produced for the first time in the Maritime 
Provinces, at Bathurst, N.B. 

Some idea of the importance of the pulp industry in Canada’s external trade 
may be gleaned from the fact that with a total value of pulp produced in 1922, 
approximating 85 million dollars, pulp to the value of 41 millions was exported; 
of this, United States purchased over 33 million dollars worth, 80 per cent of the 
total exports. Great Britain was the next best customer, taking seventeen per 
cent; Japan, three per cent; and numerous other countries, smaller quantities. 

Of total paper production in 1922, amounting in value to over 106 million 
dollars, exports exceeded 75 million dollars, of which the United States took about 
65 million dollars, nearly 87 per cent of all paper exports. Newsprint forms over 
90 per cent of the total value of paper exported, and in 1922 the United States 
imported this commodity to the value of nearly 63 million dollars. It is at once 
observed that United States imports of paper products, made in Canada, consist 
essentially of newsprint. Other countries buy from Canada relatively greater 
quantities of other paper products than does the United States. “Canada 
supplies over eighty per cent of the newsprint paper imported annually into 
the United States. Over two-thirds of the total consumption of newsprint by 
that country is either of Canadian manufacture or is made of pulpwood or 
wood pulp imported from Canada.’* 

With a net value** of products of Canadian pulp and paper mills, amounting 
in 1922 to 141 million dollars, exports of pulp and paper commodities to the 
United States aggregated 98 million dollars—ahout 70 per cent of Canada’s total 
production of pulp and paper. 

It is of special interest to note here, that if the value of exported pulpwood 
be included, the aggregate value of pulpwood, pulp, and paper production in 
Canada in 1922 was approximately $151,400,000; of this amount, the United 
States purchased approximately $108,400,000—71.6 per cent of total value 
production. Manifestly, contributing in such large measure to Canada’s export 
trade, the industry is one of utmost importance. Combined pulp and paper 
imports in 1922, approximated only $9,300,000; whereas combined exports of 
the same commodities to all foreign countries totalled $115,800,000—the gross} 
contribution of the industry toward favourable trade balance being more than 
106 million dollars. 


(B) THe Lumper INDUSTRY IN CANADA 


Deeply written in the history of, and intricately related to, the industrial 
development of Canada, is the story of the lumbering industry. From earliest 
times, the forest, although the subject of destructive attacks for the purpose of 
land clearing, has nevertheless been looked upon as a source of supply for the 
main materials entering into construction operations. First of all, used in the 
round; later, squared for export; finally, sawn into lumber and other more 
finished forms,—timber development has been continuous and rapid. 

In a country so young, and with’'such extensive areas of true forest land at 
its disposal, it is rather difficult to comprehend that the peak in lumber pro- 
duction may already have been passed. Unfortunately, reliable statistics for 

*Census of Industry: The Pulp and Paper Industry, 1921 and 1922; Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
**The value of the pulp entering into the manufacture of paper has been deducted. 


tTo arrive at the net effect of the industry en trade balance, it would, of course, be necessary to take 
into consideration the value of materials imported to assist in production. 
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production prior to 1908, are not available, and definite comparisons cannot 
therefore be made between figures for production subsequent to 1908 and the 
years which preceded it. In view of the fact that large volume in lumber pro- 
duction has been brought about by the introduction of large-scale equipment 
and methods, developed during the present generation; also, due to the develop- 
ment of markets for the lumber of British Columbia, in which province the 
timber wealth is great; there is some possibility of reaching a hasty conclusion 
that the 1911 peak in Canadian lumber production constituted the absolute peak 
in the history of the industry. It may be pointed out, however, that for many 
years preceding 1908 there was in the eastern provinces an enormous production 
of white pine timber, much of it exported as squares; and such figures as are 
available indicate that it is quite possible that the absolute peak in production 

actually occurred some years prior to 1908. | 

We may, however, confine discussion to the period for which adequate 
figures are available. In 1908 the total lumber production was 3.35 billion 
feet, board measure. The three succeeding years witnessed rapid and almost 
constant increase to a maximum of 4.92 billion feet in 1911. For the period 
presently under consideration, the latter year furnished the highest peak in 
lumber manufacture. Production then steadily decreased in 1912 and 1913 to 
3.82 billion, rising again to 3.95 billion feet in 1914. The years 1915 and 1916 
showed decrease to 3.49 billion. Recovery occurred in 1917, when the total cut 
was 4.15 billion feet, but production again fell off through 1918 and 1919 to 3.82 
billion. The year 1920, in which active interest was displayed.in all forms of 
forest industry, showed a total cut of 4.3 billion feet, but this was in turn 
followed by a drop in 1921 to lowest figures on the statistical records, namely, 
2.87 billion feet. 1922, the latest year for which figures are available, shows 
recovery only to 3.14 billion feet. 

Taking into consideration the additional drain upon forest resources which 
the introduction of the pulp industry has entailed, it seems at least doubtful 
that the peak figure of 4.9 billion feet, attained in 1911, will again be reached. 
Only in British Columbia are there supplies available to an extent which would 
justify the conjecture that total production may again rise so closely to or in 
excess of the 5 billion mark. 

Throughout the whole period 1908 to 1922, spruce has been far in the lead 
of all other species in consumption for lumber; in Ontario and British Columbia 
only it yields first place to white pine and Douglas fir, respectively, but in all 
other provinces it has been the main species in lumber manufacture. Until and 
including 1912, white pine ranked second for the Dominion; giving way to 
Douglas fir in the year 1913, it again superseded the latter, and retained second 
place from 1914 to 1918. In 1919 white pine again dropped to third position, 
its place being taken by Douglas fir in that year; apparently the latter species 
will always retain second position, unless indeed it overtakes spruce in first 
place; at all events, it seems to have completely outdistanced white pine. Hem- 
lock has consistently occupied fourth place in production over the period. Fifth, 
in point of volume production, for all but 3 of the 15 years, is the aggregate of 
all hardwoods. Finally, red pine, cedar, balsam, yellow pine and tamarack 
(larch) have contributed to the total, amounts varying for different species and 
for different years all the way from 15 or 20 million to 150 million. 

An analysis of lumber production from the various species over the decade 
1913-1922, the figures for which appear in Table Xj, is of interest. Spruce pro- 
vided 34.7 per cent of all the lumber produced; Douglas fir, 19 per cent; white 
pine, 18 per cent; and hemlock, 7 per cent; the aggregate for these four species 
being 78.7 per cent of the total. Of particular importance is the fact that spruce 
furnished over one-third of the supplies for all lumber produced in the country, 
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as well as furnishing the great bulk of the pulpwood supplies. The average 
annual consumption of all species was approximately 3.7 billion feet; of spruce, 
about 1.3 billion; Douglas fir, 700 million; white pine, 670 million; and hemlock, 
260 million. 


Ontario led all provinces in total lumber production up to 1912; British 
Columbia being second, and Quebec third. In 1913, British Columbia tem- 
porarily assumed first place, Ontario dropping to second position. In 1914 and 
1915 Quebec took the lead, followed by Ontario and British Columbia. In 1916 
the production of these three provinces was very close, Ontario leading, British 
Columbia and Quebec following. In 1917 British Columbia took the lead, and 
Ontario and Quebec definitely settled into second and third places, respectively; 
and these relative positions have been maintained ever since. There is every 
reason to believe that British Columbia will permanently retain the lead, which 
. she has attained by virtue of abundant supplies and a much wider market than 
this province previously enjoyed. New Brunswick has consistently occupied 
fourth place; Nova Scotia fifth, followed by the prairie provinces and Prince 
Edward Island. 


TABLE X3.—CANADA: LUMBER PRODUCTION, 1913 TO 1922 INCLUSIVE, BY KINDS OF WOOD, 
QUANTITY CUT AND VALUE 


1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 
Kinds of Wood = a 
ae Value ae Value ar Value Ete Value ae Value 
$ $ 3 $ $ 

Speuceesck oie ci. 1,274,215]19, 125, 837/1, 441, 438}21, 199, 799]1, 564, 113/23, 843, 548/1, 340, 678}21, 201, 198 1,466, 558)27,870, 543 
Douglas Fir........ 793, 143|10,898,978] 601,643) 6,810,000) 453,534) 5,333,575] 574,626] 8,070,200) 704,412/12,491,258 
White Pine......... 678, 330]18, 502,041} 667,678|13,880,255| 849, 196]17,584,149| 719, 140|14,957,048) 791,592|18, 997,428 
FPGMAIOCK «efor «cs 306,342! 4,505,767) 334,361] 4,734,229) 238;992) 3,271,612] 177,354!) 2,583,566] 324,107] 6,437,180 
RG aEARGem sera tarnys 144, 320 2,688, 653 107,763] 1,935,543} 122,387) 2,206,840 61,653} 1,175,835} 102,751) 2,508,181 
Codariqcgein ane: 101,053] 1,487,633] 118,738] 1,294,288! 67,366) 1,172,279} 91,375] 1,666,455) 148,364] 2,738,287 
WiaKalten seen cae 96,325) 1,327,672 71,791 882,188 36, 192 491, 687 40,031 630, 642 53,844 980,970 
Bit Glite go mci te.sca2 79,360] 1,424, 236 76,424) 1,247,816 85,733] 1,437,658 81,543] 1,478,970 60,576] 1,533, 223 
Mipletees.iors 200k 73,580} 1,303,315 66,610] 1,283, 643 47,418 848,091 32,402 §39, 182 21,105 552,964 
Balsam Fir x05. =: 64,957| 845,955) 256,452) 3,654,741) 233,521) 3,327,839] 180,349] 2,679,494] 104,957] 1,976,790 
Yellow Pine........ 58,939 874,014 34, 616 463,525 35, 166 457,758 92,698] 1,455,396 75,102] 1,726,113 
Basswood c.ccus 36,009 773, 381 38,013 752,108 24,382 489,217 18,616 373,592 14,790 369, 764 
NACE ING ner 35,404 508, 840 44,000 626, 108 31,283 481,323 37,929 652,353 19,825 427,105 
Te en 30,766 653, 699 29,490 610,041 23,795 454,497 15,750 324,582 15,850 337,092 
Beech 12, 983 208, 332 15, 686 250, 301 5, 348 88,000 6,403 102,762 16,102 321,759 
Poplar tise. ste... 11,136 : 153,376 21,621 264,430 9,324 113, 873 9,064 124, 591 9,526 158,482 

Nl flans ae 10,509 234,303 9,941 204,919 9,647 180,484 6,516 126, 608 6,650 152,097 
ON. 8 Seton ae eee 6,348 207,156 5,854 174, 826 3,166 89,784 3,149 92,541 1,894 76, 242 
@hesenitize gece: 1,317 25,12 1,163 25,942 522 12,043 457 10,898 276 10,911 
TL IOONY os apr eh ae 647 23,726 900 25,299 203 5,534 144 5,059 168 6,761 
BASGernu tt: ace osc 516 12,306 1,431 25,309 361 12,372 200 5, 266 12 2,773 
CRErryeat eas otha 246 6,171 535 15,237 123 3,826 170 5,040 51 3,511 
Black Gum........ 125 3,000 12 A Lee Mts ent Soe 20 5h he Mh neo pce pil emg ha gh See a Ne | etn ones 
Wie titties erntondrocs 40 2,017 46 1,427 28 968 32 1,178 51 4,135 
Aali prs dae deci corer 20 358 23 412 1 a RSH NP eet ONT ee ec el ets es a | ae 
Sycamore.......... ll 25D Pacer est Wear eer: Colic hae Tek IR cet eR ee Mics SPs, Bee Veteran PIS Coon Tae S| Buasavere 5 share 
Ssasainagie s.ci.5.:.. if Ly Marea aA eat tans oth cae A A eee CSE ltteer creck tain o> oe Bedell sages Ae sey cosa apg 
Vallow Cypress. o-asias ces Wie mans cages 19 475 880 12,833 271 2,893 46 698 
ed VALOIS colette Hew. tela [rela car cicocsis 6 Coy beatae cell, fo Ue ia (Curr, Seow ee Aue # Re 5 100 
CCST REC TAGES PR erat ree pene | ee en, Plt iyi AN era Sita [Pays to Rn eee oo etal Sacer STERN s x a we ceerats 52,348 944,897 
Cera SE eee eee ae ek a eke amid lag cue eo cult ean aante add anro ce Meta aest trulline ake ohare 160,632| 3,025,833 
Wibate mOOCre. Repent Satie le: inate ae Hirose oie’ Lemire cade ted sa dace cS og hiaeys ope oneubeclfiay ioe nae «ype « Si ebehal eiplareieiale ili» wee otenys 
B.-Lotals......) 0. 3,816,642|65, 796, 438/13, 946, 254/60,353, 369|3, 842, 676)61, 919, 806/3, 490, 550/58, 365, 349/4, 151, 703/83, 655,097 
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TABLE Xs—CANADA: LUMBER PRODUCTION, 1913 TO 1922, ETC.—Con. 
1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
Kinds of Wood M Ft. ‘ M Ft. ‘ M Ft. M Ft. M Ft. 
B.M. Value B.M. Value B.M. Value B.M. Value B.M. Value 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Spruce.ick hee 1,142,777|29, 198, 716]1, 335, 297/43, 954, 446]1, 490, 098156,089,633} 874,456]24, 621, 202}1,018, 333]25, 743, 197 
Douglas Fir........| 715,812}17,347,058} 817,591/22,395,242) 901,915/34,412,916] 680,845]16,613,882| 820, 724/18, 778, 646 
White Pine......... 808, 652}26,958,500} 479,937|19,872,271| 641,687/29, 602,205] 480, 214/17, 228,634| 576, 292120, 520,044 
Hemilockcren sss ee 273,356) 6,753,119] 234,785) 6,899,719] 319,592}11,306,052| 232,169} 6,114,436] 204,742) 4,848,002 
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Of considerable interest, and closely allied with the sawmill business proper, 


is the production of lath and of shingles. 


Of the former, the total production 


in 1922 was over 1 billion, with a value of approximately $5,700,000. Of this 
spruce supplied nearly 50 per cent; white pine, nearly 20 per cent; hemlock, 
Douglas fir, cedar, and miscellaneous species following in the order named. 
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Ontario leads in lath production, supplying about one-third of the total, closely 
followed by New Brunswick and Quebec. Relatively much smaller quantities 
are produced in British Columbia and Nova Scotia. To a great extent, laths 
are produced from slabs, edgings and other waste of lumber manufacture, but 
with increase in the price of and markets for this commodity, the tendency has 
been to use material that otherwise would be sawn into lumber. Furthermore, 
as mentioned in Chapter III, in New Brunswick, and to a certain extent in Nova 
Scotia, there are many instances where timber is actually cut specifically for the 
purpose of lath manufacture. 

The shingle industry is of even greater importance, particularly in British 
Columbia where high-grade raw materials therefor are abundant. In 1922, the 
total shingle cut in Canada was some 2-5 billion, valued at $10,400,000. Over 95 
per cent of the shingle cut is of cedar, and British Columbia furnishes about 
three-quarters of the Dominion total.. Quebec and New Brunswick, together, 
produce over 20 per cent, Ontario and the other provinces contributing very small 
proportions of total production. In contradistinction to the lath industry, shin- 
gles are, as a general rule, sawn from timber cut especially for that purpose. 

In 1922 the capital invested in the sawmill and allied industries approx- 
imated 165 million dollars, and the total value of products, not including pulp- 
wood sawn at such mills, was 106 million dollars. Both of these figures represent 
a decrease, however, from 1920 when the lumber cut was over 4 billion feet and 
shingle production nearly 3 billion. In 1922, all of these mills gave employment 
to some 32,000 persons; in 1920, to over 40,000. 

Although neither in point of capital invested, nor in the value of production, 
is the industry on such a large scale as the pulp industry, it is nevertheless one 
of great magnitude, and its continuance on a permanent basis is a matter of 
transcending importance to Canada. It provides all-important commodities for 
domestic consumption, and is itself the basis of many other industries. Very 
important also is its relation to the external trade of the country. For the four- 
year period 1919 to 1922, the average annual value of lumber, square timber, )m< 
shingles, and lath, exported from Canada was $76,300" ‘average annual imports ? yeu 
cf the same commodities over the same period amounted to $9,500,000. The 
difference, $66,800,000 was the contribution of these particular branches of forest 
industry toward attainment of a favourable trade balance. 


(C) OrHer Brancues or Forrest INpustRY 


While obviously the pulp and the lumber industries are by far the more 
important, there are other activities associated with total forest production of 
the country. In more recent years effort has been made to segregate figures -for 
the logging operations, as distinct from pulp, lumber, and other manufactories. 
Figures for the logging industry include production of sawlogs, square timber, 
pulpwood, ties, poles, posts, piling, and mine timber, fuelwood, etc. In 1922 the 
total capital invested was 35 million dollars, and total value production 116 
million dollars, the former may reasonably be added to the capital figures pre- 
sented for the other branches of forest industry. The production value, however, 
may not be so treated; manifestly, the value of all logs sawn into lumber, lath 
and shingles, or converted into pulp, have already been taken care of in produc- 
tion values quoted for those industries. We may, however, by elimination of the 
latter, arrive at a net production value for the logging industry. Including 
fuelwood, poles, posts, rails, mine timber, and wood used in distillation pro- 
cesses, etc., the net production value of these products in 1922 was approximately 
75 million dollars. Not including farmers or small wood cutters, who carry on 
independently, the logging industry gives seasonal employment to some 35,000 
persons. 
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While there are still other forms of industry dependent upon woods supplies, 
the majority of them are concerned with the higher or more complete processes 
of manufacture. It is fitting that brief reference be made at this stage, however, 
to the importance of woods operations on the farms. Here is an industry which, 
although unorganized, and perhaps not amounting to a very great deal in the 
individual case, is in the aggregate one of very considerable proportions. In 
1920, the total value of ordinary forest products on the farms of Canada was 
$67,700,000. If to this figure there be added the value of maple syrup and maple 
sugar—obviously a product of the forest—the total is increased to over 72 million 
dollars. Comparison with other agricultural values is of interest. The 72 million 
dollars of forest products, arrived at, above, was more than 11 per cent of the 
total value of all grain crops produced on the farms of Canada in 1920; over 
32 per cent of the value of all forage crops; over 11 per cent greater in value 
than the value of all field crops other than the foregoing, i.e. greater than the 
aggregate of all root crops, tobacco, hops, flax, etc.; more than two-and-three- 
quarter times the value of all fruit crops produced on the farms; finally, con- 
siderably greater in value than total egg production. 

Manifestly, aside from ‘their importance in organized industry, forest 
activities play a most important part in the pursuits of the rural populace. 


(D) GENERAL 


The aggregate of figures quoted in subsections (a), (b), and (c), preceding, 
is illuminating. As previously intimated, and without including all of the 
money invested in standing timber, the capital invested directly in forest industry 
is about 600 million dollars; total production value, up to and including the 
lumber and pulp stages, 266 millions; and if paper products be included, 323 
million dollars. As against the latter figure exports of these commodities totalled 
210 millions, nearly two-thirds of total production. Viewing the matter from 
another standpoint, imports of the same products approximated 19 million 
dollars, and the favourable trade balance was therefore 191 million dollars. If 
we were to include in the exports and imports, figures for furniture, doors, sashes, 
cooperage, and others of the more highly manufactured articles, it would be 
necessary to deduct some 3 million dollars from the favourable trade balance of 
191 million dollars, previously arrived at. 

Canada’s grand total exports of all commodities for the calendar year 1922 
approximated 885 million dollars; of this amount, wood products contributed 
210 millions, almost one-quarter of the whole. Canada’s exports of wood products 
to the United States amounted to 175 million dollars; that is to say, five-sixths of | 
all.wood products which were exported went to the United States. Finally, of 
Canada’s total exports to the latter country, amounting to 340 million dollars, 
wood products contributed over one-half. In our trade with that country, there- 
fore, the forest products play even a greater part than agricultural products. 
Even a cursory study of these facts reveals how important are the forest indus- 
tries in our external trade, and consequently, how fundamental to national 
prosperity are the protection and management of the forest resources, so that 
the supply of raw materials, upon which these industries are entirely dependent 
for their success, may be perpetuated. 


SECTION 7—SUMMARY OF SITUATION: DURATION OF SUPPLIES 


In discussion relating to the individual provinces a clear conception has 
been given of the pulpwood situation in the various parts of the country. The 
fallacy of calculating probable duration of supplies by division of total available ~ 
pulpwood resources by annual consumption has been consistently and inten- 
tionally emphasized. In some districts the result secured in this manner might 
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by chance approximate the true condition, but in the lack of detailed data re- 
garding losses due to other factors in depletion—fire, insects, and decay—such 
fortuitous calculations are necessarily not to be depended upon. As previously 
intimated, however, they may: be made to serve two useful purposes; first, to 
offset panic propaganda that portends cessation of forest industry in the 
immediate future; and, on the other hand, to show the absolute impossibility of 
permanently sustaining forest industries under present wasteful methods and 
lack of adequate protection to mature and immature timber. 

Within the foregoing limitations it may be stated that division of total 
annual consumption into the amount of available pulpwood in Canada gives a 
quotient indicating 63 years’ supply. By regions, a similar process would indi- 
cate supplies for 31 years in the Maritime Provinces; 51 years’ supplies in 
Ontario and Quebec, taken together; and 195 years’ supplies in the province of 
British Columbia. Taken precisely as they stand, the figures for the eastern 
provinces, although by no means portraying the gloomy situation that some 
ardent advocates would urge upon us, nevertheless do indicate how appropriate 
and essential is a most careful and thoroughly candid consideration of supplies, 
at the present moment. 

Equally uncertain, in the lack of sufficient data, are calculations which pre- 
sume on definite rates of growth. As pointed out in some detail in Chapter II, 
Section 10, the most exaggerated ideas of forest increment are prevalent. Firstly, 
the fact is frequently overlooked that in the mature forest there is no net incre- 
ment; the growth of individual trees therein is totally offset, and in many cases 
more than counteracted, by natural losses in the whole stand. Secondly, the 
growth in younger stands under natural conditions in the forest is much less 
than it is commonly supposed to be. Undoubtedly the reason for prevailing mis- 
conceptions in this regard is that the growth performance of individual trees 
grown in the open, under better light conditions, and very frequently on more 
favourable soils, is erroneously applied to timber growing under less favourable 
conditions in the forest, thus exaggerating out of all measure the increment in 
the forest. Too frequently, also, the enthusiast will point to some tree which has 
been set out as a transplant from the tree nursery, and which has received 
attentive care during the course of its life, and will then translate into terms of 
forest increment the attainments of the highly favoured individual tree,—one 
would be as fully justified in expecting that the almost countless plants derived 
from a spring seeding of garden vegetables would, without judicious thinning, 
each reach maturity. 

Although perhaps the very last thing which the Commission would care to 
have laid at its door, would be that of minimizing or underrating in any manner 
the losses due to forest fires, it, has, during the course of the enquiry, been 
thoroughly impressed upon us that in some quarters the most extrava- 
gant ideas prevail regarding the losses annually sustained through forest 
fires.. Frequently, one reads or hears statements to the effect that ten, eight, 
six, or five times the amount of timber which is annually utilized, falls prey to 
fire. 

If such statements were confined to the expression of total losses which 
have in the past years been sustained from this cause, as compared to the 
amounts which have heretofore been consumed through legitimate industry, per- 
haps no serious objection might be made. The extreme propagandist, however, 
ignores essential fact, when he translates past occurrences into annual happen- 
ings. By such melodramatic statements he may do a great deal to arouse some 
people from a state of apathy; yet, at the same time, he may engender in the 
minds of those seriously and patriotically interested in the problem, the fear 
that, if the losses are as great as they are by the extremist claimed to be, there 
is in Canada but little hope of finally surmounting the fire difficulties. 
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There is, after all, some limit to the expenditures which may be made in 
fire protection, and we might as well candidly admit that, if fire losses in this 
country were ten times as great as annual utilization, there would be little hope 
in this country—or in any other country similarly situated financially, and with 
respect to markets for forest products—of finding the wherewithal to finance a 
scheme of forest fire defence which would be impenetrable. A much better 
purpose will be served, and much greater confidence inspired in our ability to 
conquer the forest fire evil, if we look the situation fairly and squarely in the 
face—neither minimizing nor exaggerating the losses annually sustained. The 
best available figures, while lacking the lurid complexion of statements so often 
set before us, most assuredly portray a situation that demands vigorous action 
and unceasing effort on the part of the governments, the industry, and the people 
of Canada. 

Based upon the losses sustained from 1918 to 1922, Canada’s average annual 
forest fire bill was $14,500,000. During this period more than 34 million acres 
of merchantable timber was burned over; over 4 million acres of young growth; 
and some 24 million acres of cut-over lands, upon which the young growth 
which had been established was destroyed. The $14,500,000, mentioned above, 
includes the stumpage value of the timber destroyed, and the cost of actual fire 
fighting operations—some 24 million dollars—but does not include the regular 
expenditures in fire protective work, although the latter are directly incurred 
because of the existing fire hazards. Such figures, however, do not give a true 
indication of the economic loss sustained as a result of forest fires. In the forest 
industry, perhaps more than any other, the cost of manufactured products to a 
very great extent consists of labour charges. Therefore, in addition to loss in 
stumpage values, and expenditures in fire fighting operations, forest fires entail 
direct: loss in the employment value of any district which they may affect. 

In 1923 forest fires were more severe than they had been for séveral years. 
Particularly in Ontario, Quebec, and New Brunswick, very heavy forest losses 
were suffered. The inclusion of figures for that year would therefore swell to 
much greater proportions the figures for losses previously quoted. For the 
whole of Canada, it is manifestly impossible to state the exact loss incurred in 
stands of the pulpwood species. In discussion relating to the various provinces, 
however, this has been done wherever possible. 

Numerous references have also been made to losses through insect attacks. 
Unfortunately, it has only been at times when insect epidemics have occurred 
that public attention has been focused upon the extremely destructive nature of 
these pests. Thirty-five or forty years ago when the larch sawfly swept across 
from eastern to western Canada, killing out practically the entire stand of 
tamarack, but little attention had been given to the subject of forest entomology. 
Other insect attacks of lesser severity undoubtedly occurred during the follow- 
ing twenty-five years, but aside from noting the destruction which occurred, but 
little was done. In the last decade, the two infestations which have excited the 
most general or local attention have been the spruce budworm and the pine 
bark beetle attacks. Insofar as they affected pulpwood species, some idea of the 
resultant damage has been given. It is only necessary to accentuate here, that 
insect losses are very far from being limited to the epidemics which have aroused 
public concern in some districts. Forest insects are to be found wherever timber 
grows, just as the germs of many diseases may be found in a human body even 
though it be a moderately or entirely healthy one. It only remains for some 
overtaxing of the vital conditions—a weakening in the constitution of the human 
body or the body of timber—and these enemies, germ or insect, as the case may 
be, assert themselves and become epidemic. 

Scientific study of these insect depredations has clearly revealed that an 
epidemic results from a weakening in the vitality of the stand, either of the 
individual trees growing therein, or in a disturbance of natural growing 
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conditions. For instance, as a result of continuous exploitation of spruce in New 
Brunswick, for many generations, the balsam being left almost untouched, the 
proportion of the latter species in the stand increased very greatly. It was 
largely the preponderance of balsam, the favoured tree of the badly named 
“spruce budworm”, in the New Brunswick forest, that induced conditions favour- 
able to an epidemic outbreak of the insect. Similarly, in the dry belt in western 
Canada, the old stand of yellow pine, repeatedly scarred and otherwise injured 
by frequent fires, resulting in greatly reduced vitality, became the subject of 
the bark beetle epidemic. 

With a knowledge that, in greater degree, forest insects attack dead, dying, 
or weakened trees, it requires only casual observation in any part of the woods 
which has been logged over, to realize the unhealthy conditions that are brought 
about by the methods of utilization which prevail in this country. After all, 
we are only at the beginning of studies of the forest insect problems which con- 
front us, and the development of practical methods of control is of utmost 
importance. As is the case with so many ailments of the present day, the pre- 
vention of disease is in a large measure a question of improving conditions of 
general health; so, in forest insect control, practical success will probably only 
be attained when the methods under which our woods are operated, and the 
conditions in which they are left, are improved. 

Still less is known of the fungus diseases which affect the forest, but the 
same may be said, namely, that reduced vitality of the forest is in large measure 
responsible for fungus trouble. No complete estimate of the damage done by any 
one or more of the many forest diseases due to fungus has been attempted. In 
more recent years the ‘white pine blister rust’ has reached the epidemic stage; 
much damage occurred in the United States and to a more limited extent in 
eastern Canada. In western Canada, also, the same disease has jeopardized 
the safety of the limited white pine resources of British Columbia. Of more 
significance from the standpoint of pulpwood supplies, however, is the rot in 
balsam; on many areas in eastern Canada the degree of rot in this species has 
reached the epidemic stage, and is the cause of widespread concern. These are 
but two specific illustrations of the losses which are sustained from attacks of 
these insidious enemies of forest. growth. Here again, disease is in large measure 
the result of weakening of the stand, either by fire or by utilization in such a 
manner that the equilibrium of natural conditions is seriously disturbed. 

There is, more or less, a cycle, or an inter-relation, in the attacks of these 
agents in depletion.’ Forest fires are almost invariably followed by insect 
attacks; so that even those trees which may not have been entirely killed by 
fire, are left in a weakened condition, and thus are very susceptible to insect 
attacks. The insects in turn still further weaken the stand, and open up count- 
less avenues of ingress for the spores of destructive fungi. 

Throughout Canada, the annual merchantable timber loss from fires is 
conservatively estimated at 800,000,000 cubic feet, and upwards of a million 
acres of young growth. During the last ten years the spruce budworm loss 
averaged 1,345,000,000 cubic feet per annum, in addition to the injury from bark 
beetles and other insects. The extent of losses due to fungi is, as previously 
explained, unknown. Including the timber utilized in forest industry, therefore, 
there is little doubt that the forests of Canada are being depleted at the rate 
of upwards of 5 billion cubic feet. per annum, as against which there is the 
increment due to growth, the amount of which cannot be accurately deter- 
mined. 

In conelusion, it is desirable that reference be made to some economic 
conditions that prevail in the four main regions. In Chapters II and III, and 
more generally in the current chapter, it has been clearly enunciated that the 
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supplies available in the Maritime Provinces will not permit of further expansion 
of the pulp industry unless lumbering operations are in some measure curtailed; 
in fact, the continuation of both industries even on the present scale cannot much 
longer be maintained, even if fire and insect losses were to be reduced to a 
minimum. In Ontario and Quebec, the available supplies would probably render 
possible the sustention, on present scale, of both forms of industry, if fire and 
insect losses were to be controlled, but even on the latter assumption, compar- 
atively little further expansion can be justified. In the Prairie Provinces 
permanence and limited expansion of the industry is very largely dependent on 
solution of the fire problem. Finally, in British Columbia the supplies are such 
as to permit large expansion on a permanent basis, if adequate fire protection be 
afforded, and more conservative methods of exploitation be adopted. 

The question may well be asked, therefore,—in a case where curtailments is 
necessary, which of the two industries is the more important, and which should 
give way? In 1922 the sawmill industry, with capital invested approximately 
165 millions, produced commodities valued at 106 million dollars, and gave 
employment to 32,000 persons; to effect this result standing timber to the extent 
of 746 million cubic feet was consumed. On the other hand, the pulp industry, 
with some 400 millions invested, produced commodities valued at 140 million 
dollars, and gave employment to 25,000 persons; to accomplish this 341 million 
cubic feet of standing timber was consumed,—less than half of the amount 
consumed by sawmills. From the foregoing it is clearly evident that, for a 
given quantity of timber consumed, the pulp industry is the more productive 
of commodity values, and offers relatively greater employment. 

The reason for this is twofold; first, in the pulp and paper industry the 
degree of manufacture attained is much higher, and consequently, the production 
value from a given quantity of wood is greater; second, by the utilization of 
much smaller sizes in pulp manufacture, not only can more complete use be 
made of all trees that are cut, but upon arrival at the mill a much greater 
- proportion of the wood—nearly all of it, in fact—finds its way into the manu- 
facture, particularly in the mechanical process. In the sawmill operation, on 
the other hand, larger quantities of material are left in the woods, and again, 
at the mill there is a very large wastage of wood, which has given rise to that 
pre-eminently destructive appurtenance of the Canadian and American mills, 
the sawmill burner. 

Accordingly, except insofar as the pulpwood operation induces a tendency 
to the cutting of immature timber, it may be conceded that from the standpoint 
of conservation of wood supplies, the use of the latter for pulp manufacture is 
the more economical. Were it not for other economic factors, the obvious 
conclusion might be that a province or district which is short of timber supplies 
should engage exclusively in pulp manufacture, and that it should depend upon 
outside sources of supply for lumber and allied products of the sawmill. As 
against such a deduction, however, it may be offered that there is no province in 
the Dominion where the sawmill industry should not play an important part 
in industrial life; true forest lands embrace relatively such a large proportion 
of the various provincial areas, and the products of the sawmill are of such 
great. importance in urban and rural development, that, to say the least, each 
province should be able to supply in considerable measure its local require- 
ments of sawmill products, if not actually to engage in export trade. 

Cases very much in point are the provinces of New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia. Timber supplies are inadequate for the sustention of present industries. 
While it is perhaps beyond the scope of this Commission to indicate the treat- 
ment which should be accorded, it is entirely within its prerogative to suggest, 
as has already been done, that an economic adjustment between consumption 
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in the two forms of industry is of paramount importance. Obviously, with the 
conditions of ownership which obtain in these provinces, there is room for, and 
the greatest necessity of, the closest degree of co-operation between the industries 
and the governmental authorities, in treatment of a problem that begs of 
solution. 

The extent to which forest industries may be sustained on the basis of 
supplies available, and present rates of depletion, has been discussed in some 
detail. Each province, or at least each region, must be considered as an entity, 
demanding within itself the continuance of forest industry. For Canada as a 
whole, it may be forcibly stated that the continuance of forest production on 
the present scale, to say nothing of increasing the output, is absolutely contingent 
upon very material reduction in the amount of losses annually suffered from 
fires, insects, and decay. 

Playing such a large part in the successful industrial development of this 
country, and contributing in such great measure to our external trade, the forest 
wealth of Canada simply:must be placed upon the business basis of capital and 
interest, and depletion in all directions confined to the amount of timber which 
the forest is capable of producing. 
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PARA LL 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING A POLICY 
OF FOREST CONSERVATION FOR CANADA 


CHAPTER I—PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 


So much has been said and written on the subject of forest conservation in 
the past decade, and particularly during the past three or four years; so 
many general suggestions for better methods of conservation have been put 
forward; so many conferences have examined into and reported upon condi- 
tions,—that it-is manifestly impossible for this Commission to deal with the 
subject without some repetition of data previously presented. We are strongly 
of the opinion, however, that it is only by constant reiteration of these funda- 
mental truths, that the principles underlying proper forestry practice may be 
impressed upon the public mind with sufficient force to impel action on the 
part of the government of the day. 

Too often, the term “forest conservation” is interpreted as something which 
might be considered as a fad,—something altogether too idealistic to command 
the attention and respect of the practical man in this western hemisphere. This 
condition arises from the fact that many persons, having been inspired with 
concern for the national welfare, but without a very practical knowledge of 
the subject with which they were endeavouring to treat, have made proposals 
which were entirely beyond the realm of practicability. If principles of con- 
servation are to be applied in this country, they must be principles which 
have basis, not only in science, but, also in sound business economics. The 
Commission is firmly of the opinion that forest conservation is a sound business 
practicability in Canada, and in the ensuing remarks consistent effort will be 
made to demonstrate our position in this regard. 

Until comparatively recent years it has been the boast of Canadians that 
our country was one of ‘inexhaustible forest resources.’ Even to-day, there 
are men prominent in business, professional and political life, who, lamentably 
ignorant of actual conditions, are prone to the utterance of expressions of satis- 
faction with and reliance in the extent of our forest supplies. There are still 
to be found districts where the presence of timber is considered by the local 
people to be a barrier to development,—a repetition, in newer localitites, of 
the condition which applied at the time the pioneers settled the St. Lawrence 
valley and southern Ontario. Again, timber operators have, for several genera- 
tions past, been striving, under the conditions of severe competition which 
obtain on this continent, to convert standing timber values into legal tender, 
while they, and the public generally, have lived in unjustified security in the 
mythical timber supplies presumed to lie beyond. *Coincidently, fire, insects 
and fungus diseases have been taking severe toll of our forest supplies. These 
several factors, and erroneous beliefs arising out of them, have contributed, 
more than anything else, to ignorance and misunderstanding on the part of the 
people generally. It is ‘high time that these misconceptions were dispelled. 

The time has most assuredly come, when, if Canada is to continue as a 
producer of wood commodities for the world markets, we must take cognizance 
of conditions as they actually exist in this country, and apply economic methods 
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in the conduct of our forest business. During the period of our. development 
we have, to a great extent, dissipated, or permitted to be dissipated, through 
fire, insects, decay, and in a measure by wasteful methods of exploitation, a 
forest estate which, properly handled, would have placed, and which if now 
properly taken in hand, still may place Canada in the forefront as a supplier 
of timber and timber products, more particularly of the coniferous or softwood 
species. 
; The one factor in the forest which renders feasible the rehabilitation of 
Y our forest estate, is the power of regeneration and of continued growth. In past 
control of the forest property, these powers, or the full possibility of these 
powers, have in greater degree been neglected. To use an analogy, we have, 
in our unjustified conviction of inexhaustible supplies, left our forest capital in 
/ current account, failing almost entirely to take advantage of its capacity to 
earn interest; we have been and still are failing to properly husband and pro- 
tect a resource in the same manner which any sound business man applies in 
the profitable use of his most valuable asset. In many instances we have 
treated the forest resource in the same manner that many of the early settlers 
in this country and in others have treated the land,—allowed -it to become 
impoverished to such an extent that it cannot be expected to produce profitable 
and continuous crops unless steps are taken to re-establish the conditions which 
are essential thereto. 

This neglect to treat the forest as a crop has been characteristic of forest 
administration on this continent, as it has during the pioneer periods in other 
parts of the world. Consideration of the forest as a crop is, however, a stage 
which must be attained by every country which hopes to maintain proper 
economic equilibrium between production and consumption of natural products 
of the soil. One may look to the more densely populated regions of Europe 
where the lessons of forest improvidence were learned sixty, eighty or even a 
.hundred years ago, and where, by the application of rational forest practice, 
what would appear to us on this continent to be almost ideal conditions, obtain; 
or one may turn to India where, seventy years ago, a forest estate, well-nigh 
ruined. by the traders, was taken in charge, and where, through the ensuing 
vears, by the application of rational methods, a national estate of enormous 
proportions has been built up, with a current annual revenue of some three 
million pounds sterling, rapidly increasing. 

While, as a result of its investigation, the Commission does not consider the 
present as a time for despair or for the application of panic methods, we do 
believe that it is essential to national progress that better methods of forest 
conservation should be applied in Canada. We do not believe that it is necessary 
to adopt theoretical measures or to consider the hoarding of timber supplies. 

\/“We believe that the term “conservation”, as it ought to be applied, means the 
liberal but careful use, for the benefit of the present generation, of mature 
timber as it may be required in domestic consumption and for foreign trade; 
consonant with that, however, is our belief that the protection and development 
of immature timber is a most essential element of conservation,—necessary © 
‘not only to provide for future generations but essential even to the present one, 
‘in that it will directly build up a confidence in this country, as one of per- 
manency in forest industries, to the end that further capital may be encouraged 
to seek investment here. Although there are other economic factors which at 
present retard the flow of capital to forest industries in Canada, there is most 
certainly no single factor, and probably no group of factors, which would more 
surely and more rapidly inspire confidence, and ensure an influx of foreign 
capital, than would the adoption of a progressive forest policy. When our 

\ systems of forest management become such that the forests are handled on the 

~ | basis of ‘sustained yield, and» when adequate protection is given, then’ will 
additional capital seek permanent investment here. 
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By the term “forestry” is meant the management of timber lands in such a 
manner as to provide successive and continuous crops of timber of the kind and 
size required by the uses to which it is to be put. The methods to be applied 
may vary greatly in their intensity and cost. The more scarce that timber may 
have become in any country, and consequently the more valuable, the more 
intensive and costly may be the methods applied in'management and develop- 
ment of the forest. Conversely, in a country where supplies are more plentiful, 
and wood consequently cheaper, the more extensive and less costly must be the 
methods of regulating the forest. In all cases, however, the principle of 
cropping timber, crude though the method may be, is essential before it may be 
stated that the practice of forestry is being applied. 

It is now thoroughly recognized in all civilized nations where forests 
constitute any considerable part of the national estate, that the formulation of 
-an adequate forest policy is definitely a function of the State. Although in some 
countries private forestry practice has been the forerunner of a broader national 
policy, it has pre-eminently been the experience of nations that private forestry 
cannot serve the full requirements of national welfare. 

In agriculture, the state may lay out a programme of educational work for 
the guidance and advice of citizens, and may depend for actual agricultural 
development on the efforts of private individuals; active participation by the 
state in agricultural practice may be more or less confined to experimental 
demonstration and research work. This limited activity in agriculture, by the 
State, is sufficient only by reason of the fact that the returns from agriculture 
come frequently, and, with most crops, are secured within the space of one year 
or season; the returns are large, and give the farmer, in addition to a consider- 
able portion of his food supply, a very fair return for his labour, and on any 

capital he may have invested. The pursuit is, therefore, one which appeals to 
private endeavour. 

Similar conditions do not obtain in the practice of forestry. The time 
element is a serious one, and returns in the form of a forest crop are deferred 
for at least one, and more probably two or three generations, after the reproduc- 
tion of a stand of timber takes place. Moreover, considered on the basis of 
normal prices of forest products, the financial returns to be secured are by no 
means so attractive to the individual, even if it were possible for him to reproduce 
his crop and reap it during his own lifetime. Furthermore, due to the long 


period through which the forest must go before it can be harvested, and to the’ 


many things which may happen during that period—fire, insects or fungus 
infestations—forest practice is attended with such hazards that to the private 
individual it is not, after all, very attractive. 

So far as the production of wood crop is concerned, private forestry practice 
on this continent is to all practical purposes confined to (1) corporations that 
absolutely depend on a continuous supply: of timber over an extended period of 
time, to protect heavy financial outlay in mills and equipment; (2) owners of 
large estates which are to be retained in a family from one generation to 
another, and who feel a sense of responsibility in leaving the forest estate unim- 
paired, perhaps improved; (3) philanthropists or persons who may financially 
be able to carry it on as a hobby; and (4) farmers, or others, who having small 
woodlots on their holdings, may actually put into effect some system of manage- 
ment which may bear indications of elementary sylvicultural practice. Of the 
four classes referred to, it may readily be seen that only in the case of the 
permanent corporations is it at all probable that any extensive programme of 
forestry might be carried out. Naturally, the corporation manages its timber 
holdings with one object in view, namely, the production in the quickest possible 
time of the particular class of wood product it requires. There would be no 
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justification, therefore, in anticipating that a comprehensive national forest 
policy could be developed solely through the activities of private corporations. 

From the standpoint of making available to its citizens a continuous supply 
of forest products, it is essential that the State itself should formulate and 
execute a policy which will give adequate results. Moreover, by reason of the 
climatic influence of forests, and their effect on water supply and in the 
regulation of stream flow, the State must shoulder the main responsibility for 
the protection and development of the forest resources. 


CHAPTER II—THE ECONOMIC USE OF LAND 


In all civilized parts of the world it is now thoroughly recognized that it 


is essential to economic development and national safety that a country should 


maintain an appreciable part of its area under forest cover, and that there 
should be produced locally a considerable part of the requirements of timber 
products. The soundness of this principle has been abundantly demonstrated 
in European countries, where, notwithstanding density of population, and the 
consequent demand on the land for other purposes, there are now definitely main- 
tained under forest cover large percentages of the land areas of the individua} 
states. The fallacy and the danger of neglect in this respect was clearly demon- 
strated in Great Britain during the late war; as aresult, Britain has embarked 
upon a sound and extensive policy of rebuilding her forest area. 

The extent to which forests are maintained in some of the important Euro- 
pean countries is indicated in the accompanying table. Two points, referred to 
above, stand out very clearly; (a) the low percentage of forest land in Great 
Britain, as compared to other countries, explains and justifies her present con- 
structive efforts to increase the forest area; (b) that Belgium, Finland, France, 
Alsace-Lorraine, Germany, Norway, Poland, Russia and Sweden, all of which 
are favourably situated to compete strongly against the American continent in 
the supply of forest products in Europe, retain relatively large percentages. of 
their land areas under forest cover, particularly when density of population and 
the consequent demand upon land for other purposes are taken into consider- 
ation. 


SOME FOREST AREAS IN EUROPE 


Percentages 


Country Forest Area | of Total 

in acres Land Area 
7,600,000 37°7 
1, 321, 240 18-2 
49,410, 000 60-0 
24,420,150 | 18-4 
1,088,270 ° 30-3 
GEETMaR Yee meee soe CLES cite cee Tete ate OEE ie eee AEE Ge as 30, 905, 840 23-8 
Gteat Britam and Trelemd) oc. cic s so acc weneenes dune anes 3, 315, 200 4-3 
Nr WihWee. te ree ek eee) Meee, ek BOE £3 i SE eR I ee 17, 087,570 21-4 
POI eee oes PN RRS ni tAcle ogee r lee deca & en ea tee hese Ee 21,881,140 | 22-8 
EUG SEM ae MEER LOCA Minton ta Linco Ri opt one ciao mS MOT UTS ere ae ne a | 440,000, 000 38-7 
Sweden. .... ORE S03 5 a Sed SS Reg A SEL eth ee Rak eee es haat Ec testes 55,550,000 | 54-3 


Taking Europe as a whole, the total area under forest is 774,118,460 acres, 
comprising 31-1 per cent of the total land area. In Canada, excluding Prince 
Edward Island, the Northwest Territories and the Yukon, where timber resour- 
ces are either relatively inconsequential, or so inaccessible that they do not 
affect the general situation, we have a forest area of 1,216,408 square miles 
(778,501,120 acres), or nearly 60 per cent of the land under consideration. Of 
this, however, 775,748 square miles (496,478,720 acres) is unmerchantable or 
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inaccessible forest, so that the area from which supplies must for many years 
be drawn is in the neighbourhood of 20 per cent of the land area. True, our 
population is small, but allowing for consistent increase, it should be our aim, 
with the resources at our disposal, to continue a large net export of forest pro- 
ducts. It must also be kept in mind that as against a per capita consumption 
of only 35-8 cubic feet, in Europe, our per capita consumption in Canada is 285 
cubic feet. 

Of the countries listed in the table, Austria, Finland, Norway, Poland, 
Russia and Sweden are net exporters of wood products, and of these, Finland, 
Norway and Sweden are cutting in excess of their annual growth in order to 
maintain export trade. In still other parts of the world, also, experience has 
clearly demonstrated the necessity for maintenance of the forest. India main- 
tains under forest cover 22-7 per cent of her land area; Japan 53-3 per cent; 
Asiatic Russia 29-3 per cent; United States 28-9 per cent; and New Zealand 
25-7 per cent. All of these facts, indicative of the experience in other countries, 
clearly point to the necessity of permanently maintaining in a productive con- 
dition the forest area of Canada. 

In countries of limited land areas and dense population, it is frequently 
necessary that land quite suitable for agriculture should be devoted to timber 
production, in order that proper equilibrium should be maintained. In other 
countries, where land areas are great and populations relatively small, such a 
condition does not as a general rule exist. One characteristic of timber growth 
is its ability to thrive on the poorer soils which cannot possibly support profit- 
able agricultural crops. While, manifestly, timber may be grown more rapidly 
on the better soils, still, so long as climatic factors are not unfavourable, so long 
as lack of drainage does not prevent, and so long as the surfacé has not been 
entirely robbed of its soil cover, timber may profitably be grown. Rough topo- 
graphic features frequently prevent absolutely the production of agricultural 
crops on areas where timber may be successfully grown. 

It is into the latter category that Canada falls. With a land area of 3,603,- 
336 square miles, and of this area over 75 per cent entirely incapable of producing 
profitable agricultural crops; with a population of only eight and three-quarter 
millions; with a very considerable part of the non-agricultural areas quite cap- 
able of growing excellent timber,—there is no need, as a general policy, to use 
agricultural lands for timber production. It is true that, even in Canada, there 
are advantages to be gained by the use of limited areas of agricultural land for 
this purpose, for the farm woodlot, for shelter, or for aesthetic purposes; in the 
main, however, and for the assurance of a continuous supply of timber, there is 
no necessity of permanently dedicating to forest production lands which will 
yield greater money return in agricultural crops. Even in the country to the 
south, United States, with a population of twelve or thirteen times as great, the 
use of agricultural lands to maintain the timber supply is not necessary as a 
general policy. For this continent it may truly be said that, providing true 
forest lands are properly protected and developed, there need be no conflict what- 
soever between agriculture and forestry interests; indeed, the two are essential 
one to the other, and both of them the fundamental basis of national develop- 
ment, progress and safety. To over-development of agriculture and allied pur- 
suits, and to neglect in recognizing the necessity of forest cover, are attributed 
the decadence of several countries, once wealthy and productive. Even in 
Canada and the United States notable examples are to be found of regional 
decadence and penury resulting from denudation of forest lands which were 
primarily unsuited to agriculture. 

The realization of these facts by the people of Canada will result in a 
proper conception of what forestry is. It will at the same time remove some 
entirely erroneous ideas as to there being a basis for conflict between agriculture 
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and forestry. It may well be reiterated that, broadly speaking, there is no 
necessity for using truly agricultural lands for. the hands oh of timber for 
this or for succeeding generations. 

Aside from their value i in producing timber for use, there are many ‘instances 
in which forests must be maintained for the protection of watersheds. and the 
regulation of stream flow. Discussion of this phase of forestry is not within the 
scope of the present enquiry, except in so far as protection forests, as they are 
called, may also serve as a source of supply of timber for use as saw timber, 
pulpwood, mine abeshe fuel, ete. 


CHAPTER TI—LAND CLASSIFICATION 


The remarks in Chapters I and II clearly indicate that there must be a 
division of land into the agricultural and non-agricultural, in order that each 
may be assigned to its proper field of use. Some definite and systematic 
process must be undertaken to properly segregate lands in the two. classes. 
Neglect to do that has resulted in the abandoned farms and settlements in 
various parts of Canada and other countries, on the one hand; and, elsewhere, 
in the degeneration into desert wastes of lands that at one time supported 
excellent stands of timber. Although in democratic countries it is difficult, if 
not impossible, for governments to adopt extreme methods of paternalism in the 
settlement of lands, it is everywhere fundamental to a successful settlement 
policy, that settlers should be prevented, so far as possible, from taking up lands 
which are known to be of insufficient agricultural value to support them. In 
every province of Canada are found glaring examples of indiscriminate and 
injudicious settlement. Too often the effort has been ‘‘anything to get another 
settler in a district,—another taxpayer and school supporter”. If a mistake is 
made by the individual settler, it is considered to be entirely his own fault. Such 
haphazard policies have resulted in many ignorant failures, and also in fraudu- 
lent use of natural resources. 

If the “breaking” of a misguided settler were the only consequence of such 
hit-and-miss policies, the situation would be bad enough; when, however, the 
breaking process is accompanied by the partial or complete destruc- 
tion of adjacent resources—frequently the case—the fault is greater a thousand- 
fold. A settler, unintelligent enough to select a piece of land which is incapable 
of supporting him, may hardly be expected to exercise any better judgment in 
treatment of other resources which may exist in the district. There is, therefore, 
a very definite responsibility, upon the part of governments, to guide in some 
manner and to some extent the settlement which takes place. 

If it be accepted that agriculture and forest production are essential to 
proper economic development, it 1s axiomatic that their greatest development can 
only take place if conditions for each pursuit ‘are rendered as favourable as 
possible. As above brought out, fundamental to this is the classification of the 
lands of any region into the agricultural and the non-agricultural. On this 
continent, it is only within very recent years that really serious thought hss 
been given to this basic requirement. Even more recent, have been any serious 
practical attempts at systematic land-classification; and strange though it may 
appear, such efforts have been initiated, not so much by the land organizations 
which really should bear the responsibility for rational settlement, but more 
frequently by other agencies who have had before them some definite and limited 
settlement problems; or, by still other agencies which. have suffered greatly as 
a result of the antiquated and haphazard methods of unguided settlement. Only 
now, is there becoming evident some. appreciation. of the necessity for the 
application of principles underlying land- eet eae 
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Land-classification is a process which, for lands under control of the federal 
government, should be placed immediately in general effect; a process that 
should be developed and fostered by the federal authorities for use in the 
provinces; a process which should without further delay be applied in each 
province that controls its own land problems. It is not for a moment argued 
that a government, provincial or federal, should project itself into extremely 
paternalistic measures which would relieve the settler of all his responsibilities 
in selecting land. It is incumbent upon governments, however, to go a very 
great deal further than they have yet gone, to prevent in every possible case 
the irrational settlement that frequently occurs on non-agricultural lands, and 
to encourage proper settlement by the acquirement and correlation of information 
regarding lands which may still be available. 

In the province of Nova Scotia the great bulk of the land area has already 
been alienated in fee simple. At the present time, it is a rarity to dispose of 
government land for settlement, as the good or fair land has long since been 
disposed of. Under such circumstances, the belief may be engendered that, 
although in earlier days a system of land-classification would have been of 
inestimable value, the fact that the land is nearly all disposed of would render 
entirely unnecessary a system of land-classification. Such a conclusion is 
entirely erroneous. In that province, land-classification, and treatment resulting 
therefrom, is the only means by which the weaknesses and mistakes of past 
methods of settlement may in part be rectified, and plans developed to return 
the lands of that province to their full state of productivity whether in forest 
or field crop. ) 

In New Brunswick, evidences of faulty settlement abound; much of the land 
has been alienated, but a definite system of land-classification is under way for 
the balance of the Crown lands. In Quebec, a much smaller proportion of. the 
provincial area has been settled. It appears that steps are now being taken to 
control settlement by application of the principles of land-classification. In 
Ontario the situation in many ways resembles that in Quebec; there is a great 
similarity in settlement problems of the two provinces. Here also, the control 
of settlement by preliminary land-classification is all-essential. Both in Ontario 
and Quebec, conditions are such that in many districts the general or extensive 
segregation of lands into two classes is a relatively simple matter. There is 
nothing but condemnation for a policy which would jeopardize the safety. of 
large areas of valuable timber supply for the purpose of establishing a few 
isolated settlers. Particularly in Quebec, the promise of more carefully 
restricting settlement to areas of known agricultural value, is one which 
constitutes a most important step in the right direction. The day is far gone 
when we may gamble millions of feet of merchantable timber, or thousands of 
acres of young forest growth, against the pittance which a handful of isolated 
settlers can contribute to the national wealth. 

In the Prairie Provinces, the land problems are perhaps not so intricate, 
by reason of the fact that there exist in the south vast expanses of land essen- 
tially agricultural; even there, however, a certain amount of land-classification 
has been necessary. In the more timbered regions to the north, work of this 
character is of utmost importance, and, where:it has not already been performed, 
should precede further attempts at colonization. The land-classification work 
which has been carried out by the Topographic Surveys Branch, Department of 
the Interior, merits special commendation. The greater development in, and 
more extensive application of, this kind of work, will ensure results in settlement 
vastly superior to those which have been in evidence heretofore. Further, work 
of this character, carried out by the federal government may serve as an excellent 

example to the provinces that have similar problems to deal with. 
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In British Columbia, by reason of the rugged nature of the country, land- 
classification problems are not so difficult, and the area requiring treatment in 
this manner is relatively small as compared to other parts of Canada. In great 
measure, nature has classified a large part of the area as absolutely unsuitable 
by soil and topographical conditions to agricultural pursuits. Even in this 
province, however, many classification problems present themselves for solution. 

Generally for Canada, it will be seen that future settlement should at least 
be preceded by the extensive classification of lands which have not been dealt with 
in that manner; and that there are cases, even in parts of regions already settled, 
where a classification should be effected, if the land resources are to be brought 
either by public or private enterprise to their full state of productivity. Wherein 
lies the national, provincial or community gain, in the settler who cannot. sustain 
himself on land which he may have chosen, or upon which he may have been 
permitted or even encouraged to settle? 


CHAPTER IV—THE DEDICATION OF FOREST LANDS 


Broadly speaking there are, after all, only two main purposes for which large 
areas of land may be used, namely, in agriculture and in forestry; use of the 
productive characteristics of the soil are also confined to these pursuits. Un- 
doubtedly there are other uses for more restricted areas, particularly in mining. 
Mining, however, is not dependent on productivity of the soil, but upon the 
formations which lie in or beneath it; and inasmuch as the mining of areas 
carrying rich deposits can be carried on, and to a greater extent is pursued on 
true forest lands, in view of the fact that this may be done without serious 
detriment to the forest, it is therefore quite sufficient, in a general scheme of land- 
classification, to confine ourselves to two main classes,—agricultural and forest 
lands. 

An effort has been made in Chapters II and III to show, in the first place, 
that lands should be assigned to the uses for which they are best adapted; 
secondly, that to permit of so doing they must be subjected to a process of classi- 
fication. Upon completion of the latter operation, an excellent beginning has 
been made, but several further steps are necessary if the lands classified as 
forest are to be maintained in a state of profitable productivity. For agricultural 
lands, further procedure is pretty well confined to the enforcement of settlement 
regulations; beyond the application of consistent effort, upon the part of gov- 
ernments, to properly guide settlement, further action may pretty well be left 
to individual and private effort. Forest lands, on the other hand, must be 
accorded entirely different treatment. It is of utmost importance that forest 
lands should, for the purpose of economic management and development, be 
definitely reserved under conditions which prevent the alienation of any area 
primarily suitable for forests, except for reasons consistent with the forest policy 
as a whole. Having decided that a certain tract is primarily adapted to forest 
production, it is of transcendent importance that it be dedicated permanently 
thereto by statutory legislation. 

It is manifestly essential to the production of any crop that the area on 
which it is to be grown should be definitely assigned to that purpose for the 
life of the crop. It matters not whether the crop be of oats, potatoes, or any- 
thing else, success can only be attained by the exclusive use of the tract for 
the entire period required for the seeding, growth and harvesting of the crop. 
Similarly, timber being a crop, if it is to be successfully grown, the land must 
be definitely reserved for that purpose. There is only one known method by 
which public land may be securely reserved, namely, by the creation of statutory 
national forests, forest reserves, or whatever they may be called. Experience 
throughout the world has shown that the practice of simply preventing settle- - 
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ment upon such lands, but without taking any further steps for their dedication, 
cannot serve to the full the purposes for which such lands are intended. For 
proper development certain measures have to be effected if timber land is to be 
successfully handled, and all of these requirements call absolutely, and without 
any question whatsoever, for statutory reservation. 

There are many who argue that statutory reservations are not necessary, 
and that mere provision for the exclusion of settlement will fully meet the 
requirement. To meet such an argument it is perhaps only necessary to state 
that, when a period of one, two or three generations is required for growing of 
the timber crop, there must be assurance or guarantee against changes in policy 
for that period. An area permanently dedicated by statute to forest production 
naturally enjoys security from tampering with the policy upon which it is based. 
If, during the course of the period required for the production of a crop of oats, 
a farmer were continually changing his mind as to just what he would grow 
there, or the methods under which he would grow it, there would be small chance 
of his obtaining a successful crop of any kind. Precisely the same thing applies 
to the timber crop; as a matter of fact, due to the long time necessary for its 
development, there is much greater liability to frequent changes of policy which 
are absolutely inimical to the attainment of maximum or even average results; 
and it is partly to offset this predisposition to tampering, that permanent dedica- 
tion of forest lands is necessary. 

By way of explanation let us first of all consider the individual, or the public. 
If there is one thing necessary in this country, it is to demonstrate to, and con- 
vince the people of, the aims of forest policy. If no action be taken for the 
creation of statutory forests, what is more difficult for the isolated settler to 
understand, if a mile, two miles, or ten miles from him there is a large area of 
forest land which, although it may be reserved against settlement, is not the 
subject of more complete reservation? While he may be informed that it is not 
suitable for settlement, it nevertheless lies there in more or less dormant state, 
no action being taken toward proper development of it. This engenders in him 
a prejudice, frequently amounting to animosity, toward the policy, simply 
because the policy is in itself neither definite nor concrete. On the other hand, 
from the time the forest reserve is created and placed under development, whe- 
ther the settler may at first like it or not, he has, nevertheless, placed in front of 
him, some definite tangible action, the aims of which are at least obvious. He 
knows, moreover, that before he or anyone else can alter the policy, a consider- 
able amount. of elaborate procedure is required. In these circumstances, he is 
less hable to interfere with the area so reserved; indeed, it may arouse his resent- 
ment should any other person attempt to do so. 

It has frequently happened that, even after a proper classification, large 
areas of true forest land have been allowed to remain subject to settlement 
regulations, the only preventive against unjustifiable settlement -being the 
provisions of land settlement regulations. Experience has thoroughly demon- 
strated that the restricting features of a settlement act will not of themselves 
satisfactorily guide settlement. Times without number, such superficial treatment 
of unreserved forest lands has resulted, firstly, in the incoming of ignorant settlers 
who entertain hope of securing a livelihood on the inferior land; secondly, in the 
ingress of the bogus settler, who enters the forest, not with the idea of making 
a farm for himself, but purely for the purpose of taking out what timber wealth 
there may be available, and later abandoning the area to repeat his fradulent 
practices elsewhere. 

Exemplifying further, the danger of leaving true forest lands unreserved, 
it may be pointed out that there have been very numerous instances where com- 
munities or municipalities, desirous of establishing school districts, or entering 
upon other municipal ventures, have urged that lands absolutely non-agricultural 
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in character be made available for settlement. This is an extremely short- 
sighted and very dangerous policy; the only purpose which it can possibly serve 
is in allowing misguided settlers to go on the land, and to have them appear as 
potential taxpayers—only temporarily, however. Although the existence in a 
certain district of a certain number of residents may be a basic requirement to 
the establishment of a school district, or some other undertaking of this char- 
acter, the benefit of this class of resident is short-lived; so long as the land made 
available to him is incapable of successful agricultural development, it is utterly 
impossible that he should develop into a taxpayer, or in any other manner serve 
the advantage and responsibilities of the community. 

Generally speaking, the public takes a great deal more interest in something 
which is definite than they do in something which lacks decision. It is true that 
past experience has shown that, in some districts where the formation of forest 
reserves was undertaken, there was at first a certain amount of unrest among 
the people in the vicinity. A comparatively short time after the creation of 
such reserves, however, and upon the upbuilding of the personnel and facilities 
for the administration of such reserves, people have realized that something 
definite—something which would redound to their own advantage, immediately, 
or at least ultimately—was being done, and some definite purpose was being 
attained. This has resulted in an entire change of attitude on the part of the 
people, and in many parts of Canada the forest reserve has become a very per+ 
manent and thoroughly accepted fixture in the domestic life of the people. 

Viewing the matter from another angle, namely, from the standpoint of forest 
industry,—we have surely seen enough, too much, in fact, of the migration of 
industries from place to place. In Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, 
and clear across to the Rocky Mountains, we have witnessed the exhaustion of 
timber supplies accessible to forest industries in various districts. We have seen 
industries modify or completely change their programs; in many cases we have 
seen them move elsewhere, in order to overcome the difficulty of securing raw 
materials at close range. While it may be relatively a simple thing for a small 
portable sawmill to move about from place to place, seeking its wood. supplies, 
it is a vastly different thing to consider the migration of the pulp industry, for 
instance, or, as a matter of fact, of some of the present large-scale sawmills; 
such huge sums of money are invested in these plants, and the process of moving 
would involve such great economic loss, that it simply must be prevented by 
some means. The only means by which it may be prevented is by the assurance 
of continuous supplies of raw materials at, or within reasonable reach of, points 
where they are located. This permanent supply can only be brought about by © 
the permanent assignment of forest lands to timber production and the proper 
management and development of such lands to that end. 

If it is necessary that special laws should be enacted for the guidance and 
control of persons engaged in agricultural pursuits; if it is necessary that, in 
urban communities, laws should be provided for the protection of individual 
and municipal rights; it is Just as necessary that special legislation should be 
promulgated for the protection and development of lands which are to be 
permanently assigned to timber production. Very naturally, as special laws are 
required, the legislation must be applicable to specific areas, and those areas must 
naturally coincide with the districts which have been determined upon as being 
required for forestry purposes; that is to say, the forest law itself must delimit 
the areas to which it is to apply. 

Moreover, an organization which is responsible for timber administration 
must necessarily operate under legislation which contributes directly to success 
of the undertaking. The proper protection and development of forest lands 
requires the construction of improvements and the provision of many other 
facilities for the carrying out of various phases of forest management. So long 
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as uncertainty exists as to actual definition of the tract under forest manage- 
ment, it is impossible to formulate and put into effect a concrete plan of improve- 
ment work. No forest area can be properly handled without the expenditure of 
money for such improvement work, and necessarily the expenditure of such 
limited funds as are obtainable by the services in this country must be applied 
where they will be of permanent value. One of the greatest economic wastes 
which occurs in forest expenditure in this or in any other country lies in frequent 
changes in improvement plans, due to altering circumstances surrounding land 
status. If, therefore, a comprehensive protection and development plan is to be 
effected for a forest tract of, say, a million acres, before expenditure on such 
plan is justified, it is of paramount importance that the organization which 
bears the responsibility for the carrying out of such plan should have unhampered 
and continued control of the area with which it is to degl. 

Finally, one of the greatest difficulties in development of adequate and 
efficient forest services in this country, and in all others, lies in the building 
up of permanent personnel. If, therefore, a service has not full control of all 
‘activities taking place within the forest area, it is frequently: impossible to 
develop the permanent skeleton staff which is so essential to success in forest 
protection operations. To make this point clear it is only necessary to cite the 
case of a well organized forest reserve, where a staff is maintained throughout 
the year—in the summer engaged largely in fire protection operations, in the 
winter carrying on those phases of forest activities relating to timber utilization 
—and to compare with the latter an unorganized forest area where, during the 
course of the fire period, it is necessary to carry a large seasonal staff, but where, 
during the winter months, there is insufficient work to justify the employment 
of a sufficient percentage of the staff to constitute the permanent skeleton force 
so essential in forest protection activities. 

In municipal fire protection experience has shown that it is absolutely 
necessary to maintain a permanent trained force, and to provide highly specialized 
equipment—both ready at all times, upon the ‘call of fire. In such cases, it is 
entirely doubtful that more than a small proportion of the time of the fire staff 
is actually expended in constructive work, but this non-effective time must be 
paid for in order that the highly concentrated values of town properties may 
receive adequate protection. In forest protection, it is just as essential that the 
feature of permanency should apply to a part of the organization; it is further- 
more, necessary that the field of activities of such an organization should be 
defined. The only manner in which these results may be properly attained is by 
the definition by Statute of areas which are to be placed under protection. 

To be successful a forest policy must be continuous. Success cannot be 
attained if, with each succeeding administration, or even at longer intervals than 
that, there are going to be readjustments in area which may partly or entirely 
upset the plans for administration. It is here considered necessary to point 
out that it is generally the case that the objections from time to time raised 
against the creation of forest reserves, are more frequently based on entirely 
false premises. The very expression “forest reserve” is one which has frequently 
given rise to misconceptions, and for this reason the Commission is strongly of 
the opinion that the earlier the use of the term is discontinued, and a better 
one adopted in its place, the sooner there will be removed from the public mind 
some of the uncertainties which now exist. A large part of the population con- 
ceive a forest reserve as being an area where timber is reserved from ‘present 
use, for the benefit of future generations. As a matter of fact, there are some 
forest. reservations in this country to which this condition seems to have been 
applied, but this is not generally the case. As has previously been pointed out, 
the term “‘conservation” involves the use, for the advantage of the present gen- 
eration, of all timber which matures during its time and which’ is necessary for 
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domestic consumption or for export trade; along with that, however, the repro- 
duction of the timber must be secured and the young stands protected against 
fire and other depredations, so that the forest area may be made to yield con- 
tinuous crops of timber for this and succeeding generations. 

There has frequently been misunderstanding between different governments, 
and between various departments of the same government, as to the aims of the 
forest policy in the creation of forest reserves. If it be thoroughly appreciated 
at the start that, in this country at least, there is no necessity for the use of any 
extensive areas of agriculturaP lands for timber production, and that the policy 
of every forest service in this country takes full cognizance of that fact, a great 
many of the difficulties which have arisen, and a great many of the petty dis- 
putes which have occurred, would entirely vanish for lack of any substantial 
economic basis. 

Owing to the long period required to produce the timber crop, and by reason of 
the fact that the annual harvest must be confined to a relatively small part of the 
forest tract, large areas are necessary for the successful conduct of forest admin- 
istration. Although these large areas may frequently contain small tracts of 
agricultural lands, the policy to be determined upon for the larger area cannot 
be subservient to the requirements of a limited number of isolated settlers 
located on these small agricultural tracts. As previously demonstrated, forest 
administration requires legislation entirely distinct from that applied in other 
pursuits, consequently, if provision be made at all for the settlement of small 
parcels of agricultural lands in forest districts, these provisions must take full 
cognizance of, and be made amenable to, the requirements of the forest policy 
for the entire area. Frequently it has occurred that, after the classification of 
considerable areas as true forest land, land departments responsible for settle- 
ment policy have taken strong objections to the creation of forest reserves, on 
the ground that small areas of agricultural lands had been included. Too often, 
this has resulted in delay in the permanent dedication of forest lands to the 
purpose for which they were by nature intended. If a district or region consists 
essentially of true forest land, it should, without delay, be permanently dedi- 
cated to forest production; if necessary, and if it will not prove abortive of the 
principles underlying the forest policy, small areas of agricultural land may 
later be eliminated, although the conditions under which they are so eliminated, 
and their subsequent treatment, must be made to harmonize with the forest 

olicy. 

: While, in certain parts of Canada, notable progress has been made in the 
permanent dedication of forest land, by the creation of forest reserves, etc., the 
placing of the forest estate on a basis which will render it susceptible to proper 
management absolutely demands that there be a vigorous acceleration in this 
process of dedication. Absolutely nothing is to be gained, and a very great deal 
is to be lost, in retaining in a state of unproductive suspense, large areas of land 
which are suitable to no other purpose than the production of timber. As pre- 
viously pointed out, such a state of dormancy encourages the illegitimate settle- 
ment and fraudulent use of timber resources. 

In the province of Nova Scotia, no forest reserves or provincial forests 
exist. As has previously been explained, the forest resources, both timber and 
soil, have in a large measure been alienated. The Commission, however, strongly 
urge the position that those remnants of the forest which still remain in the 
hands of the province should receive definite examination, and wherever there 
are opportunities in that direction they should be considered as the nuclei of 
permanent provincial forests, which from time to time may be extended by the 
acquirement of adjacent lands as the opportunity for purchase offers. The 
Commission are reliably informed that from time to time opportunity is accorded 
for the purchase, at very low cost, of lands which, although now more or less 
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denuded of merchantable timber, either bear young growth or are still quite 
capable of producing a new crop of timber. Ina province where absolute forest 
land comprises such a large part of the total land area, about 70 per cent; in a 
region where forest industry plays. such a large part in the economic and indus- 
trial life of the people,—it,is surely incumbent upon the State to play a much 
more active part in that pursuit which is fundamental to the continuance of 
such industry, namely, timber production. The experience in this province has 
abundantly ‘demonstrated that private industry cannot be depended upon to 
play the leading part in forest conservation and timber production, and under 
such circumstances, the time has most certainly come when the state itself 
should make a beginning in the management of forest land, if only to point out 
the way, and to provide the incentive, by which the private owners may realize 
that a piece of timber land has potentialities far greater than those represented 
in timber now available. 

In New Brunswick, although there are as yet no forest reserves, the prov- 
ince still retains title to about one-half of the forest area, and during the past 
seven or eight years has engaged in the systematic examination and classification 
of such land. Under these circumstances, it is only necessary to strongly urge 
that a definite policy of forest reservation be inaugurated for such districts 
where the classification has been completed, and that areas which justify per- 
manent assignment to forest production should by statute be dedicated as pro- 
vincial forests. The tendency in that province has been perhaps to delay action 
until the classification is completed, but it is forcibly suggested that such a 
delay is both unnecessary and perhaps dangerous. That forest industry in that 
province is even now in a very serious condition, insofar as future timber sup- 
plies are concerned, merely accentuates the necessity for the establishment of 
permanent forest areas. 

In the province of Quebec, although at different times large areas have been 
set aside as forest reserves, it has frequently been the case that these were not 
preceded by a proper classification. More frequently, also, such reserves were 
merely established by Order in Council, with the result that the conditions under 
which the reserves were created left them very susceptible to reduction without 
the necessity of recourse to legislative enactment. In other words, from many 
of these reserves large eliminations can at any time be made by Order in Coun- 
cil. More recently, however, the government of that province has engaged 
itself with the creation of smaller reserves which have a definite aspect of per- 
manency. It is strongly urged that this latter feature should in future be per- 
mitted to play a much more prominent part in the legislation under which forest 
reserves are set aside. 

In Ontario a much more limited area has been set aside as forest reserves 
and parks, but the legislation under which they were created is much more 
definite, and does not offer such freedom in withdrawals as is the case in Que- 
bec. In some of the reserves, at least, there has been a tendency to withhold 
mature timber from disposal on the grounds that the forest is required for the 
preservation of scenic attractions which the reserves offer. In the Timagami 
Reserve, for instance, the tendency toward restriction in the disposal of timber 
has been very pronounced, with the result that there is a strong feeling in the 
public mind that the timber resources of that area are entirely prohibited from 
use. 

On provincial lands in British Columbia a beginning has been made in the 
creation of forest reserves for watershed protection in the dry-belt country. 
The Forest Act under which this province operates is an excellent one, and it 
only remains to apply in their entirety the provisions of, and the principles 
underlying, that Act, and the province will ere long have permanently assigned 
to forest production’ those areas which are primarily adapted to that purpose. 
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Although in numerous cases forests are very essential for watershed protection, 
their main use is in producing timber, and their permanent dedication is just 
as necessary for this purpose, as it is for watershed protection. 

Without question the most consistent and most continuous policy for forest 
reservations jn Canada has been effected in the Prairie Provinces, and the 
Railway. Belt of British Columbia under the auspices of the federal government. 
In the British Columbia Railway Belt the area of forest reservations approx- 
imates 13 million acres, comprising 15.6 per cent of the total area. In Alberta 
the forest reserves include almost 12 million acres, comprising 7.35 per cent of 
the provincial area; large areas of forest land are also included within the 
Dominion parks, bringing the total area of reserved forest in the neighbourhood 
of 10 per cent of the provincial area. In Saskatchewan the area of forest 
reserves is 5,900,000 acres, comprising 3.7 per cent of the provincial area. In 
Manitoba 2,500,000 acres have been permanently reserved, comprising a little 
less than 2 per cent of the provincial area. 

The areas referred to in the foregoing paragraph as having been created 
forest reserves by Dominion legislation have been placed under a definite sys- 
tem of protection and development. To a greater extent the boundaries of such 
reserves have been demarcated, and, over the district in which they occur, the 
federal service and the people of the surrounding country are dealing with 
something which is tangible and definite. Although necessarily they must 
from time to time be subjected to minor alterations, these reservations are abso- 
lutely of a permanent character and will continue as such. With the exception 
of the dry-belt portion of the Railway Belt, however, (and not altogether, there) 
the necessary forest reservations have by no means been completed. Taking 
as an example, the Prairie Provinces, and considering for the moment the statis- 
tical data brought out in Chapters 6, 7 and 8, Part I, of this report; recalling, 
also, the proportional areas permanently dedicated to forest production by other 
countries (see Chapter II Part III) it is quite apparent that further action is 
required for the permanent assignment of the lands to forest production by the: 
creation of state forests. 

Taking the Dominion as a whole, and including all reservations which bear 
even a semblance of forest reserves—including reserves and parks, statutory or 
otherwise, demarcated or undefined—the aggregate is only eight per cent of the 
total land area. As previously implied, however, a very large part of this is 
under forms of reservation which are very susceptible to withdrawals; a large 
part of it is in the form of parks, where timber may not be exploited,—so that, 
the percentage of land area of Canada which may be said to have been perman- 
ently dedicated to forest production is very small indeéd, almost trifling, in fact. 
When 75 per cent of our land area is absolutely incapable of agricultural pro- 
duction, what is to be done with the great margin between that large percentage 
and the area already dedicated? Are we to leave it in a state of hopeless 
indefiniteness—a sort of “no-man’s land”’—absolutely unsuited to agriculture, 
but still unassigned to a useful purpose, when the experience of nations through- 
out the world clearly shows that an area percentage many times greater than 
that permanently dedicated to forest production in Canada, is essential to the 
national development and to economic safety? 

Having had the opportunity to study the organizations in various parts of 
Canada, and having seen the marked effect which the permanent dedication of 
forest land brings to bear in the work of such services, in the minds of the 
people, and i in the stabilizing of forest industry, the Commission i is very strongly 
of the opzrion that, notwithstanding the patent desirability and necessity of 
mg true agricultural lands, the processes of segregating lands in two 
classes is as economically desirable as it is feasible, and that the adoption and 
strict pursuance of a policy of permanent reservation of forest lands is one of the 
most important phases of forest conservation. ; 
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The existence, in this country, of so much forest land has apparently induced 
an attitude of carelessness or of partial indifference on the part of people, and 
of governments, with the unfortunate result that over vast areas the condition 
of our forest estate has deteriorated to a condition which calls for the most 
vigorous resuscitative measures, the first principle of which ‘is permanent 
reservation of forest lands for the continuous production of timber. 


CHAPTER V—FOREST LEGISLATION 


It is not proposed at this stage to indulge in academic discussion of the 
details of forest legislation, but rather to lay down certain broad principles 
which should be observed in the framing of forest acts; also, wherever it may 
be necessary, to point out some of the weaknesses that prevail in legislation now 
existing. 

There is probably no single factor which is more efficacious in the conduct 
of good forest administration than the existence of a thoroughly sound and com- 
prehensive forest act. Manifestly, such an act cannot be so drafted as to con- 
tain provisions to meet every contingency that may arise in forest administra- 
tion; but it is of primary importance that it should lay down, in some detail at 
least, the general principles which are to be observed in carrying on the forest 
business of the country or district to which it is to apply; to some part of such 
an act, it should be possible to refer any detail of administration which may 
arise, and to extract therefrom the guiding principle upon which decision of the 
isolated case must be based. The principles of the forest policy must be enunci- 
ated in a manner which leaves no doubt as to their being positive in character, 
rather than being merely permissive. Altogether too often, legislation of this 
character is framed in such a manner, and contains so many provisos, that under 
the pressure of political exigency multifarious interpretations, entirely foreign 
to the true principles underlying the act, render abortive its practical operation. 
In other cases, the act may be so extremely general in character as to permit 
the passage thereunder of regulations which are entirely opposed to the prin- 
ciples of rational forestry practice. 

If it be accepted that the state bears a distinct responsibility in the careful 
treatment and proper htusbanding of the natural resources to which it holds title 
in trust for its people, it follows that, in addition to proper use of timber which 
is now mature, the state must also protect and develop by every possible means 
within its power, that outstanding attribute of forests—the power to regenerate 
and re-establish themselves. In assuming responsibility for seeing that adequate 
supplies of timber are provided for future generations, the state does nothing 
that is more dutiful or more charitable than the average man who feels a 
responsibility in carrying life insurance for the protection of his family. In 
neither case is self-denial to the extent of hoarding required; but in both of 
them the expenditure of money,and effort is required in order that protection may 
be afforded. 

Even in Canada, if an individual were to inherit as part of an estate, an 
area of particularly wall-regulated timber land; and if he were immediately to 
strip it of its timber wealth, he would be roundly criticized for his selfishness 
and his short-sightedness in destroying something which it had taken many 
years of painstaking effort and a considerable amount of self-denial, to build 
up. If, on the other hand, he were to remove from the forest the amount of 
timber which it can annually produce, he is securing the full advantage to 
which he is morally entitled, and he is taking full advantage of the natural 
growth, to which by the laws of nature he is alone entitled. In precisely the 
same manner, but even to a greater extent, the state must be expected to accept, 
along with the natural advantages of the timber resources, the responsibilities 
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which accrue in the maintaining that resource as a permanently productive 
organism. 

In the premises above outlined, the basic principle upon which the forest 
act must be built up is that of accepting in a full measure the responsibility for 
administering the forest resource on the basis of sustained yield. With that 
fundamental principle clearly and unreservedly enunciated, all other features 
of the forest act should of necessity be made to subserve that basic principle. 

It has previously been pointed out that if the forests of Canada be properly 
handled there will be no necessity, in a general way, for the use of agricultural 
lands for timber production; absolutely a corollary to this statement, however, 
is the fact that true forest lands must be maintained in productive condition. 
The forest act must, therefore, provide clear-cut, unequivocal, and permanent 
dedication of areas already classified as forest land, and for the addition thereto 
of lands which, upon subsequent classification operations, are found to fall into 
that category. Moreover, provision must be made that alienations which are 
not fully consistent with the forest policy as a whole shall not be permitted. If 
in Canada we are to entertain any hope of renovating our forest policies; if we 
are to any appreciable extent to improve what is over vast areas a sadly 
depleted and deteriorated forest estate; if we are to permanently maintain in a 
flourishing condition the gigantic industry that has been built up,—we must 
approach the question of forest dedication in a positive and vigorous manner; we 
must sweep aside all the palpably trivial, albeit the sometimes ingenious, argu- 
ments that are so frequently advanced; arguments serve only to delude govern- 
ments and the people, and, by obscuring the true perspective, deter them from 
the adoption of constructive and statesmanlike policies. 

In a country which contains so much undeveloped agricultural land, what 
could be more foolish, more misleading, or more subversive of economic devel- 
opment, than acceptance of the time-worn argument that, because some large 
area of true forest land may contain a few small pockets of land susceptible of 
farming operations, the area as a whole must not be dedicated to forestry; that , 
jt must be retained in a state of desuetude, the object a desultory effort at settle- 
ment which tends toward destruction of its utility for any productive purpose » 
whatsoever.. Just as an isolated piece of non-agricultural land surrounded by 
fertile soils cannot be allowed to interfere with the course of agricultural devel- 
opment, so must the isolated pocket of agricultural land, in a district adapted 
by nature only to the production of timber, be made amenable to the inherent 
requirements of forest development. Too frequently, the natural resources of 
this country have been made to serve the ends of the organizations responsible 
for their administration, rather than the administering organization being itself 
moulded, modified, or otherwise reformed to meet the practical requirements of 
the resource with which it was endeavouring to treat. Too frequently, organiza- 
tions which have well-nigh out-served their purpose have been permitted to 
prevent or hamper development of forest organizations, and to ‘hinder the 
application of principles fundamental to proper management of forest lands. 
For these, as well as for the basic reasons previously outlined, it is of utmost 
importance that the forest act should definitely provide for the permanent 
reservation of true forest lands. 

The question of the forest authority will be dealt with in some detail in the 
following chapter. It is, however, necessary to mention here that the forest act 
must definitely constitute the forest authority, or forest service, and must with- 
out qualification assign to it the administration of the forest area. The function 
of control of raw materials which serve the requirements of the second largest 
industry in this country is a responsibility which fully justifies the establishment 
of a service competent, and sufficiently extensive, to deal adequately with the 
problems which will confront it. Forestry problems are in themselves suffi- 
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ciently intricate, and require ingenious effort in their solutions, without burden- 
ing the authority with duties extraneous to the purpose for which it is created, 
and without hampering it with such departmental connections as may operate to 
thwart the principles for which it exists. By the act which brings it into being, 
the forest service must be clothed with the power, and provided with the 
machinery, essential to the conduct of its work. It must be an entity; it cannot 
properly serve its true purpose if it be circumscribed by considerations or con- 
nections which are foreign to the objectives of forest management. 

In addition to making the provisions previously outlined,—all of which are 
basic requirements to the successful application of a forest policy—the forest 
authority must be given legislative basis for the conduct of forest surveys; this 
work is of such paramount importance that in most instances the forest act 
should definitely call for it. The authority must be both empowered and 
instructed to carry on forest protective operations; to manage and regulate the 
forest in such a manner and under such methods as will attain the object of 
forestry practice—sustained yield; to carry on all other activities which are 
related and essential to the forest conservation program which may have been 
decided upon. Obviously the details of all these provisions cannot very well 
be set out in an act requiring legislative sanction, but, as previously stated, the 
general authority and the guiding principles must be clearly and positively 
enunciated. If such provisions be adequately met, it may then be left to the 
service itself to formulate detailed regulations that must conform to the spirit 


and letter of the act. The act itself must be so formidably and securely con- ° 


structed, that it will be invulnerable to attacks which are subversive of the 
principles upon which it is based. 

In discussing legislation now existing in various parts of the Dominion, it 
may at the outset be stated that nowhere in Canada is there in effect a perfect 
forest act. Some may exhibit weakness in one direction, while others may on 
that particular point be sufficiently staunch. In most cases, however, the 
services responsible for administration of the acts are fully cognizant of existing 
weaknesses, and in many instances it only remains for governments to treat 
with a little more sympathetic consideration the representations which have 
been or may be made by the forest authorities. 

In Nova Scotia there is in reality no forest act which may be designated as 
such. Disposition of such forest resources as still remain unalienated is under 
the provisions of a land act, and of a department which has but little active 
interest in, or experience with forestry problems. As will later be pointed out, 
there is legislation which applies, and an authority which in a measure controls, 
one phase of forest activity, but in so far as clear definition of a forest policy is 


concerned, by legislative act or otherwise, the government of that province has 


never expressed itself. The Commission strongly urges the necessity of a 
thorough review of the forestry situation by the government of Nova Scotia; 
such a study will of itself display the glaring need of concerted action in the 
framing and effecting of a forest policy in Nova Scotia. 

Some years ago, the province of New Brunswick placed on the statute books 
an excellent example of progressive forest legislation. By the act there was 
created a service which, under the most trying circumstances, has endeavoured 
to improve conditions. Without desiring to engage in non-constructive criticism, 
it may be pointed out that if the Act, as such, is sufficiently definitive of policy, 
its application up to the present time has not been such as to arrest the serious 
depletion in forest resources which is taking place. The situation in this regard 
has been fully dealt with in Part I, Chapter III, of this report; it is sufficient to 
say here, that the present serious conditions call for a thorough review of the 
Act, and the provision of requirements which will more adequately prevent 
further, dangerous depletion in the wood capital of that province. 
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More particularly in recent years, the government of the Province of Quebec 
has shown a disposition to attack in a constructive manner the forest problems 
which present themselves. The forest act contains many excellent provisions, 
but, as is the case elsewhere, it is well to consider whether the Act is sufficiently 
indicative of a concrete policy; and if so, whether such a policy is being carried 
out. Similarly in Ontario, notable progress has been made in forest legislation, 
but the question may well be put—does the Act clearly exhibit a concrete policy 
of forest development, or is it one merely made up of temporary expedients for 
the control of utilization and provision for forest protection? Putting it another 
way, does the forest legislation in Ontario enunciate the fundamental principles 
of forest policy set out hereinbefore;—or is it a heterogeneous mass ot “ do’s”’ 
and ‘ don’ts ” lacking clearly definition of a concrete policy for permanent main- 
tenance of the forest resources? 

Having been organized in more recent years, and having adopted the very 
wise procedure of “ starting off with a clean sheet’, the forest service of British 
Columbia enjoys the fortune of operating under an excellent forest act; having, 
moreover, the most extensive timber resources found anywhere in Canada, the 
province undertakes administration of a resource which is still very far from a 
state of depletion. This very wealth in timber, however, has an inherent ten- 
dency to deflect attention from some of the ideals underlying rational forest 
practice; and in this province it may with fairness be stated that the service, 
in the press of administrative operation of a gigantic timber-sale business, has 

by force of circumstances been able to give only secondary consideration to some 
phases of forest policy which those in control thoroughly recognize as justifying 
primary consideration. Here again, we may state, careful review of the act 
may indicate that some important phases of the policy enunciated in the forest 
act have been relegated to the background owing to the pressure of other work. 

Notwithstanding any inherent weaknesses which may appear in the indi- 
vidual forest acts of the various provinces, it may to their credit be stated that, 
in every case where a province has passed such an act, and created a service for 
its enforcement, consistent effort has been exerted, and marked success attained, 
concentrating to a greater extent in the one act the various aspects of forest 
legislation. Unfortunately the same cannot be said of forest legislation promul- 
gated by the federal government. As will be fully exemplified in the succeeding 
chapter, this anomalous situation has given rise to a serious overlapping of forest 
authorities, and a lamentable failure in the clear definition of forest policy. 

To form a comprehensive idea as to what comprises the Dominion forest 
policy, it is necessary to have recourse to at least three Dominion acts, and to 
several sets of regulations made thereunder. Firstly, there is the “ Forest 
Reserves and Parks Act’, which makes provision for the administration of lands 
included within reservations of a character defined in the title of the Act. The 
provisions, however, apply only to those tracts contained within the boundaries 
of such reservations as had not been the subject of alienation prior to passage of 
the Act. The forest reserves section of the Act is administered by the Forest 
Service of the Department of the Interior, while the parks legislation is admin- 
istered by the Dominion Parks Branch of the same department. Within the 
boundaries of both forest reserves and parks there are timber berths which were 
created and licensed prior to the establishment of forest reserve or park; although 
the work of fire control rests with the Parks and Forest services, the func- 
tions of woods management and general administration are controlled by still 
enother branch of the same department. If the functions of timber administra- 
tion and fire protection were absolutely distinct in principle and in operation, 
there might possibly be some hope of successful treatment of forest lands under 
this very objectionable form of dual control; forest protection and woods manage- 
ment are, however, intricately and inseparably related to each other; forest 
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protection cannot properly be provided unless the service responsible therefor 
also controls the methods of utilization. Therefore, if legislation is to be effected, 
it must be so formulated as to take full cognizance of this fact, clothing the ser- 
vice with full responsibility for all forms of forest activity. 

On Dominion lands outside of forest reserves and parks—as well as on 
timber berths previously referred to as being included in the reservations—the 
legislation in effect is contained in the Dominion Lands Act. The function of 
administrative control of timber resources also lies with the Dominion Lands 
Branch, although the forest fire protection on such lands has otherwise been 
designated as the function of the Forest Service. Here again, and even to a 
greater extent, there exists the anomaly of dual legislation and administrative 
control in two lines of work which are entirely insusceptible of appropriate or . 
even sensible division one from the other. There is little doubt that a great many 
of the present departmental difficulties arose from the fact that, because the 
lands of the western provinces were administered under the Dominion Lands 
Act, the same machinery was made use of, and still is used, in disposing of timber 
resources of unreserved lands. In greater measure, the regulations under which 
these timber resources have been and still are demised take under purview but 
two main considerations;—(1) the making available to industries of timber 
supplies, and (2) securing therefrom the revenue justified. Except in a most 
antiquated and superficial manner, no definite policy for the continuance on a 
permanent basis of the forest resources is laid down; nor is there any proper 
observance of the principles underlying land-classification and the subsequent 
assignment of lands to the use for which they are physically and economically 
suited. Very naturally the deficiencies of such legislation in this regard entirely 
fail of conviction, either within the service itself, or in the public mind, as to their 
being anything concrete or tangible in the forest policy, other than providing 
for the use of timber. The serious anomalies to which these deficiencies in legis- 
lation give rise will be more fully explained later in the report. 

In view of the fact that such close supervision is maintained over the oper- 
ations of railways by the Board of Railway Commissioners; in view of the 
general realization of the fire hazards consequent upon railway operations; and 
finally, in view of the urgent necessity of standardization in requirements made 
of companies operating in several or all provinces of the Dominion,—the fire 
regulations applicable to railways are in the main provided in the Dominion 
Railway Act, and in orders promulgated thereunder by the Railway Board. 
Inasmuch as such fire regulations restrict themselves to a limited and very spe- 
cific field of forestry activities, and inasmuch as no attempt at interference in 
other aspects of forest policy can logically be made, the otherwise inherent 
objection to dual legislation with respect to fire is almost if not entirely removed. 
As a matter of fact, the Railway Commission actually enforces its legislation 
through the personnel of forest services already established throughout the 
country; no attempt has ever been made by the Board to usurp the function of 
actual fire control; rather, taking advantage of the powers with which jt is 
endowed, that body has by vigorous and timely legislation furnished the 
machinery through which the constituted forest authorities may ensure the 
application of preventive measures against fire on the part of railways. The 
excellence of fire protective regulations, and the administration thereof, provided 
by the Railway Board in this regard, stands forth as a monument to the principle 
of truly concerted effort, exemplifying in full measure how much can be accom- 
plished by thorough co-operation between several services, when each works to 
the end for which it exists, rather than considering the size, or relative importance 
of the individual service, as the goal of the forest protection policy. Just as it 
has been considered necessary to insert fire prevention measures in the criminal 
law of the country, to enforce attention of the individual to his responsibilities; 
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and as almost any great amount of fire prevention legislation can hardly be 
considered as superabundant; so, the provisions of the Railway Act, and of the 
body which regulates railway operations, serve a necessary and ‘exceedingly 
helpful purpose in the solution of railway fire problems: 

After all, fire protection is not forestry; it is merely a means to an end,— 
to make possible the application of a policy of continuous forest production. 
Similarly, fire legislation may be regarded in the same light; consistent effort 
of every conceivable organization to bring about adequate fire legislation will 
not create harmful anomalies. Entirely the opposite is true, however, in regard 
to other phases of forest legislation; the enactment of numerous laws, and the 
maintenance of various services, over the same districts, for the conduct of forest 
_administration, merely serve to obscure the policy itself, and give rise to over- 
lapping of effort, and economic waste in expenditure of public funds. For a given 
expenditure in forest operations, by any government the mere act of limiting in 
degree the efficiency attainable, by the maintenance of dual organizations for 
forest administration, involves unjustifiable economic waste. 

Returning now to federal legislation for forest management,—so far as 
parks may be necessary to serve the recreational requirements of the people, 
it may at once be stated that the principle underlying their creation is not based 
upon the necessity for timber production; provided, therefore, the areas so 
assigned are kept within the bounds of propriety and economic requirements, 
there is no objection whatever to the application of special legislation; indeed 
the operation of such areas requires specific treatment. The reverse is true, 
however, for timber lands controlled by the one government, and which are 
handled essentially for timber production purposes. Just as settlement legisla- 
tion must be centralized in the one service, so also should timber management 
be centralized in the service created and responsible for that work. The legisla- 
tion which voices the policy of the government must be an entity, and the carry- 
ing into effect of that policy must be centered in one authority; otherwise 
administration of the forest resources must remain indecisive, and must inevit- 
ably give rise to almost endless difficulties and disputes. Dual control forestalls 
development, and induces a state of inertia; meanwhile, the forest itself continues 
in a state of constant deterioration. 

The question of overlapping in authority will be more fully considered in 
Chapter VI. It is sufficient to the discussion of forest legislation to point out 
that there is urgent necessity for the formulation by the Dominion of a com- 
prehensive forest act which will clearly depict the policy of the government, and 
which will definitely constitute a consolidated and entire service responsible for 
all those phases of administration which relate to timber production and utiliza- 
tion; a policy which clearly displays the future of permanence, and leads to 
management of the timber resources for sustained yield. 

Insofar as present regulations for forest reserves apply to protection and 
disposal ‘of federal timber resources, they contain many excellent provisions, and 
show, perhaps more than any other Canadian forest legislation extant, the 
methods of conservation in treatment of forest lands. The one serious defect i is 
that they apply to such a small part of the federal timber resources, and that 
- they do not point with sufficient clarity and with adequate force to the unques- 
tionable necessity of materially adding to the area of permanent reservations. 

Obviously, it is incumbent upon the federal government to remould its 
forest legislation so that it may not only give effect to a substantial policy for 
Dominion lands, but that it may also have an exemplary effect upon other gov- 
ernments of the country, and encourage them in the introduction, modification, 
or reconstruction of their forest laws as may be necessary,—to the end that each 
individual forest act will not only serve the requirements of the province for 
which it is enacted, but that it may constitute a definite link in the broader 
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legislative program for the entire Dominion. Much may be accomplished toward 
standardization of forest legislation, but perhaps basic thereto is the realization 
that the lead must be taken by the Dominion. Before such leadership may 
appropriately be undertaken, however, the federal administration must “set its 
own house in order.” » 


CHAPTER VI—THE FOREST AUTHORITY 


Just as consolidation of forestry enactments in a comprehensive and 
thoroughly definitive Act is an essential feature of constructive forest legisla- 
tion—so is the centralization in one service of all forest activities of a govern- 
ment a primary requisite of sound forest administration. 

The forest resource is too valuable an asset to permit of the rather shiftless 
treatment to which in this country it has been subjected from the beginning. 
Upon the basis of this asset there has been built up an enormous industry, 
involving invested capital to the extent of 600 millions of dollars. As pointed 
out in Part I, these industries are second only to agriculture in the value 
of their production; and they contribute to an enormous extent to 
domestic and export trade. Fundamental to their continuance is the 
maintenance of a permanent supply of the raw materials upon whicn they can 
alone thrive. Continuous supplies of wood can only be provided if the forests 
are retained in productive condition. In every part of Canada except the 
province of British Columbia, the timber supplies have been subjected to very 
severe depletion, and everywhere the methods of exploitation have been both 
wasteful and destructive, with little care or thought for the very necessary 
future supplies. 

The very fact that, in every case, the initial development in disposal of 
timber resources has been carried out. under the aegis of land departments, 
and that it is in considerable measure due to the methods pursued that the 
forest resource has deteriorated to its present condition, surely points to the fact 
that vigorous action is necessary for the constitution of proper forest authori- 
ties where they do not now exist. Even in this country, it has already been 
thoroughly demonstrated that it is only upon development of properly consti- 
tuted services, andthe inclusion in them of: trained personnel, that the broader 
conceptions of forest management have been introduced. It is quite true that 
from time to time, even under the ordinary land administrative machinery, 
reforms have been introduced, but in nearly every instance such reforms have 
been the result of pressure from exterior sources, or by the assimilation: of the 
results of experience in districts or countries where forest regulation was on a 
more stable and more satisfactory basis and controlled by technical services. 
So far as forestry is concerned, the mere introduction of some new idea or 
method in the routine disposing of timber does not constitute reform in treat- 
ment of the forest crop; more frequently, it savours of the expedient to meet 
merely the public convenience, rather than the application of some radical and ° 
effective measure which will serve the ideals of proper forest management. 

After all, however, it was perhaps only natural—certainly, it was very 
buman,—that government administration, finding in the forest a source of 
revenue, should centre in its land organization the responsibility of extracting 
from the forest the greatest possible amount of revenue. In this one direction, 
some of the organizations so entrusted were eminently successful in their 
efforts; but in most instances the effort ceased just there, and but little heed 
was given to the condition of the forest after exploitation, or to the possibility 
of its repeating those revenues at a later time. Notwithstanding the success 
which such methods of securing revenue may have met with, it is significant 
that, one by one, as various governments have divorced control of forest 
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activities from their land-administrative machinery, and placed responsibility 
therefor in a special service, the revenues derived from the forests have been 
markedly increased. In the light of this fact, the argument that the older 
method is more productive in a monetary sense fails entirely of conviction. 

If it be the case—and, everywhere in the world, experience points in this 
direction—that the mere function of forest protection requires the establish- 
ment of special services, how much more so is it a fact that the treatment of 
a productive organism, such as the forest, must be placed in control of a service 
especially qualified therefor. Although it undoubtedly embraces many aspects 
of practical business, forestry is nevertheless a science that has only attained 
its higher results, and can only approach the ideals, in those countries where 
the influence of the trained officers has been brought to bear. Too frequently, 
in this country, the term ‘forestry’ is construed to mean fire protection. As ~ 
previously pointed out, fire protection is not forestry; it is, rather, a means 
by which the practice of forestry may be made susceptible of practical appli- 
cation. The two, although they are distinct phases of forest management, are 
inextricably related; without fire protection, the benefits of rational forest 
practice are lost to the country; conversely, without the application of at least 
some of the rudimentary principles of forestry, fire protection is difficult of 
attainment, and cannot of itself solve the. problems of continued and profitable 
forest production. 

From the foregoing remarks, it is manifest that the importance of the forest 
resource in the economic development of the state fully justifies, and indeed 
demands, the institution of a thoroughly modern, well-trained, properly manned 
and adequately paid forest service; and that it should be made the exclusive 
function of-such a service to give effect to the forest policy which is laid down 
in the act creating it. The entire administration of forest lands must be 
exclusively vested in such a service, and no exterior organization should be 
permitted to hamper its work, so long as the forest service confines its attention 
to activities which are strictly its own business. 

Aside from the futile argument previously referred to that small areas of 
agricultural lands justify the withholding from its proper function of large tracts 
of true forest land, the general argument brought to bear, for retention of timber 
administration in a position entirely subservient to land-administration, is that 
land and timber are so bound up together that one cannot be treated without 
dealing with the other. Obviously, timber and land are rather intimately 
related, but the application made of this relation, in the general argument is, 
to say the least, puerile. If a land-owner leases to another individual an area 
upon which the latter is to engage in the production of an agricultural crop, he 
must convey the right to clear and unhampered use of the land for the purpose 
proposed, and he cannot by any logical method of reasoning establish a right 
to alter the condition or status of the land in such a manner that the lessee is 
restricted or prevented from carrying out his intentions; true, upon termination 
of the lease the lessee is required to return the land to: its lawful owner, but 
during the term for which the lessee may have legal control, it is entirely beyond 
the right of the owner to dictate the methods under which the crop shall be 
raised or disposed of. After all, public lands are vested in the Crown, in the 
right of the people of a political division; it therefore devolves upon a govern- 
ment to centre the administration of such resources as may be available in those 
services which are best qualified to protect, control, and develop them for the 
public good. If it is essential that governments maintain large technical staffs 
for the development and guidance of the agricultural industry which is distinctly 
a private enterprise, how much greater is the necessity that technical services be 
developed for treatment of the forest, which in the main is a state property, and 
that the function of control be vested exclusively in such services, 
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The service must be provided with funds necessary to the proper conduct 
of its operations, and it must be required to render account of expenditures 
incurred, and of .revenues accruing from its administration. Only by such 
treatment, may the true position of the service in relation to the economic 
administration of the state be apprehended, and in this manner the service 
permitted to justify its existence. Whereas the old conception of timber 
administration consisted in the extraction of the greatest possible amount 
of revenue, with the minimum possible expenditure, without due regard 
for the retention of productive characteristics of the  timber,—the 
modern and true conception of forest administration is: by taking 
advantage of all the characteristics with which the forest is by nature © 
bestowed, by judicious use of the timber supplies which it can provide, to main- 
tain it permanently in a productive state, so that from it there may be received 
the greatest possible continuous financial returns—meanwhile expending upon its 
upkeep such sums as are required to attain all of the objects in view. 

In many parts of Canada the annual toll exacted of the forest has been 
out of all proportion to expenditure made in its upkeep. If we for one moment 
reflect on the prodigious sums which have been derived through exploitation of 
the forest; when we candidly consider the present dilapidated condition of the 
forest estate; when, by recourse to historical records, or in many cases even by 
the exertion of our own memories, we recall the extent and magnificence of timber 
wealth which this country in former years exhibited,—well may we pause to 
consider whether we have put, or even yet are putting, back into the forest, 
by way of protective effort and constructive development, the portion which is 
unquestionably its due. On the contrary, we have over widespread tracts bled 
the resource of its entire yield, we have continuously eaten into the woods’ 
capital, we have so far failed even in adequate protection to that which now 
remains. It seems to have been characteristic of our race that, while we have 
assuredly been adepts in utilization, we have been remiss in the application of 
principles of conservation. As one authority has so aptly expressed it: ‘‘ almost 
every devilish contraption for the utilization and destruction of timber owes its 
existence to the ingenuity of the Anglo-Saxon mind;” but we have been far less 
inventive in the conceiving of means and processes for the protection and proper 
use of timber resources. If we are in any reasonable degree to adopt the con- 
ception that the forest is an organism capable of providing successive crops of 
a commodity which is a basic requirement of our civilization, what possible 
excuse exists In a government extracting possibly two or three million dollars 
from the forest, annually, and putting back into it, in protection and administra- 
tive machinery, some three or four hundred thousand dollars. Manifestly, no 
farmer would expect to derive annually an income from five to ten times as 
great as the monetary value of the labour, and of all other provisions which must 
be made, in the process of producing agricultural crops. 

It is essential to completion of the subject presently under review, that 
reference should now be made to the status of the various forest services through- 
out the Dominion. 


1. NOVA SCOTIA 


In the province of Nova Scotia there exists*no forest service which may 
appropriately be designated by that name. Such fragmentary timber business 
as may, require transaction by the government of that province is centralized 
in a land administration that contains no technical forest officers, and which 
does not employ any field staff for the conduct of timber business or the 
inspection of timber: operations. As a result of the prevalence of forest fires, 
the province has- had recourse to fairly efficient fire legislation, and has set up 
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for enforcement of the latter, a somewhat loosely jointed organization operating 
under direction of a Commissioner of Forests and Game. Although undoubtedly 
the latter officer has, since the inception of his office, acquired. some considerable 
knowledge of forest protection problems, the government employs no technical 
officers who have had any intensive training in forest protection work, or who 
have an adequate conception as to the various other phases of forest activities 
that are so intimately related to the work of forest protection. 

Undoubtedly, the apathy on the part of the government and of the people 
of this province is due to the fact that such a large proportion of the forest 
estate is now under private control. It need only be pointed out, however, that the 
importance of the forest industry in the industrial life of this province is so 
pronounced, that it is incumbent upon the government to exhibit a very much 
more vital interest in forest activities than it now displays. The serious con- 
dition to which the forest resources of Nova Scotia have already come, clearly 
indicates that forest management is not a function which can be left exclusively 
to the initiative of private enterprise; in this regard, the attitude of laissez-faire 
which has been in evidence has been productive of ‘such inferior results, that a 
thorough renovation in conceptions of forest policy is imperative. 

' Taking into consideration the total expenditure incurred by the govern- 
ment in all its activities associated with forest protection work, not more than 
$8,000 or $10,000 per annum is so used. It must not be inferred that this figure 
represents the total amount expended in fire protection in the province; it does, 
however, include all expenditures made by the government. In a province 
where private ownership of forests has for so long continued rampant, it is 
obviously out of the question for the government to now adopt methods of 
extreme paternalism, in order to resuscitate the forest resource; nevertheless, 
there is an underlying obligation upon the government to exert a much more 
active interest in forest policy and in the activities of forest industry, to the 
end that the conditions of both may be greatly improved. 

‘While it is an unfortunate circumstance that so much of the forest has been 
alienated, it has previously been pointed out that there still remain the nuclei 
of areas ‘which may well be dedicated to permanent forest production, and 
excellent opportunity exists for the re-acquirement, at exceedingly moderate 
rates, of depleted timber lands which are still quite capable of being developed 
to a state of productivity. In addition to having obligations in the direction 
of actual forest production, the government bears the moral responsibility of 
in some manner guiding the efforts at forest management upon the part of 
private owners. Moreover, the farm woodlot in Nova Scotia, playing as it does 
such an important part in rural development, and in the activities of the rural 
populace, is a subject which well merits, if it does not actually demand, the 
guidance of a well organized forest service, brought into being under government 
auspices. 

The plausible answer which may be anticipated to such suggestions 
obviously is that, receiving practically nothing in direct revenue from the dis- 
posal of timber, the government can ill afford to commit itself to expenditures 
which a forceful policy will of necessity require. Although difficulties in pro- 
viding funds undoubtedly exist, such an answer to a question of such great 
economic importance would absolutely lack candour. While it is quite true that 
assessments upon timber land, made under the auspices of municipal organiza- 
tions, are returned to the forest in the form of fire protection, and that added 
to this is the mere pittance of $8,000 or $10,000 directly contributed by the 
government in the form of staff, publicity materials, and expenses of administra- 
tion, it is only necessary to point to the large amount of money that finds its 
way to the public coffers which is derived from direct taxation of timber pro- 
perties and forest industries. Such revenue, exacted absolutely from the woods’ 
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capital of the province, upon being absorbed into the consolidated revenue of the 
province, loses its identity, and is utilized to finance the government in its 
obligations in other directions, none of it being returned to the forest,—the latter, 
meanwhile, continuing its process of deterioration. 

Beyond all doubt, the government of the province of Nova Seotia will be 
sadly derelict in its duty if it indulges in further procrastination upon a great 
public economic question that bespeaks the most painstaking consideration, and 
begs the most vigorous action for conservation and development of the forest 
resource, through the building up of an organization to serve that purpose. 


2. NEW BRUNSWICK 


In this province, governmental interest in forest questions is very much 
more pronounced. As previously intimated, an excellent forest act exists, and 
under it there is appropriate provision for a constituted authority. Perhaps more 
in this province than in any other, has the fact been exemplified, that the 
creation of an active forest service, to replace the time-worn system of timber 
administration through a routine land-office organization, results not only in the 
better conduct of timber operations, but also in increased revenue. From the time 
of its inception seven years ago, the Service, so far as the limitations in the num- 
bers of its personnel have permitted, has exerted great influence upon forest 
activities in the province, and’ it has become a very agile wheel in the machin- 
ery of government. Even with the limited efforts it has been able to put forth, 
the service has fully justified itself with the industries, with the people, and with 
the administration. That it has not handled more expeditiously all of the prob- 
lems that properly come within its purview, may almost entirely be attributed to 
the fact that it has not been provided with the funds essential to development 
of a technical and administrative staff of, sufficient proportions, nor with ade- 
quate appropriations for the carrying out of investigations and studies which 
are fundamental to the improvement of the methods of forest regulation and 
utilization. 

For several years prior to the establishment of the Forest Service, the 
initial steps for which were taken in 1917, the annual forest income in New 
Brunswick was in the neighbourhood of $550,000. The first year through which 
the Service acted as a constituted authority, 1918, the revenue was over $750,000, 
and since that time it has on no occasion fallen below $810,000; indeed it has 
twice exceeded the million mark, once reaching over 14 million dollars. It must 
be frankly conceded that these increases are in considerable measure due to 
increases in timber dues and fluctuations in the annual cut, but the fact remains 
that the Service itself has been highly instrumental in development of forest 
revenue. Looking at the other side of the picture, however, we find that except 
for extraordinary expenditure in actual fire-fighting during seasons of great 
emergency, the province has not materially increased the amount put back into 
the forest,—a mere quarter or a fifth of the revenue received; indeed the ten- 
dency has been to restrict legitimate expenditure of the forest service upon work 
of extreme importance. Truly, this is false economy; it would almost appear 
that, having become thoroughly accustomed to the nice increase which more 
efficient forest organization has made possible, the government now shows a 
tendency to parsimony in the financial support given to its forest service. 

Owing perhaps to the exigencies of the financial situation, the government 
of New Brunswick, also, has succumbed to that very alluring temptation—the 
too liberal use of woods’ capital to furnish current revenue. A review of Chap- 
ter III, Part I, of this report, will surely serve to convince even the most skep- 
tical mind that the governmental authorities may with great public benefit give 
heed to the warnings of its forest service. It was, after all, the apprehension 
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with which the government of some years ago became obsessed—the fear of 
vanishing timber supplies—that gave rise to the forest act, as well as to the 
forest service. The mere existence of these two important factors in the applica- 
tion of forest policy cannot of itself bring about the salvation of the timber 
industry in New Brunswick. If it was necessary to supply the tools with which 
a certain piece of reformative work was to be done, it is even more necessary 
to permit the unhampered operation of those implements, in order that they 
may accomplish the object for which they were provided. 

In the provisions already made by the province, a most excellent start was 
made toward forest conservation. It will well stand repetition in another way, 
however, that if stagnation is to be forestalled, and subversion of the true 
principles of the Act avoided, the Government of New Brunswick must provide 
the wherewithal through which the Service can properly function; the Gov- 
ernment must give heed to.the advice which it 1s within the power and propriety 
of the Service to place at its disposal, and must translate into actual remedial 
measures the basic requirements of which it may through its forestry advisers 
be apprised. 


3. QUEBEC 


It is about twentv vears since the government of the province of Quebec, 
recognizing the neccssity .of. building. up a forest service, realizing that 
technically trained.men. were essential thereto, and in the absence of such 
educational facilities in Canada, sent two promising students to a foreign 
university to secure special training in the theory and methods of conservation 
and proper forest practice. Upon, completion of their training, these men 
returned to the province. and since:that time have been continuously engaged 
in forest administration, and in the development of a: provincial forest. school 
from which has been recruited the technical personnel of a growing forest service. 

Although it may by no means be stated that the policy effected, and the 
administration developed in the province of Quebec, has been all that could be 
desired; although it is undoubtedly true that the government of that province 
has extorted from the forest. resource a very large revenue, which has in great 
degree been applied to current expenditure in other directions, it is neverthe- 
less the case, that there has been a certain amount of stability and consistency 
in the movement of the Service toward more reformed methods, that has perhaps 
in some other provinces been rather seriously lacking. Although there have 
undoubtedly been weaknesses in forest administration it must in fairness be 
conceded that the government has shown a tendency to give greater heed to 
the suggestions made by its forestry advisers, and has in some directions 
effected legislative reforms looking to better administration and to the provision 
of more adequate facilities to serve the functions of forestry education and 
research, than has been the case elsewhere in Canada. 

Although much greater interest is now being exhibited in these directions, 
two outstanding weaknesses in the administration of the Quebec Forest 
Authorities have been in lack of permanently dedicating forest lands, and 
in failing to adequately develop machinery for a stock-taking of forest resources 
within the province. As explained elsewhere, these two activities are funda- 
mental requisites to progress in forest management: Latterly the service has 
imposed strenuous survey requirements upon the lessees of timber lands; let the 
government not adopt in too great degree the practice of ‘letting the other 
fellow do it’, and thereby lose sight of the fact that the Service itself has a 
very vital and far- reaching obligation to consistently engage in this process 
of forest inventory. 
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Forest industries are very strongly entrenched in the economic life of the 
province, and particularly in the pulp industry greater development has taken 
place than in any other part of Canada. If it be within the bounds of 
propriety to definitely point to any weaknesses which may exist, it might be 
stated that, although the reforms brought about by the government of Quebec 
in its plans for forest administration contain many excellent provisions, there 
has perhaps been a tendency to overlook in some measure the vital necessity 
of taking the industries fully into confidence, in order that the reformative 
measures to be imposed might be’ practical, and that they might be thoroughly 
understood by those who are to be most affected by them. It is considered 
entirely feasible that the authorities of this province would have made the 
advances which they have made, and at the same time might have enjoyed 
in fuller degree the confidence of the industry, had there been a greater ten- 
dency to allow them access to, and encourage their participation in, forest 
counsels. 

Perhaps to this lack of free interchange of opinion, and the dearth of unsel- 
fish co-operation which otherwise would arise therefrom, may be attributed the 
action recently taken to more or less isolate from the timber administration the 
function of fire protection. It is understood that it is in certain measure due to 
pressure of the industry, which has not been satisfied with the fire protective 
efforts displayed by the forest service, that a special organization has been 
created for that purpose. It may forcibly be stated that the necessity for such 
action should not have been permitted to develop; and it would not have arisen, 
had there been greater co-operation and more intimate relation between the 
forest service and the forest industries. This unfortunate condition is by no 
means a recent development; rather, it is the accumulation of sentiment over 
some years. It is over ten years since timber-holders in the province of Quebec, 
being dissatisfied with the methods of protection then in vogue, insisted upon 
the privilege of themselves carrying on the function of fire protection. The 
situation was quite analogous to a case in a large city where, for instance, one 
large part of the community—the wholesale section, for example—being dissa- 
tisfied with the fire protection afforded by the municipality, might demand that 
they be absolved from their contributions to the municipal fire fund, through 
taxation, and be permitted to install their own fire protective personnel and 
equipment. _ 

Just as might be expected, if the demand in the hypothetical case above 
suggested were acceded to, in the fire protection situation in Quebec things devel- 
oped to the stage where neither party considered that the efforts being put 
Parabe by the other were sufficiently comprehensive or successful. In the 
progress of fire control works, by reason of the existence of two organizations, 
and in some cases due to an overlapping in fuctions a certain amount of jealously 
arose which made it necessary for the government of that province to take some 
action for the improvement of conditions generally. It is most unfortunate that 
one feature of this action consists in the segregation of the functions of timber 
administration and protection into two distinct branches; but it may at least 
be hoped that permitting the forest protection work to develop to that extent 
which the fire situation demands, will bring about very much improved con- 
ditions in that regard; and that, later on, when conditions are propitious for 
reuniting the two serviees, the opportunity for such action will immediately be 
seized and put to advantageous use. 

Forest protection and timber utilization problems have attained such par- 
amount importance in the economic development of the province of Quebec, 
that no longer will conditions permit of half-hearted effort in their solution, or 
of petty disputes and jealousies as between various organizations having interest 
in and responsibilities therefor. 

310—10 ; 
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For many years, the province of Quebec has enjoyed an enviable reputation 
for careful administration of public finance. Some other provinces have, through 
heavy expenditure in public works, and through over-optimistic development, 
been reduced to a state approaching financial embarrassment. Quebec, however, 
is more frequently alluded to as an outstanding example of what can be accom- 
plished when a tight rein is held upon the public purse. To a material extent, 
however, its position in this respect has been built up upon the practice of with- 
drawing capital from the ‘forest bank’ and placing it in the public purse for 
general current expenditures, effecting in this manner a serious reduction in the 
capital growing stock of the forest. Nothing is more reasonable, more econom- 
ically sound, or more adequately serves the true principles of conservation than 
that mature timber should be harvested and put to proper use. If in so doing, 
however, an unreasonable amount of the revenue so derived is diverted to other 
phases of public administration, without putting back into the forest the pro- 
portion which is essential to its successful permanent maintenance, it may truly 
be said that a province is merely manipulating its financial position at the 
expense of its natural resources. 


4. ONTARIO 


For a great many years the province of Ontario simply drifted along without 
any clear conceptions of forest policy, and with a very loosely jointed method 
of administering the forest resource. The development of a technical forest 
service had its origin in connection with tree planting work, rather than as a 
result of appreciation that management ot timber lands required the services 
or technical men. For many years after the nucleus of a forest service was 
installed, the organization itself made no effort to expand and absorb those 
functions of public administration which absolutely came within its proper 
scope. 

In the meantime, as previously implied, a very loose and cumbersome 
organization was developed under the control of land-office routine for the 
administration and protection of the timber resources. About ten years ago, 
however, the province became aware of at least some of the deficiencies, and 
steps were taken to place fire protection in charge of the Provincial Forester 
who had previously confined himself to tree-planting and educational work. It 
has always been a condition which begged explanation that, while the govern- 
ment very evidently appreciated the necessity for specially trained men—in 
that, some sixteen or seventeen years ago, it established at its university a 
curriculum in forestry—several years passed before the slightest advantage was 
taken of the men so trained, notwithstanding the fact that the cost of educating 
them was in a large measure being defrayed by the province. Even after con- 
centration of tree-planting and forest protection functions in the one service, 
several years expired before more than a sprinkling of technical men was 
employed, notwithstanding the fact that in other provinces it had been clearly 
demonstrated that technically trained men were, if not absolutely essential 
to the conduct of proper fire protection, at least a very advantageous acquisition 
thereto. However, after several years of watching these men go into other 
fields, the province eventually did comprehend that considerable advantage was 
to be served in building up an organization of men trained under the auspices 
of its own university. 

Some three or four years ago further steps for consolidation of forestry 
- functions were taken, and the forest service at last came into control of the 
timber administrative machinery of the government. If it be claimed that the 
latter phase of the work has not exhibited signs of great improvement, it may 
without question be attributed to the fact that, in endeavouring to cope with 
very complex problems in organization for fire protection, the service has 
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perhaps given less heed to the demands of timber administration than the 
conditions of the latter would justify. After all, a government is indeed 
absorbed by multifarious problems requiring solution; if, therefore, a good forest 
act be provided; if provision for constitution of a proper service be made; and 
if funds for proper conduct of the work be made available—it must surely 
remain for the service itself to develop the fine points in its policy, and to justify 
its existence by taking a firm grasp upon the problems which confront it. In 
other words, having through the good graces of the government been created 
as an entity, it devolves entirely upon the service itself to exert with the utmost 
possible force the functions which are upon it bestowed,—to the end that it 
may become a forceful factor in economic administration of those resources of 
the province which are placed under its responsibility. 

When the extent of the resources to be administered and protected are 
reflected upon, and the funds which have for several years been made available 
to this end are considered, it is quite apparent that the forest service of Ontario 
has been treated quite as liberally, if not actually more so, than have other - 
provinces in the Dominion. This fact notwithstanding, there is ample evidence 
that the government of Ontario also has followed the practice of extracting too 
great a toll from its forest resource, without returning thereto, by way of pro- 
tection and competent administration, the amount which proper conduct of the 
forest business would demand. 

As is the case in Quebec, so in Ontario, the forest industry is of extreme 
importance in the economic development of the province. As pointed out in 
Chapter V, Part I, a situation has developed in the balance as between timber 
production and wood consumption which can only be rectified by the application 
of vigorous measures. If remedial measures in this direction are to be expected, 
on the one hand the government must give its forest service a freér hand in the 
formulation and pursuance of policies which will permit of improvement; on the 
other hand, the service must arouse itself to obtain these readily justified con- 
cessions from the government, and upon receipt of them to exert a forceful 
attitude in the performance of its various functions. — 


5. BRITISH COLUMBIA 


In that part of the report which deals with the forest resources and 
forest industries of the province of British Columbia, a clear conception 
has been given as to the extreme importance of both in the development 
of the Coast province. Gorging in a wealth of timber far surpassing any- 
thing else in the Dominion, it was some considerable time before the necessity 
of proper administration was borne in upon the government. Twelve years ago 
an excellent forest act was put into force, by it was brought into being a forest 
service which has been very active in administration of the forest resource. As 
so frequently happens, when a business of this character has been allowed to 
slide along in somewhat haphazard fashion. for a period.of years, particularly 
in a province which has had so rapidly to surmount the obstacles of pioneering, 
when action was taken, it was of most comprehensive character. Truly, the 
British Columbia Forest Act portrays all the features of western optimism, and 
the desire to do things on a comprehensive scale. 

It is, however, also characteristic of legislative reforms that are brought 
about so rapidly, that although they serve to better conditions to a very great 
extent, they are not always acted upon in their entirety. Not long after the 
British Columbia Forest Service got under way the war broke out, and there was 
consequently a serious depletion in staff. For .a considerable period of years, 
therefore, some of the more fundamental phases of the policy laid down in the 
Act received scant attention, For the greater period of time for which it has 
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been in force, by far the larger portion of time and effort on the part of the 
service has been expended in forest protection and in the administrative routine 
of handling a gigantic timber-sale business. To some of the more refined 
aspects of forest management, the Forest Service, with its limited personnel, 
simply did not have the time which their relative importance would warrant. 

Possibly somewhat obscured by the fact that nature has in large measure 
herself classified the forest lands of British Columbia, there has not, for instance, 
been sufficient attention given to the process of permanently dedicating true 
forest lands. At the time the service was inaugurated, the government of the 
day, and the forest service itself, dilated somewhat extensively upon the inten- 
tions of the administration in the permanent assignment of forest lands to timber 
production. It was not, however, until within the past two or three years, and 
even then only by reason of the necessity for providing watershed protection in 
the dry-belt, that concrete action for the creation of forest reserves was taken. 
Although these reserves were not created with the primary object of timber 
‘ production directly in view, the very act of creating them has, perforce, brought 
to the attention of the service the existing necessity for the redemption of its 
pledges to the broader principles of forest conservation. It may, therefore, 
reasonably be anticipated that the dedication process will from now on receive 
much greater attention. 

So much for the temporary weaknesses in the Forest Service itself; it may 
also be pointed out that, in this province also, the governments have exemplified 
a most active interest in the production of revenue from timber resources, at the 
same time neglecting to face the urgent necessity of spending more money upon 
the protection and administration of a forest resource which is of the greatest 
possible import to the province itself, and which must also play a large part in 
the provision of wood supplies for the internal consumption and external trade 
of the entire Dominion. 

It has previously been pointed out that it is the very existence of the huge 
stands of high grade timber in British Columbia, and the prevalence of tree 
species and climatic conditions which induce the rapid regeneration and growth 
of timber, that furnish the leverage by which that province has so successfully 
overcome the handicaps of distance from extensive markets. Continued pros- 
perity of the timber industry, which is by a wide margin the most important 
in the province, is absolutely contingent upon the maintenance of those advant- 
ages which, as explained above, the province now enjoys. 

The timber resource furnishes in great measure the revenue upon which the 
province depends. During the financial stringency of more recent years, there 
has been a tendency upon the part of the government to require some reduction 
in expenditures of the Forest Service. It may emphatically be stated that, if 
under such circumstances a government feels that there is necessity for speeding 
up the efficiency of a forest service which may already be in existence, it is most 
assuredly quite appropriate to take action toward that end. The crippling of 
an organization which is just getting nicely established, however, by in measure 
withdrawing financial support essential to its full continuance, is not only 
extremely discouraging to the service itself, but can in no manner be justified 
in sound economics. The effort should be to secure greater value for every 
dollar spent in forestry activities, rather than to cheapen or stifle the organiza- 
tion, and in this manner jeopardize the safety of a source of revenue which is 
basic to financial soundness of the province. 

In no other part of Canada is there a more thorough appreciation of the 
fact that in the forested districts all efforts at settlement must be made to 
conform to the requirements of forest policy. It might naturally be expected 
that, in a province where the amount of agricultural land is relatively so limited 
and the amount of timber so great, there would perhaps be a tendency to sub- 
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merge timber problems to the requirements of settlement. The policy of the 
government of British Columbia, however, has been soundly expressed in the 
Forest Act, and, from the standpoint of forest conservation, it may be stated 
that the administrations which have from time to time operated under the Act, 
have thoroughly recognized that the timber of British Columbia is the primary 
natural resource; and that, except in restricted areas of purely agricultural lands, 
all arrangements for settlement are made to subserve continuance of the forest. 

~ It is also worthy of mention that in British Columbia there is evidence of 
much more intimate, and more co-operative relation, between the forest admin- 
istration and the industries. The views of the industry are given the most 
serious and sympathetic consideration in the counsels of the government upon 
forest questions, and generally, in this regard there are signs of a most healthy 
condition which, if permitted to continue, must unquestionably result in the 
attainment of the ends which are of paramount concern to both—forest conser- 
vation. 


6. THE DOMINION 


It would manifestly be unfair, after such frank, even if somewhat general 
treatment, of some of the deficiencies of provincial forest authorities, if the 
Cammission were to refrain from equal candour in dealing with the same question! 
for the Dominion. It was forcibly brought to our attention at public hearings, 
by persons in no way connected with the government services, that there exist 
in the Dominion organization some conditions which make impossible the attain- 
ment of the degree of efficiency which the forestry situation demands. Into this 
situation the Commission has taken occasion to enquire. Referring first, how- 
ever, to the general attitude of the Dominion toward forest conservation, it may 
at the outset be stated, that, although the federal government is by no means 
making the financial provisions which the work merits, if it be proper to use as 
a gauge the ratio between revenue and expenditure, they have, relatively speak- 
ing, gone a very great deal further in the provision of financial means than have 
any of the provinces. It is not argued that the federal government has gone 
farther than might naturally be expected; rather, the situation is that commend- 
ation is due for accepting in large measure an obligation, which, in view of 
revenues derived from timber resources at its disposal, might under less states- 
manlike or more selfish administration have been shirked. . 

The federal appropriation for the various activities carried on by its forest 
service is upwards of a million dollars per year. This is expended in .tree- 
planting work on the prairies; forest protection on all timberlands in the prairie 
provinces, the Railway Belt of British Columbia, and the Peace River Block in 
the same province; timber administration and development on forest reserves 
throughout the same regions; silvicultural research work in nearly all provinces 
of Canada, the furnishing of silvicultural advice to private timber owners; co- 
operative work toward conduct of forest inventory in various provinces; the 
operation of the Forest Products Laboratories at Montreal and Vancouver— 
where research in all phases of forest products, and technical service for the in- 
dustries, are provided; in the conduct of forestry publicity throughout the coun- 
try; and miscellaneous other work relating to the foregoing. 

It will therefore be perceived that the work divides itself into six main 
classes (1) administration, protection and development of timber lands; (2) 
prairie tree planting; (3) silvicultural work in eastern Canada; (4) forest inven- 
tories; (5) forest products research; and (6) publicity. With all but the first of 
these, there is little to be offered by way of criticism, except that the limitations 
of funds and staff do not permit of the operations being carried on with sufficient 
intensity and over sufficiently widespread areas. It is in connection with the 
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first of these,—treatment of timber lands—that the Commission senses a neces- 
sity for some detailed consideration. 

In the preceding chapter, and elsewhere, at least some idea has been con- 
veyed of the overlapping which exists in the federal forest authorities. A brief 
summary of development of the organization will give a clearer conception of 
present conditions and the underlying reasons therefor. As was the case in all 
provinces, administration of timber resources was first developed in the Jand- 
office organization. About twenty-five years ago, the first Superintendent of 
Forestry was appointed. He was not a technical forester, as in earlier years 
there were no men of this calling in Canada. He had, however, become imbued 
with some of the principles of forest conservation, and entertained ambitions of 
greatly improving forest administration in this country. In short order, he 
secured the services of two or three technical men. In one direction, he started 
the prairie tree-planting work; in another, he laid the foundations of forest 
reserves policy; in still another, he inaugurated the forest protection service; 
continuing meanwhile to act in an advisory capacity to the Department in con- 
nection with its timber problems. Although his status may have been somewhat 
loosely defined, his relation to the timber administrative problems, and to the 
development of policy in connection therewith, increased in importance. By the 
year 1910, the soundness of the tree-planting policy had been thoroughly proven, 
the forest reserves had been increased in area, the fire protection service had 
been developed to larger proportions, and the Superintendent of Forestry—by 
this time, another individual—exercised the direction of policy in timber 
administration. 

The year 1911 witnessed, on the one hand, the passage of a much broader 
act for control of forest reserves—a distinct advance in forest policy—but 
shortly thereafter a most unfortunate change was made, in that the function 
of control in timber policy outside of forest reserves was withdrawn from the 
head of the forest service, and vested exclusively in Timber and Grazing 
Branch. 

This: retrograde action at one fell. stroke entirely divested the timber- 
administrative organization of the services of the technical staff which had 
meanwhile been developed to considerable proportions in the forestry service. 
This unfortunate condition has continued for upwards of twelve years, during 
that period there has not been on the staff of the Timber Branch a single 
forester, and until very recently the policy has developed entirely without any 
technical guidance whatsoever. The bald situation is that, whereas on the 
one hand the government has built up in the Forestry Branch a strong organiz- 
ation for forest protection generally, and for timber administration on some 
22 million acres of forest reserves—a service which is thoroughly characterized 
by a technical administration—it has, on the other hand, left to the control of 
the Timber Branch—a thoroughly routine administrative organization, albeit 
manned with thoroughly conscientious officials—the handling of the greater 
part of the merchantable timber on Dominion Lands in western Canada. 
Notwithstanding the fact that aside from affording protection, the time when 
technical help is most urgently required,—when the timber crop is being, or 
is about to be removed—for twelve years, the timber berths in Manitoba, 
Saskacthewan, Alberta, and in the British Columbia Railway Belt, have been 
exploited without the slightest attention to the truly forestry aspects of utiliza- 
tion. 

But the situation is perhaps even more serious; even on licensed timber 
berths created prior to, but situated within, the forest reserves—on which areas 
the government is obviously committed to a policy of consistent forest regula- 
tion—the control of timber operations lies exclusively in the non-technical 
organization; consequently, notwithstanding an active policy for proper 
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treatment of forest reserve lands, the forestry service has had absolutely no 
voice in the determination of timber policy on timber berths, and the latter 
have been operated without any regard for the requirements as to silviculture 
or fire protection. Time and again this lack of control has frustrated the efforts 
at proper management on adjacent lands within the forest reserves, in a measure 
nullifying the attainment of purposes for which the reserves were created, and 
incidentally retarding the success of the technical organization. 

It has previously been explained that there is an intimate relation between 
forest protection and timber utilization; without adequate fire protection forest 
production must fail, and utilization becomes impossible; conversely, if fire 
protection is to be effected there must be some control over timber operations. 
In these circumstances, the anomaly which exists within the forest reserves is 
at once apparent; when it is observed, however, that precisely the same condi- 
{ion obtains in all other timber lands under control of the federal government 
in the West, it is manifest that this extreme inconsistency permeates pretty 
thoroughly the entire organization. 

Fundamental to any successful plan of fire protection is the employment 
of a permanent skeleton staff throughout the year. Just as the volunteer fire 
brigade must, on account of its inefficiency, give way to a permanent brigade 
when an urban community passes the stage of infancy, so must a forest protec- 
tion staff, if it is to be efficient, carry at least a skeleton organization throughout 
the year. While a private concern may perhaps afford to carry valuable 
employees over a period through which their services may not actually be 
required, no government service could withstand the criticism of so doing; 
consequently, if the skeleton staff essential to adequate fire protection is to be 
provided, it can only be on the assumption that work may be supplied through- 
out the year. This is a perfectly simple thing to do on a forest reserve, and 
in that behalf furnishes one of the strongest organization reasons for establish- 
ing permanent forests. However, on timber lands not so reserved, there is 
under the present state of affairs, no work in which the skeleton staff may be 
really profitably employed. It is true that some trivial employment might 
be devised—a mere pretence at continuity in service—but this would of itself 
be subversive of the object in view, in that it would entirely ruin the morals 
of the staff. 

Looking now, at: the field work of timber employees; to a greater extent their 
serious work is performed outside of the fire season, while.during the summer 
they are to a greater extent employed on work of a trivial and routine nature. 

It is at once apparent that solution of the difficulty lies in combining the 
work of the two classes. The inter-relation of the two phases of forest activity 
of itself clearly justifies such a deduction; but, when it is observed that it would 
also usefully serve to overcome the present impossibility of carrying a permanent 
skeleton of fire protective staff on Dominion lands, the logic of such a solution 
is demonstrated beyond all question. Frequently it has been argued that, even 
with present dual control in forest activities, consolidation of duties could be 
effected for these two classes of employees. Without question the physical act 
of so doing could be effected, but it would not accomplish the objects in view. 
Such a proposal entirely fails to take cognizance of the frailties of human 
nature; it ignores the axiom that the average man cannot properly serve two 
employers. In the odd case, it may under emergency be successfully done for 
a limited period of time, but as a general proposition it is economically unsound, 
it is not susceptible of practical application, and it is perversive of discipline 
so essential to successful operation of a fire-protective organization. It is one 
thing to assign to dual duties an employee whose intrinsic value to an employer 
lies only in the actual labour he is capable of performing; it As quite another 
thing, however, to place an employee, upon whose efforts timber values of 
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great consequence are at stake, under responsibility or obligation to perform 
work for any other organization. Again, while it is quite a feasible thing to 
provide that two field men, performing different lines of work, should he 
supervised by one head office, it is almost assuredly not possible to secure 
efficiency under a system of organization which provides that the one field 
man should work under the direction of two distinct supervising offices. 

Before voicing the obvious conclusion which arises from the foregoing 
discussion, one or two other points which have a very decided bearing upon the 
general problem must receive attention. The importance of an intimate and 
thoroughly co-operative relation between the forest services and the forest indus- 
tries has already been discussed. In many instances, forest services have, in 
their initial stages, had to contend with an inherent prejudice, if not an active 
opposition, upon the part of timber operators. This condition arises entirely 
through a difference in viewpoint. Although at times a forest service must—if 
it is to work toward the objects for which it exists—impose measures which 
may conflict with the views of the operator, if that service is to attain permanent 
success in public administration, it must gradually win the confidence of. the 
industry. In earlier stages, this confidence may only take the form of a bene- 
ficent tolerance, but ultimately the service must create general confidence in 
its own work and in the objects thereof. The trait of unreasonableness is no 
more characteristic of the timber operator, than it is of any other class of hard- 
working human beings; and even if a forest service must start out with a view- 
point diametrically opposed to that of timber operators, there is at least this 
to be said: that, whereas the forest service exists for the express purpose of 
perpetuating the timber supplies, the forest industry depends for continued 
existence upon that very condition which the forest service has as its objective. 
Here indeed, is common ground; in the appreciation, on both sides, of that 
common interest, lies the means whereby the prejudices or animosities may be 
removed. ; 

In view of the fact that the forest organization is the public servant, to it, 
falls the primary responsibility of justifying its position, and of popularizing 
itself by efficient and practical administration. The Commission strongly 
believes that in the anomalies of departmental organization previously described, 
lies the fundamental reason for which the industries, the public, and even other 
departments of the government administration, have perhaps failed in under- 
standing, or in appreciation of, the efforts put forward by the federal forestry 
service. On the one hand, it is burdened with the difficult and thankless task 
of fire protection—in its successes, hardly noticed; in its failures, strongly con- 
demned; on the other hand, by the retention of timber administrative functions 
in another organization, the very means by which the forest service must be 
brought into that intimate relation with the forest industry, is denied. Mean- 
while. under this faulty organization, the greater part of forest utilization on 
Dominion lands continues without technical guidance, by which means alone 
better conditions for protection and for regeneration of a new stand may be 
brought about. 

The question may well be asked whether, in the sufferance of such pro- 
nounced anomalies, the relation which should exist between head offices and 
field staffs is in any way comprehended? A manufactory in the East may, 
through the enlargement of its business, find necessity for the establishment of 
branch houses in western Canada; in these circumstances the field offices 
obviously exist for the convenience of, and transaction of business for, the 
headquarters in the East. In treatment of timber resources under control of 
the federal government, however, it must be kept clearly in mind that those 
resources lie in the West; therefore, rather than conceiving that the field staff 
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exists merely for the convenience of a Head Office, the true conception is that 
the latter should be so construed and administered as to meet the requirements 
of the forests of western Canada. A realization of the fact that the forest is 
something more than a mine, from which so many thousand dollars must be 
extracted for revenue purposes, will assist greatly in an appreciation that, if 
the forest resource is to be properly managed, a service properly organized is 
the one and only means to that end. 

The degree to which an exaggerated viewpoint as to the importance of 
‘current revenue’ may entirely oppose the operation of fundamental economic 
factors is exemplified in the present methods of timber berth administration. 
Largely because the payment of ground rentals, and charges of such character, 
provides in the aggregate a considerable revenue, there are instances where 
timber berths which consist essentially of agricultural land are permitted to 
be continued from year to year, notwithstanding the fact that there are 
contained in the licenses requirements as to progress in utilization, and pro- 
vision for withdrawal of agricultural lands upon removal of the timber. Such 
treatment of forested agricultural lands is not only inherently unsound, but has 
an effect entirely destructive to the successful application of forest policy, 
in that it obscures from the public view the aims of forestry; in many instances. 
the forest service which has no responsibility for the existing fault, and with 
whose policy the practice is entirely in conflict, suffers the weight of unwarranted 
public opprobrium. : 


What other conclusion is there to be reached, or what other suggestion to 
be made, than that the federal government should without further delay vest 
in its forest service those functions of the administration which have to do with 
the production, protection, and utilization of federal timber resources. 

While it is manifestly foreign to the right or duty of the federal govern- 
ment to interfere in the details of forest administrative matters of the provinces 
which control their resources, it is strongly the view of the Commission that the 
federal government through its forest service should take a keen interest in all 
those phases of forestry work in the Dominion which assume the aspect of 
national consequence. As a basis for this broader field of activities it is 
essential that thorough consolidation of forestry functions within the forest 
service should be effected. In such consolidation the Commission sees an 
opportunity, not only for the better conduct of those matters which are the 
exclusive function of the federal government, but for a much broader forest 
policy, which involves close co-operation with all forest authorities in. the 
country, in solution of forestry problems throughout the Dominion. The Com- 
mission has had brought to its attention that, even now, some excellent co- 
operative work is being carried on between the federal and provincial services, 
but progress in this direction is seriously hampered by anomalies consequent 
upon the overlapping in functions within the federal organization. 


The claim is not made that by such consolidation there will be any great 
saving in expenditure; rather, the gain will be in greatly increased efficiency of 
administration. When it is considered that in Canada, under existing conditions 
of political division, there must be at least six forest authorities (the federal 
and five provincial) the necessity and opportunity which exist for stand- 
ardization in legislation and administrative methods is at once obvious. In 
this latter direction, as in many others, the federal service can be of inestimable 
service to Canada and to each individual province thereof. After all, is this not 
the higher conception of the principles underlying Confederation? 
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Forest surveys of one class or another are a basic requirement of almost 
every phase of forestry. They are in evidence during the process of land- 
classification; they again appear in the demarcation of areas dedicated to 
forestry ; they are required in the administration and protection of timber areas; 
they are essential to the effective application of any management plan to 
specific areas. There is indeed practically no forest activity in which the 
survey does not furnish the basis of the plans. Inasmuch as the main subjects 
to which surveys of the several foregoing types relate, have already been, or 
in ensuing chapters will be considered, it is not essential to the present dis- 
cussion that they should here receive detailed treatment. 

Of far greater importance, in the question with which the Commission is 
under the necessity of dealing, are surveys made for the purpose of stock- 
taking; that is to say, forest inventories. While it may be possible to frame 
the basis of a forest policy without detailed knowledge of the amounts of 
timber available. it is essential to the development, and in giving effect to that 
policy, that reliable estimates should be secured, upon the basis of which plans 
of management for sustained yield may be based. Aside from the latter, how- 
ever, it is of paramount importance that, for the country as a whole, and for 
the various provinces or regions thereof, we should have a much more intimate 
knowledge than we now have as to the actual timber resources. 

Of two or three outstanding facts in the forestry situation which have 
during the course of its enquiry been firmly impressed upon the Commission, 
one, most assuredly is, the glaring lack of detailed knowledge regarding the 
-extent of timber supplies. Some of the factors contributing to this inadequacy 
of data have been discussed in Part I, and repetition of them is unnecessary. 
Very necessary, however, is the reiteration, in the strongest possible terms, 
of the urgent necessity for further work of this character. Every forest service 
in Canada, provincial or federal, only too freely admits that its knowledge of 
the extent of timber resources is entirely inadequate. Every such service is 
imbued with the strongest desires to increase its knowledge by means of 
forest surveys, but unfortunately each one of them works under limitations 
as to funds and staff which simply do not permit of the necessary progress in 
this branch of their work. 

Any business which involves the derivation of annual revenue reaching into 
the millions naturally justifies, and ifdeed demands, that concrete knowledge 
should be available as to the extent to which revenue may be so extracted 
without impairing the capital. In Canada, we have so far pathetically failed 
in the application of this principle, for notwithstanding the great amount of 
work which has been done, our knowledge of actual timber resources of the 
various regions is at best imperfect. 

Although the data regarding pulpwood resources and timber supplies gen- 
erally, presented by the Commission in Part I of the report, is based upon the 
most accurate information available, it is admitted without any reservation 
whatsoever that in many instances the statements and records from which 
conclusions had of necessity to be drawn were seriously lacking in accuracy. 
As has been explained, however, in every line of business, when the detailed 
knowledge necessary to the solution of some particular problem is not suffi- 
cient to permit of accurate calculations, it is necessary to canvass the situation 
and to resort to the use of the most reliable estimates which can be secured. 

After all, there is only one means by which an inventory of reasonable 
accuracy can be made, and that is by the conduct of extensive reconnaissance 
surveys. Inventories so far undertaken have consisted partly in the results of 
such surveys carried out under standardized methods; partly in the results of 
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more intensive cruises performed on specific areas by forest services or timber 
owners ; and, partly in the application of average figures secured by the fore- 
going means to more remote areas upon which there is a general knowledge of 
timber conditions, but in which no actual surveys, even of the reconnaissance 
type, have been undertaken. Indeed, it has at times been necessary to apply a 
general knowledge of forest conditions to considerable tracts which have not 
even been explored. By reason of the latter aspect in some forest inventories 
that have been made, people have at times been inclined to dispute the wisdom 
of using inventory figures which have their basis in such crude methods of 
determination. It may, however, be pointed out that, even without exploratory 
surveys, the general character of forest growth on a remote area may in general 
terms be determined, by reason of the fact that the extent and character of 
forest growth is definitely controlled by climatological factors, by elevation, by 
latitude and by topography. The application of these fundmental factors in 
forest geography, permits of reasonable determination of the conditions probably 
existing on remote areas. 

Thoroughly conceding the inaccuracies of inventories of this character, 
however, it may for the reasons explained be taken that such inventories are 
very far superior to no inventories at all. The importance of using even imper- 
fect information of this character has been thoroughly demonstrated in past - 
years. Until comparatively recently the average person in Quebec, Ontario, or 
even some of the other provinces, has entertained the idea that the unexplored 
north country contained vast stretches of excellent timber, although under con- 
ditions existing it was not susceptible of commercial exploitation; many people 
even yet are deluded by a belief of this character. For those, however, who have 
taken occasion to enquire or to consult the various reports from time to time 
issued, such delusions have been entirely dissipated; that is to say, the placing 
of estimates in such form that they may be accessible to the public serves a very 
useful and necessary purpose in informing the people as to the status of our 
resources. 

Although these inventories have in greater or lesser degree brought to the 
attention of the people the necessity for forest conservation, we must not labour 
under the impression that further and more intensive work of this character is 
not required. As previously intimated, for the entire Dominion it is of utmost 
importance that we should have a good general knowledge of the amount of 
timber we have, in order that we may apply to the business administration of 
that timber the principles and methods which will permit of its continuance. 
Moreover, it is necessary that by surveys and investigations we should have 
more intimate knowledge as to the losses which have been sustained through 
natural or accidental causes, and that we should secure much further knowledge 
as to the rates of growth which apply under the varying conditions in different 
parts of the country. 

There has perhaps been the tendency, even in districts where only extensive 
reconnaissance has been carried out, to sizaply leave it at that. In the press of 
other work, for some years at least, there may be a disposition to forego the 
more intensive surveys. ‘The Commission, however, strongly expresses the view 
that, for a great many years to come, it will in various parts of Canada be 
necessary to have carried out, on a consistent year-to-year plan, both extensive 
and intensive forest surveys, in order that we may obtain more accurate data 
as to our resources, and thus be able to make practical. application of such 
information in timber administration. 

A summary of the work which has so far been done is of interest. In 
Canada, the extensive examination of forest lands was first put into general 
effect by the federal forestry service. During the course of fifteen years, 
extensive tracts of timber lands in Western Canada were subjected to extensive 
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forest survey. In Manitoba, a very material part of the timbered area of the 
province has been surveyed by extensive methods, and type maps prepared. 
Similarly, in Saskatchewan the greater part of the accessible timber area lying 
to the north of the agricultural belt, and also some of the hinterland, have been 
examined and mapped. In Alberta, the greater part of the Rocky Mountain and 
Foothill areas have been examined extensively and mapped, and in more recent 
years, the preliminary work has been supplemented by much more intensive 
surveys. Similarly, the Lesser Slave, Peace River and Lac la Biche areas have 
been examined and mapped. Finally, in the Railway Belt of British Columbia, 
a great deal of extensive reconnaissance has been performed, and, on many of 
the forest reserves created as a result of this survey work, more intensive surveys 
and maps have been made. 

It may here be stated, that much of the extensive reconnaissance work 
carried on by the federal forest service in years past served as an excellent basis: 
in land-classification. At the time it was undertaken, no general classification 
work of this character was being carried on by any service, upon the basis of 
which the permanent assignment of forest lands could be made. It was several 
years later that, resulting from the activities for soldier settlement, the land- 
classification work, as a specialized activity, was devised and put into effect by 
’ the Topographical Surveys Branch of the tederal organization. 

It may with accuracy be stated, that the federal forest service has, year in 
and year out, given more serious attention to this very important question of 
surveys than has been the case elsewhere in Canada. Such surveys have not 
only served the purposes of classification and forest inventory; they have formed 
the very essential basis for the many activities consequent upon forest reserve 
administration. 

In 1909 the Province of Nova Scotia financed a rapid forest survey con- 
ducted by technical foresters, and the results were later published by the Com- 
mission of Conservation; as so frequently ‘happens, however, where no service 
which can make practical application of the results of such work exists, the 
report was placed upon the shelf, and since that time its dusty pages have been 
used only for casual reference by the government or by others, at any time some 
information regarding the forests of this province was required. 

Over a period of several years, the Conservation Commission, in co-operation 
with the British Columbia Forest Branch, carried on a forest inventory in that 
province. The report of this survey indicates probably one of the most complete 
attempts at inventory yet undertaken in Canada. The work was very extensive 
in character, but use was made of all of the most reliable data extant. Since then 
a limited amount of survey work has been carried on in that province, but more 
generally, it his consisted in the examination of specific areas, aimed at timber 
sales, etc., rather than for the purpose of general stock-taking. Extreme caution 
is required to see that the very existence of this valuable report, extensively 
used as it is, by both the forest service and the industry, does not deter the 
authorities of that province from the pursuance of further forest survey work, 
especially designed and carried out for the purpose of amplifying knowledge as 
to the forest conditions generally, and to offer the basis for various phases of 
forestry work. 

Before its abolition about three vears ago, the Conservation Commission 
entered into a co-operative arrangement with the Ontario Government, with the 
object of conducting a forest inventory in that province. Notwithstanding the 
many years through which the forests of that province had been exploited, there 
was not available any consistent or extensive information as to the forest 
resources, the forest service itself rarely having undertaken survey work of this 
character. The work, in these circumstances begun under the auspices of the 
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now defunct Conservation Commission, has since been carried on by co-operation 
between the federal and provincial forest services. It is not yet completed, but 
much valuable information has been secured, and before very long it should be 
possible to present to the governments, to the public, and to the industries, a 
report on Ontario resources, corresponding favourably with that already in 
existence for British Columbia. 

One fortunate result of the very carrying out of this kind of work has been 
the inauguration, by the Ontario Service, of a system of forest surveys, one dis- 
trict at a time, for the purpose of mapping the timber resources in the various 
regions. It is upon the basis of such work that the formulation of management 
plans may be founded; therefore, money expended in this direction, in addition 
to serving meanwhile the requirements of administration and protection, brings 
forward the date when Ontario may make application of such of the principles 
of forestry as economic conditions may permit. 

In Quebec, and so far as unalienated forest lands are concerned, the pro- 
gram of forest survey work lags behind that of other provinces. It is not to be 
inferred that no such work has been undertaken by the forest service; but 
rather, that in its efforts to bring about the survey of timber lands licensed to 
pulp companies and to lumber companies, by the holders thereof, the forest 
service itself has not gone nearly so far as it might have done, in the examina- 
tion of timber lands controlled by the province. Whether or not it be by co- 
operative work between the federal and provincial services, it is of great import- 
ance that a general survey of forest conditions in Quebec be undertaken, in order 
that more accurate knowledge of the timber resources may by this means be 
made available. Surveys carried out exclusively by the provincial forest service 
are also necessary to furnish the basis of more accurate and more consistent 
work in other forest activities. 

Reference has already been made to the consistent year-to-year survey 
which has been undertaken by the forest service of New Brunswick. For seven 
years this work has steadily progressed, until now over 60 per cent of the Crown 
land areas has been examined and mapped. For that province, it is not so 
necessary to urge the necessity of survey work as to point to the desirability 
of putting the facts secured from such surveys to practical use in the forest 
poliey; i)... 

Generally, Mr both federal and provincial governments, the Commission 
is impelled by the dearth of reliable data regarding forest resources to reiterate 
its view that, owing to the fundamental purposes which forest surveys serve, 
a much more consistent, a far more widespread, and very much more general 
plan of forest survey work should be instituted; that this may be made possible, 
it is essential that more adequate funds should be provided for this specific pur- 
pose. 


CHAPTER VITI—FOREST PROTECTION 


The work of forest protection involves the control of all factors which may 
operate to destroy the value of timber or of timber land. Such definition would 
obviously include the protection of forest areas against losses through theft and - 
similar causes. The latter, however, are susceptible of thorough control through 
the operation and enforcement of timber regulations, so that it is unnecessary to 
treat with them further. Discussion will therefore be confined to losses through 
accidental or natural causes which, by their nature and extent, require for their 
solution the provision of special control measures. 


PROTECTION FROM INSECTS AND FUNGI 


In Part I of the report repeated references have been made to the Iosses 
sustained in the forest as a result of the depredations of insects. For a great 
many years in this country, but little attention was given to the very important 
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subject of forest entomology. As a matter of fact, although there have undoubt- 
edly been insect epidemics at various periods during the entire course of histor- 
ical times, these very evidently have not been of such serious or widespread con- 
sequence as to demand and secure the more careful treatment which, as a result 
of development of science, is now made possible. 

Although undoubtedly forest insects have operated to destroy timber from 
earliest times, it is more recently, and it is as a result of the deteriorated, con- 
ditions to which our forests have come, that insect manifestations have assumed 
more dangerous aspects. A few cases in point are, the attacks of the spruce 
budworm in Quebec, New Brunswick and Ontario; the operation of the larch 
sawfly, which some thirty-five years ago practically wiped out the stand of 
merchantable tamarac in Canada; and finally, the attacks of various: dendroc- 
tonus bark beetles in the forests of British Columbia. 

It is not proposed to enter into any detailed discussion of these outbreaks, 
for they have been the subject of careful treatment in various entomological 
reports which have been published. It is, however, appropriate that brief 
reference be made to the conditions which have given rise to one or two of these 
attacks. Taking, therefore, the spruce budworm as an example,—this insect 
during the past ten years has wrought damage to the spruce-balsam stand of 
eastern Canada amounting perhaps to 150 million cords. The name which 
has been given the insect unfortunately conveys the impression that it operates 
to a greater extent on spruce; this, however, is not the case, as balsam is the 
tree more favoured as a food by this very active agent of destruction. 

For a great many years the forests of New Brunswick and Quebec have been 
very extensively operated for spruce. Until about ten or fifteen years ago, 
however, the operations were in large measure confined to the taking out of 
larger spruce timber. With the development of the pulp industry, however, 
and also the continued reduction in the size of saw-logs, an incentive toward 
the use of smaller timber was given, so that over a given area the tendency has 
undoubtedly been to utilize even a greater proportion of spruce. Balsam never 
has been, and probably never will be, used to any great extent for lumber, as 
it has certain physical defects which render it an inferior wood for this purpose. 
Within the past few years, however, it has been thoroughly demonstrated that, 
so far as fibre characteristics are concerned, balsam is: quite susceptible of 
successful use in pulp manufacture. Indeed in the province of New Brunswick 
it has, during the past few years, been used for this purpose to about the same 
extent as spruce. 

Preceding the use of balsam for pulpwood, however, there was a long period’ 
through which practically the exclusive use of spruce for pulp obtained, and, as: 
between the use of spruce and balsam, the same thing may be said of lumbering 
operations. Under these circumstances the proportion of balsam in the coni- 
ferous stands of New Brunswick and Quebec rapidly increased, and in this 
manner conditions in the forest became propitious for the attack of an insect 
which preys primarily upon the balsam. Although the aggregate of the damage 
which occurred in the province of Quebec was very much larger than in New 
Brunswick, in the latter province the great bulk of the balsam was destroyed,. 
and, owing to the severity of the attack, the insect spread to spruce. Although 
the epidemic has now spent itself, the damage. which has been wrought is 
nothing short of appalling, and, in New Brunswick at least, it has been the 
means of bringing about a very serious situation in the timber supplies, 
available. 

Perhaps there is no better illustration than the budworm epidemic, as to 
what may happen when, through continued extravagant utilization of the more 
valuable species, and the leaving of others which apparently have no value, 
the natural balance of the forest conditions developed by nature is seriously 
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disturbed. Although forest insects may be found operating in any healthy 
stand of timber growing under natural conditions, it is to a great extent due 
to the upsetting of, or interference with, such natural conditions, that outbreaks 
of this character occur. In other words, the methods of utilization adopted 
in this country have been such as to disturb the natural balance, and thereby 
have rendered ‘possible the development of various insects to abnormal pro- 
portions; our methods have predisposed the forest to the attacks of such insects. 

In addition to utilization, however, there are several conditions which 
have given rise to increase in the severity and frequency of insect epidemics. 
To a greater extent forest insects first attack trees whose vitality has been 
weakened. There are, indeed, some insects whose operations are confined 
entirely to dead timber. The dendroctonus bark beetles more or less confine 
their attacks to living trees, but even here it is the case that the epidemic 
has-its source in attacks first made on trees of reduced vitality. Not only 
have utilization methods brought about such weakening in the timber stand, 
but also, as a result of forest fires much unfortunate damage has been done, 
not only in the value of timber lost, but in the weakening of the timber which 
remains. 

Turning now to the question of fungus diseases, somewhat the same 
process of reasoning may be applied. It is not so generally known as it might 
and should be, that all rot in wood is brought about by the activities of 
various fungus plants. It matters not whether the wood consists of a tree, a 
fence post, a railway tie, a foundation sill, a factory floor, or whether it be 
simply a board lying in a damp situation upon a cellar floor—all rot that 
takes place in wood, results from the attacks of fungi, the development of 
which is brought about by the use of wood in an unpreserved condition, and in 
situations favourable to the development of these parasitic plants. 

At the present time in the eastern provinces, and particularly on some 
of the pulpwood limits, considerable concern is now felt for the safety of the 
remaining balsam stand, owing to the widespread attack of fungus which 
destroys the heart of balsam trees. The rapid spread of this disease, and the 
intensity of its attack, may in large measure be attributed to the fact that 
until recently practically all balsam was left in the forest, until its proportion 
as a constituent of the forest became too great. By this means, the very food 
upon which this particular fungus found the optimum conditions for develop- 
ment was made available in concentrated quantities. Another instance of the 
same problem, exists in the extensive rot to which various species of poplar 
are subject. So long as this tree is confined to mixed stands where. its 
numerical proportion is reasonable, the damage brought about by the fungi 
which attack it is not considerable. Wherever, however, poplar is found over 
extensive areas, in almost pure stands, it is at once patent to the most casual 
observer that by far the greater part of the trees are affected by a very destruc- 
tive heart rot. Here again it may be stated, that the abnormal increase in these 
fungus attacks is brought about by the disturbance, accidental or otherwise, 
of natural timber conditions. In all too frequent. instances, as a result of fire, 
the reproduction has consisted essentially in poplar growth, and in. this 
manner almost pure stands of poplar have taken possession of areas previously 
occupied by several species.. It is in such conditions as these, that the damage 
to poplar by fungi to which it is particularly susceptible is brought about. 

It will therefore be perceived that there is a very intimate and very serious 
inter-relation in the attacks of insects and fungi, and that both of these are in 
large measure consequent upon faulty methods of utilization, and upon the 
occurrence of fires. We have, therefore, the three great agents in destruction 
of the forest, fire, insects and fungus decay, all of which operate to very seriously 
deplete the timber resources. There is, unfortunately, an insidious sequence 
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in the attacks of these forest enemies. First of all, due more frequently to human 
carlessness, fire occurs which kills outright much of the timber, and seriously 
damages or reduces the vitality of that which remains; divers insects attack 
both dead and dying trees causing great destruction; finally, by reason of the 
injuries to trees, caused by fire and insects, innumerable avenues are opened 
up for the ingress to the wood tissue of the spores of fungus plants. 

With the subject of forest entomology and forest pathology, the Com- 
mission is manifestly not in a position to deal at any length. As previously 
stated, it is only comparatively recently that scientific study has been applied 
to those phases of forest protection, and it must naturally rest with the more 
technical bodies to develop the methods and means by which the severity of 
attacks of this kind may be moderated, and the forest rendered, so far as 
possible, impervious to the outbreaks of the unfortunate epidemics to which 
our forest resources have during the past generation been subject. In .this 
regard, however, there is one thing which it is obviously the duty of the Com- 
mission to strongly impress upon the governments and upon the people, namely, 
that if any methods to control these insects and fungus attacks are to be found, 
they must naturally involve in some degree the modification of present methods 
in utilization of timber. Inasmuch as the troubles have been caused by lack 
of protection and imperfect methods of utilization, it is hardly reasonable to 
expect that any antidote or any method of treatment may be discovered which _ 
does not involve the modification of at least some phases in the methodsenow 
prevalent. Just as a physician, in prescribing some drug with which he may 
hope to allay the severity of some disease which has attacked the human body, 
must also prescribe strict dietetic requirements in order that the medicinal 
application may be permitted to have its proper effect, so must we be pre- 
pared to assist the forest entomologist and the forest pathologist in their efforts 
to devise means of control by giving reasonable heed to the requirements which 
they may place upon us in the improvement of methods under which the forest 
is exploited. 

With this somewhat brief discussion of the problems which are, as a matter 
of fact, of outstanding importance in forestry development, we now pass to dis- 
cussion of one of the most evident, one of the most widespread, causes of forest 
depletion—the forest fire, which agent is responsible, not only for manifold 
direct losses, but, as previously explained, is the primary cause of secondary 
and multifarious attacks by other agents. 


FOREST FIRE PROTECTION 


Owing to the fact that any plan of forest management must utterly fail, 
if adequate fire protection be not afforded; due to the fact that the damage 
caused by fire is about the first thing which strikes the eye upon the inspection 
of forest areas in almost any part of Canada, and to the deep-seated feeling 
that something must be done to control them; and due to the fact that appro- 
priations provided for forest administration have in this country been so lim- 
ited ;—practically the first problem attacked by any forest organization on this 
continent, upon its inception, is that of fire protection. In fact, in the public 
mind the term “forestry” is to a large extent synonymous with “forest pro- 
tection,” although the latter is but a small part of the former, and should not 
be construed as being the object of forest management; the public therefore 
expects expenditures to be in the main devoted to fire protection. As has been 
repeatedly stated, fire protection is a means to an end. 

Moreover, the fire protection problem is not in itself susceptible of com- 
plete solution until. some questions of forest utilization have first been dealt 
with. What would be the real value of the most modern city fire-fighting 
organization, if citizens were allowed to follow entirely their own inclinations in 
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the construction of buildings, or if they were permitted to maintain about such 
buildings conditions which are inimical to public safety? The statement is 
ventured that as much, if not actually more, has been accomplished in muni- 
cipal fire protection, in the forestalling of conflagrations, by the stringent restric- 
tions (imposed directly, by municipal fire laws, and indirectly, by insurance 
underwriters) as to buildings, and the manner in which the latter shall be con- 
structed, heated, wired, maintained, etc., as by the development of fire brigades 
furnished with the complicated mechanical fire-fighting apparatus now to be 
found in every up-to-date city. 

Nevertheless by reason of the serious fire losses which are sustained, and 
by reason of the extent to which they operate in the depletion of the forest 
resources, fire protection is undoubtedly the problem to which the greatest amount 
of time and effort must be given, and upon which the larger portion of funds 
available must be expended. - Although there has during the course of the past 
ten or more years, been notable development in organization for fire protection, 
made possible very largely by increased appropriations provided by various 
governments for this purpose, the Commission considers one thing as being 
perfectly obvious, namely, that until the problem of fire protection is to a much 
more satisfactory extent solved, the efforts directed at, and the money to be 
expended upon, forest protection must inevitably be increased. 

There are two things in Canada to-day which make the attainment of 
success in fire protection difficult: (a) careless exploitation, and (b) inadequate 
organization for fire prevention and control. Insofar as the first of these may, 
within the limits of economic conditions, be improved, even at greater final cost 
of the wood product, the solution of the fire protection problem will to that 
extent be simplified; as for the second, on fire protection itself, also, there must 
be greater direct expenditure both for preventive operations, and for more 
adequate measures of control. 

Frequently one encounters an expression of the opinion: “the more money 
we spend in fire protection, the more fires we seem to have.” The more accurate 
statement in the premises is: “the more we spend in fire protection, and the 
further we go in organization for that purpose, the more fires we locate and 
fight which formerly would not have received any attention whatsoever, and 
the more the timber that is saved to the country”. Frequently occasion is taken 
to cite instances where, after the expenditure of ‘the large sums in fire-fighting, 
and where as the result of adverse climatic conditions, fires considered to have 
been brovght under control have broken away again, and spread over large 
areas; and to express the opinion that such cases are clear evidence that “nothing 
can be done in the control of forest fires, until the rain comes.” In such hasty 
conclusions, however, the fact is more frequently entirely overlooked that, even 
when fires that have apparently been under temporary control do break out again 
and run over considerable additional areas, their possible aggregate area has been 
reduced by at least the area over which the fire could have spread during the 
period of time for which it was temporarily held in subjection ; indeed, owing to 
the accumulative proclivities of fires, the area saved is generally much greater. 
Moreover, it may seriously be stated that the public impression as to what can 
be done in the control of serious forest fire is more frequently reached in rather 
glaring ignorance of the results which can be, and which have frequently been, 
attained by those forest organizations that have given proper attention to the 
detailed study of modern methods of fire prevention, detection, and control. 
Nothing can be more disconcerting to a foreman in charge of the fire job, than 
the expression, by some member of his crew, that “nothing can be done,” when 
perhaps at the very moment when he vents such an opinion, there may be in 
operation some work definitely leading to successful control. Such expressions, 
however, are by no means confined to persons working on the fire line,—more 
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often than not, desiring to get away from it—they constitute one of the most 
serious psychological processes of the public mind with which fire protection 
organizations have to contend. 

It would be much more appropriate, much more constructive and manifestly 
more helpful, if governments and the public would recognize at the start that, 
beset with difficulties though it may be, the forest fire problem zs susceptible of 
solution; and that its solution depends in larger measure upon public support 
and upon government interest in development of protection organizations, than 
it does on the inherent difficulties of the problem itself. If in the year 1914, the 
people of Canada had been faced with the statement that during the course of 
the Great War they would be called upon to expend the sum of two or three 
billion dollars, very naturally there would have been many to say that it simply 
could not be done. Canada’s gross effort during the great war was not exclusively 
the result of an outburst of patriotism in 1914; rather it was the result of the 
continuous development of feeling on the part of her people that upon the result 
of the great struggle in Europe depended the continuance of her position as a 
member of the Great Commonwealth of Nations. Little was it realized in 1914, 
how deeply the tumultuous conditions in Europe struck at the foundations of 
our Empire connections. During the course of those trying years, however, and 
the more heavy the burden of the undertaking became, the more insistent became 
public sentiment and public demand for continuance of the great effort until 
success should be attained. With such sentiments—poorly expressed though 
they may be—Canada was imbued, in a problem that might well have struck 
terror to her people. 

In the forest fire situation lies a condition which, so far as our material 
wealth is concerned indeed strikes at the roots of our prosperity. What is really 
needed in the present dilemma is a thorough awakening upon the part of the 
people, and upon the part of the administrations put into power by people of this 
country, to the fact that if we are to continue for very much longer as a supplier 
of softwood products to the needs of the world, we are simply compelled to 
approach the forest fire problem in a very much more intensive and more 
constructive manner, even though this may involve saddling ourselves with 
increased expenditures, which are so necessary to adequate solution of the forest 
tire problem. | 


FOREST FIRE HAZARDS 


The importance of forest fire protection is something which, although not 
yet fully apprehended, is more and more enforcing itself upon the attention of 
the people and of the governments in Canada. This results from the widespread 
damage which has in nearly every region been experienced, and also from the 
heavy losses, both in life and property, which have at times been sustained by 
sufferers in forested tracts. When it is stated that 90 per cent of all the forest 
fires occurring in this country are caused by human agencies, and are therefore 
preventable, it is at once obvious that vigorous steps are required to improve our 
methods of fire prevention. Entirely aside from the concrete damage actually 
sustained, forest fires so militate against the practice of forestry that no proper 
management can be instituted until satisfactory methods of fire protection have 
been devised and applied. The danger of total loss through forest fire, to which 
various tracts of timber are subject, constitutes the greatest single deterrent. to 
the practice of forest management, not only by the state, but by private indi- 
viduals or corporations on whom must depend to a very considerable extent 
continuous production of timber on forest lands. 

The experience of Canada on this important subject is not by any means 
unique; on the contrary, it pretty well conforms to the general laws of evolution 
in forest policy as evidenced in the development of civilized nations throughout 
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the world. In this country we are, after all, still passing through the pioneer 
stage; settlement is still advancing step by step, into the wilderness, the land 
being claimed for agriculture by the use of axe and fire. For several generations 
the fight to win homes from the forest has been waged and, as explained elsewhere, 
there still remains in the minds of certain elements in the community what may 
be perhaps an inherited subconscious antagonism to the forest. The unfortunate 
feature of the situation just described is that this attitude is evidenced more 
particularly in that part of the poulation which is in close proximity to the forest, 
and which is hence in a position, either through malicious intention or through 
carelessness, to do the greatest damage to the forest. In treatment of this element 
of the national forest fire hazard there lies a problem in education which merits 
the most serious consideration and the most conscientious endeavour of every 
organization and every individual whose effort may be brought to bear in its 
solution. If there is to be any reasonable amount of timber left in Canada at 
all, we must do far more than await the serious consequences of catastrophes to 
impress upon the people the necessity for exercising adequate precautions. Truly, 
we must anticipate the occurrence of holocausts, and by the application of pre- 
ventive measures we must render them impossible. 

From the standpoint of forest conservation, forest protection is pure insur- 
ance against loss through fire of capital stock in soil and timber. If, therefore, 
the “premiums” to be paid for such insurance are to be kept within reasonable 
limits, it is essential that they should be applied as far as possible in providing 
for fire protection on lands which are to be assigned permanently to timber pro- 
duction. The fundamental necessity for statutory dedication of true forest lands 
has already been dealt with in detail; suffice it to note here, that in fire pro- 
tection just as much as in any other phase of forestry the situation calls for per- 
manent forest. reservation, in order that proper methods of and facilities for 
protection may be installed. On such areas, there should be concentrated the 
great bulk of expenditure in money and in effort; after all, it is on these areas 
that we propose at least some more rational plan of forestry than has heretofore 
been practised in Canada. 

There is, after all, some limit to the funds which can be provided for fire 
protection. Relatively speaking; our population is small, and neither it nor the 
population which may be expected within the next generation could support the 
enormous expenditures which would be required to provide adequate fire pro- 
tection on the entire forest area. While no part of the forest area can justifiably 
be entirely neglected, it is therefore quite logical to apply the greater part of our 
fire protection expenditures to areas of greater timber value. The term “timber 
value” is not restricted, however, to the existence of heavy stands of timber 
presently merchantable. An adolescent stand of timber situated within rea- 
sonable proximity to forest industries represents much greater value than does 
a magnificent stand located in some remote quarter of the hinterland. While 
it is true that by reason of development in transportation facilities, the latter 
may in years to come become more valuable, the adolescent stand of timber in 
the more accessible location should manifestly be the object of the more serious 
effort in forest protection. 

During the course of its enquiry the Commission has had brought to its 
attention the fact that the various authorities in this country are now giving 
more careful consideration to this principle of proper regional application of 
public funds appropriated for forest protection work. Although it is urged that 
in no case should forested areas be left entirely without some form of protection, 
even if it be restricted to prevention work, the Commission nevertheless strongly 
endorses, aS an economic necessity, the principle that the greater part of the 
funds available should be expended in the protection of both mature timber 
and young growth in regions of relative accessibility. 
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It has previously been stated that at least 90 per cent of the forest fires are 
caused by human agencies. Before proceeding further with our discussion, it will 
be helpful to consider the relative importance of these various agents. Over a 
five year period, 1918-1922, there occurred in Canada an average of some 5,800 
forest fires per year. Over one-third of these exceeded ten acres before being 
extinguished. As regards the causes, it is an unfortunate feature of the situation 
in Canada that for about one-quarter of the fires which occur it is impossible to 
determine the origin; setting aside those for which the cause is unknown, however, 
the various factors in the cause of fires, and the relative position attributed to 
them, is as follows:— 
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(a) RAILWAYS 


In former years very large numbers of fires, and much of the timber damage 
incurred, were attributed to the operation of railways. During the past twelve 
years, however, by reason of excellent regulations furnished through the aegis 
of the Board of Railway Commissioners, the railway fire situation has been 
vastly improved. To-day, the railways, instead of being one of the most 
important factors in fire damage, as they formerly were, are far less destructive 
than are some of the other factors. Although railways are found to head the 
list in the table above, it must be pointed out that by reason of the fixed nature 
of the hazard, and the special protective measures which are taken to combat 
it, there is a far larger percentage of incipient fires along railway lines which 
are successfully extinguished before any appreciable damage is done. Therefore, 
large though the total number of railway fires may be, the total damage there- 
from does not in any way approach the destruction wrought by fires from other 
causes. 


(b) CAMPERS, HUNTERS, FISHERMEN, ETC. 


Campers’ fires—which class includes neglected camp-fires, travellers’ and 
hunters’ fires, etc.—are second in the above list, although in point of damage 
they stand pre-eminently at the top. Unfortunately, the public at large has not 
the slightest comprehension as to the number of fires caused from this source or 
of the untold damage resulting from inexperience or utter carelessness of this 
class of forest user. By reason of the fact that the hazard obtaining in this 
class is not a fixed one, as in the case of railways, but is, rather, subject to 
the most erratic fluctuations both in degree and location, it 1s one for which 
successful preventive and control measures require the most careful, the most 
intensive, the most mobile, and the most alert protective organization which 
can be devised. 

While fires from this source have always offered the greatest difficulties 
in forest protection work, it is scarcely realized, perhaps, what an important 
factor the advent of such a necessary and useful acquisition as the automobile 
has played in increasing the fires in this category. Formerly, relatively a small 
proportion of the population could make use of the forest areas, and when 
they did so there was a certain amount of stability and regularity in their 
movements while in the forest; they were relatively easy to keep track of. 
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With the introduction of the automobile, however, there came the means by 
which a much larger proportion of the people might pay fleeting visits to 
timbered regions, stopping at one point or another for very brief intervals, and 
in almost every case, if not actually making use of a camp fire, at least almost 
always having resort to the use of matches for smoking, for smudges, or for 
sundry other purposes which provide opportunity for carelessness, and a 
liability to forest fires. 

While, on the one hand, the number and intensity of fires caused by other 
agents may have remained more or less stationary, or in some cases may even 
have decreased, notwithstanding the great increase in the amount and effi- 
ciency of propaganda directed toward the prevention of fires due to campers, 
etc., their numbers still increase. Whereas in bygone years, the average 
citizen gave little thought to visiting the woods; in these days, few are those who, 
if they can in any way manage it, do not get back into the timbered areas,— 
for fishing, Mfinting, picnicking, or, even just to get there! Something assuredly 
must be done to stem the tide of destruction that the ignorance or carelessness 
exhibited by these people causes. It is a most unfortunate feature of the 
situation that many of them do not even realize that forest fires have the 
slightest effect upon their own position; they apparently ignore, as something 
entirely extraneous to their own life and contributing in no manner to their 
well-being, the success of forest industries which stake their future upon a 
continuity in wood supplies. 


(c) SETTLEMENT 


It is almost unnecessary to again refer to the vital part our methods of 
settlement may play either in forest protection or forest destruction. As 
explained in Chapter III, there are many instances in which indiscriminate and 
unguided settlement have resulted, not only in improper selection of lands, but 
also in the destruction of adjacent timber resources. Therefore, in so far 
as it may be possible for the governments of the day to definitely control 
settlement in forested regions, and to apply to such settlement activities those 
provisions which will ensure safety to the timber stand, a very important and 
far-reaching contribution will be made to the preservation of the forest wealth 
of this country. 


(d) SETTLERS’ AND LOGGING SLASH 


Fire hazard may be appropriately divided into two main classes; the 
invisible and the visible. As typical of the “invisible” hazard we have 
campers, travellers, hunters, and so on,—including all transient or itinerant 
forest users; any one of these may at a dangerous time unconsciously or care- 
lessly commit, or omit, some act and thereby cause a forest fire. On the other 
hand, typifying the “ visible” hazard, we have settlers’ slash, or logging slash, 
either one of which very greatly multiplies the danger of the invisible hazard. 
Settlers’ slash fires, that is, fires resulting from land-clearing operations, 
account for over one-fifth of the forest fires in Canada; there is not a province 
where in greater or lesser degree this serious hazard does not apply. It may 
not be within the scope of forest service activities to determine the relative 
merits and demerits of clearing land by the use of fire, more particularly 
broadcast fires; in some cases there are arguments that it is not nearly so 
effective as it is believed to be; but again, in other cases, there is no other 
known practical method of getting rid of the huge accumulations of slash con- 
sequent upon land-clearing operations. Be that as it may, so long as undisposed- 
of slash remains on areas within or contiguous to timber land, there is a very 
evident hazard, which must in some manner be met. 
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In the same category is slash resulting from road construction. Too 
frequently, large sums of money are expended in the building of expensive 
roads traversing forest districts, without making provision for the disposal of 
slash and debris which is not only unsightly, but, subject as roads are to con- 
stant travel, creates a menace that in many instances has given rise to serious 
conflagrations. 

So far as settlers’ slash is concerned, there is an obvious necessity to get 
it off the land in some manner; it cannot be simply moved to adjacent areas, 
so almost invariably it is burned. So long as the fire is kept within control 
upon his own land, any damage which may be occasioned thereto is a matter 
which concerns only the settler. On the other hand, with logging slash, aside 
from reducing fire danger, there are few who conceive of any necessity for 
getting the slash out of the way; in other words, the incentive which exists in 
land-clearing to complete the job, in order that the land may be properly 
used in agriculture, is lacking. Setting aside, for the moment, any purposes 
other than fire prevention which might be served by the disposal of logging 
slash, let us first deal with the latter on the basis of its utility as a fire protec- 
tion measure. 

To begin with, there are those who, being fundamentally opposed to slash 
disposal, start off with the dogmatic statement that the process accomplishes 
nothing even in fire prevention. While many would ‘consider it unnecessary 
to argue that point, expressions of such opinions are. so prevalent that the issue 
cannot be avoided. As against such views it should be only necessary to ask: 
if slash disposal accomplishes nothing, why does practically any person engaged 
in forest activities find it to his interest, regardless of any legal requirements 
to. clean up the slash around his camps or other works?- Is it only for the 
purpose of preventing fire from spreading from his camps to the timber, or is 
it also a measure of protection to the camp itself? Whichever it may be, or 
if it be both, there is the clear admission of the fact that slash is a. very 
dangerous: factor in the spread of fire—unless the claim be made that such 
clearings are made for the purpose of beautifying the landscape! 

Strange though it may appear, the Commission has had arguments placed 
before it—also, it need hardly be said, by those fundamentally opposed to slash 
disposal—that the leaving of slash in the woods is not only in no way opposed 
to principles of fire prevention, but that it is actually. beneficial to the area 
upon which it is allowed to remain -by furnishing fertilizer to the soil. One 
weuld perhaps be equally justified in taking the stand that reaping machinery 
used on the farms should be so constructed that it would remove only the 
head or the top few inches of the grain stalks, in order that the straw might 
be left to be ploughed in for fertilizer. It is not argued that wood in a state 
of disintegration does not add humus to the soil; rather, that the forest by the 
natural decay of roots, leaves, small twigs and herbaceous growth, is abundantly 
supplied with the requisites for the accumulation of humus without adding 
thereto those portions of the tree which of all its parts take the longest time 
te decay. Such an argument is obviously futile, and manifestly is advanced not 
as a concrete proposal for the betterment of soil conditions within the forest, 
but as an expedient to controvert any utility that may lie in the practice of 
brush disposal in other directions. 

Still others argue that in the natural forest there is an accumulation of 
brush and other debris resulting from natural causes such as the death of trees. 
This is in many cases quite true, particularly in forests that are over-mature; in 
fact the farther the timber is beyond maturity, the more heavy the accumulation 
of this natural debris. But can it be argued that the latter condition entails 
no danger? Nothing is to be gained by citing the fact that before the advent of 
man the forests grew, the old trees died, they were replaced by young growth, 
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with a certain amount of debris at all times present,—and fires were then infre- 
quent; and consequently, natural debris is not dangerous. The hypothesis 
accurately represents conditions, but the conclusion is unsound, in ‘that it fails 
in recognizing the importance of the injection of man into the situation; it 
fails in appreciation of the “invisible” hazard to which forests are in modern 
times subjected. Moreover, as will in the succeeding chapter be pointed out, 
in the practice of allowing forests to become over-mature, there is an utter lack 
in observance of the principles of conservation; the time has most certainly 
passed when we may justifiably base arguments for present-day methods upon 
conditions which existed in the forests of by-gone years. Assuming that in our 
program of conservation, there are removed those over-mature forests which do 
exhibit tendency towards unfavourable fire conditions, can it be argued that in 
the near-mature or mature forest the debris conditions may in any way be 
compared to the slash conditions which are the inevitable result- of logging 
operations? 

It must surely be admitted that the presence of logging slash without any 
question whatsoever constitutes a serious hazard. 'While it may be argued that 
the slash cannot in itself cause fire; that the presence of an agent to kindle fire 
is essential to the occurrence of such a misfortune; the bald fact remains, that 
if a fire does start in close proximity to slash, the latter is one of the quickest, 
most intensive, and most certain means by which it may spread to valuable 
timber which may be adjacent thereto. If exception be taken to the veracity of 
the last statement, it is only necessary to consider character of forest fires, and 
experience with them; throughout the Dominion. In various parts of the 
country it is a relatively simple matter to find evidence of fires which, although 
not in all cases occurring before the advent of man, most certainly preceded the 
accumulation of slash from logging operations. The date and the extent of 
these fires is written in the fire-scars found upon trees which survived. In such 
cases, one of the remarkable features revealed is the relatively large number of 
trees which did so survive, clearly indicative of the fact that the fire was not 
intense. To all practical purposes, it is only the ground fire that trees can 
survive. Even to-day, when fires occur in mature natural timber, or even in 
the over-mature stands, which have in no way been affected by the accumulation 
of logging slash, the intensity of the fire is not ordinarily great; indeed, very 
frequently it runs only on the ground. With the foregoing conditions, compare 
the effects and intensity of present-day fires, more frequently started in or near 
logging slash; once the fire hits the slashing it does not even require a chance 
wind to carry it into the crowns of resinous trees; the slash in itself provides 
the means by which it does so. 

It is absolutely the experience of fire-fighting organizations that the fire 
which occurs in or reaches logging slash is the one which almost invariably gets 
into the crowns of the trees, where it requires only a wind—the latter frequently 
caused by atmospheric changes brought about by the fire itself—to carry it 
through the crowns, over wide stretches of timbered country, killing every vestige 
of timber and other vegetable growth which lies in its path, and leaving in its 
wake only charred rampikes which in short order become the prey of wood- 
boring insects that complete the work of destruction, leaving useless an area 
that previously was capable of contributing the raw materials of industries that 
otherwise would thrive. 

Let us face the issue; let us at least frankly admit what is obviously, and 
what has absolutely been demonstrated by experience to be, an incontrovertible 
fact—that logging slash, road construction slash, settlers’ slash, any conceivable 
kind of slash, in, adjacent, or within any reasonable proximity to timber lands 
which have present or future value, is a hazard which plays a most important 
part in our forest protection problem, both in the phases of prevention and 
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control. Altogether aside from what we may be willing or able to do to counter- 
act the condition, if we cannot admit that slash constitutes a serious hazard, we 
must utterly deny to our own dearly bought experience that which is its due; 
we must ignore the experience of forest organizations and forest users through- 
out the world. 

For those who truly realize and admit the seriousness of the slash problem, 
it is in the decision as to what can be done, what should be done, and how it 
will be done, that the main differences of opinion lie. The two primary arguments 
advanced against brush disposal are the cost, and the danger which some methods 
of brush disposal may entail in the forest. 

Before proceeding further with the argument, we may indulge in homely 
analogy, which is nevertheless very much apropos, and may conduce to a more 
impartial consideration of the slash problem...... Aiter having moved into a 
new house; having unpacked his effects in the kitchen, in the back shed, or 
upon the back stoop, having in the process relegated to the back yard the waste 
paper, excelsior and other miscellaneous riff-raff imcidental to such operation, 
it finally dawns upon the performer that there has accumulated in the said 
yard a fire hazard of somewhat serious proportions. In so doing, he may or 
may not have broken the law; likewise, he may or may not be very seriously 
concerned with that phase of the question. He does realize, however, that 
the hazard is there; and, moreover, although he may be completely convinced 
that the rubbish will not of itself take fire, his fear is in no manner assuaged 
by any belief that he would not really be responsible if someone else happened 
to drop a match or to throw a burning cigar into it. No, unless he is entirely 
lacking in any sense of self-protection, to say nothing of the safety of the 
property of others, he sets about to devise the ways and means of removing the 
hazard. He cannot with safety engage in a broadcast burn; that might result 
in something more serious. On the assumption that the hazard must be entirely 
removed, he would have but two practical alternatives; (1) to cart the rubbish 
away, or (2) to pile it and burn it. It is needless to discuss the various means 
by which it could be carted away, so let that alternative be put aside. Let us 
now presume that in the other alternative,—piling and burning—he still enter- 
tains considerable fear as to fire spreading and causing other damage. If, 
however, he must be entirely rid of the nuisance by other means than its 
complete removal from the premises, his only solution lies in collecting the 
rubbish in one or more piles and setting fire to it; or in starting a small fire 
in a safe position and gradually destroying the waste. If, however, he suffers 
such serious apprehensions, that he is too afraid to use fire, his next best effort 
is to collect the rubbish in a compact pile or piles and leave it there. Although 
the latter process may not entirely remove the hazard, he has nevertheless 
reduced it an hundred-fold, and he may await the day when, climatic conditions 
being propitious, his reviving courage may prevail upon him to complete the 
job and entirely remove all hazard by burning. Although, indeed, the latter 
day might never come, the fact remains that he has in great measure reduced 
the hazard, and he therefore lives in greater security, and in freedom from 
insistent calls from neighbours, and fire or police departments, exhorting him to 
“ clean up.” 

It may at once be perceived that essential to the sequence of events 
portrayed is the fundamental recognition that the original hazard exists. If 
that be not recogized by the individual himself, it will be very vividly recognized 
for him by others. Let us study the process of reasoning displayed by the other 
people. Do they say “Here is an increased fire hazard which threatens at least 
an entire city block; let us double our fire brigade and fire equipment!” If 
such illogical reasoning were applied in any city, and fire hazards allowed to 
develop, it would unquestionably be followed forthwith by the decision of 
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underwriters that the insurance premiums must also be increased; generally, all 
round, there would he not only the increased hazard, but it would directly affect 
the people in other directions to their serious financial disadvantage. 

We may concede that in the analogy the case outlined may involve a 
greater degree of fire- hazard in the physical sense; that is, the menace of fire 
may be greater than is the case with woods’ slash,—in that paper and excelsior 
may be more inflammable than logging debris, and also the prevalence in the 
town of so many factors in the cause of fire. Fire hazard, however, involves 
more than these two physical conditions; in determination of hazard there must 
be considered the value of property endangered, and also the degree to which 
protection organization is developed to control] fires which occur. In the up-to- 
date town, on account of the concentration of property values, the organization 
for protection is very highly developed, and the fire hazard is by that means 
reduced. In the forest, on the other hand, while values may not be so con- 
centrated, neither is the protective machinery so highly developed nor so well 
equipped. Even admitting the greater inflammability of the back-yard rubbish, 
therefore, there is not quite so great a difference between the net hazard thereof 
and that which exists in the logging slash, as might at first be supposed. 

Inasmuch as the disposal of logging slash, if it is to be brought about at all, 
is definitely linked up with the process of forest utilization, further discussion 
as to what is being done in this direction in Canada, and what may further be 
done, will be dealt with in the ensuing chapter when timber administration is 
under discussion. In the present discussion, treatment is necessarily confined 
to slash as a factor in the forest fire hazard. 

It is thought that the foregoing remarks may in some degree serve to 
“clear the decks ” in a subject which has entailed many acrimonious debates, 
even quarrels. Whether or not it may under conditions existing in this country 
be economically possible to dispose of logging slash is, at the moment, beside the 
point. The desire is to remove from the public mind any inaccurate impression 
which may have there been formed that logging slash does not contribute to the 
fire hazard, or that it does not increase the expenditures which must be made 
on fire protection to offset the hazard so occasioned. Beyond question it does! 
No matter what argument may be brought to bear to offset the possibility of 
requirements for slash disposal, the bald, incontrovertible fact is that the hazard 
exists; admitting the omnipresence of the contributing invisible hazard—the 
camp-fire, the smoker, the hunter—the slash itself constitutes one of the most 
serious dangers with which logged-over and adjacent forest areas are beset. 

From the standpoint of fire protection, there are variations in methods which 
are applied or have been suggested for slash disposal, but in the controversy 
so far waged on the subject there has, as previously explained, been a tendency 
to minimize a danger where the process of magnifying could much more appro- 
priately be applied. On occasion, the same persons who have argued with 
great energy that the slash is not a hazard, have almost in the same breath 
admitted that it should be carried out along trails, tote roads, and in such 
places where the invisible hazard is liable to assert itself. On other occasions, 
those who have declaimed against the existence of any hazard in slash have, 
even if unwilling perhaps, admitted the desirability of the lopping of slash, 
in order that the brush might more rapidly disappear as a result of decay. 

As previously intimated, one of the more frequent arguments against slash 
disposal is the danger which the stage of burning might impose upon the 
surrounding forest. Those who advance such arguments, however, seldom stop 
to consider how very greatly the hazard may be reduced, even if the debris 
be properly piled and left without being burned. 
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There is the class who insist that the damage of slash exists only for one 
or at most two years, when in almost any part of this country there may be 
found logging slash that after six, eight or even ten years still exhibits a high 
degree of inflammability, and merely requires the kindling spark to make it 
react all too quickly and completely. Still others have argued that when the 
slash is green—even the slash of coniferous trees—it is not very inflammable, 
utterly ignoring the fact that every year there occur fires that travel for miles 
in the tops of living trees, and that the condition which makes this possible 
is the exceedingly resinous nature of coniferous vegetation. 

Manifestly, such arguments are rather seriously characterized by subter- 
fuge. If we are to argue for or against slash disposal, let the argument be upon 
the basis of facts, rather than upon suppositions that lack foundation; let. it be 
on the basis of the costs of the operation and economic feasibility, rather than 
upon an unreasoned desire simply to avoid it. And in gauging the practicability 
of those costs, let us not forget that, if we do not assume the burden, we have 
in any case other alternative expenditures to meet, (1) an inevitable increase 
in the outlay for securing adequate fire protection, and (2) an ultimate added 
expenditure, either in stumpage or in operation costs, due to the reduction in 
timber supplies through fires and the necessity for going farther afield for wood 
supplies occasioned by fire depletion. 


(e) MISCELLANEOUS HAZARDS 


There are other elements in the forest fire hazard of the country, some of 
them more prevalent in certain districts than in others. Lightning, for instance, 
is claimed as causing 10 per cent of the fires of which the origin is known. 
This figure is reached, however, not as a result of prevalence of extreme lightning 
hazard throughout the Dominion, rather there are certain areas where, on 
account of frequent dry electric storms, many fires are started from this source. 
As a general rule, in districts not subject to such storms, the fire occasioned 
by lightning is more frequently extinguished by the rain which accompanies the 
storm. Obviously, nothing can be done to forestall the occurrence of lightning 
fires; only in the development of quick detection facilities and organization for 
rapid control, in areas subject to this special hazard, les the possibility for 
action. 

Undoubtedly, many fires are caused by incendiarism. In some cases the 
purpose is purely malicious in character; in others, it may be for the attain- 
ment of some secondary object such as increasing the growth of forage plants, 
for grazing purposes; in still others, it may be for the purpose merely of 
securing a job on the fire-line, the organization of which is necessary to 
combat the fire. Whatever the underlying motive may be, incendiarism is a 
hazard that must definitely be reckoned with, and every effort directed at its 
curtailment, both by educational propaganda to demonstrate the economic 
losses which are involved in forest fires, and in the application of stringent legal 
measures for the penalizing of those who may engage in this insidious practice. 


ORGANIZATION FOR FIRE PROTECTION 


The work of fire protection may be appropriately divided into three distinct 
phases, prevention, detection and control. The success of any organization in 
the entire problem depends very largely upon the degree to which it recognizes 
the important features of the problems presented in each of these three phases, 
and upon the discretion and effort which it displays in the specialization of its 
organization to meet those special requirements. Unfortunately, largely by 
force of circumstances in this country, most of the organizations that have been 
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developed have had to first concentrate their attack upon the problems of fire 
control. As a matter of fact, more frequently the first stage in development of 
fire protection staff has been in the appointment of voluntary or per diem fire 
rangers, whose services were merely called upon in event of the outbreak of 
fire. The next stage is in the appointment of seasonal rangers, who, although 
carrying on a certain amount of prevention and detection work, are in many 
instances forced to temporarily neglect these phases in order to directly attack 
problems of control. 

While it has been the experience and effort of all such services to endeavour 
to meet the demands of each individual phase of the problem, it is unfortunately 
the case that about as rapidly as the organization could be developed, the fire 
hazard itself, and the actual number of fires, have very greatly increased. The 
situation is, therefore, that there is no protection organization in the country 
that has yet solved to a sufficient extent the problems of prevention; of detection, 
it may be said that although in certain regions the equipment and staff to per- 
form this function with reasonable efficiency have been provided, this is not 
the case generally throughout the Dominion. _ 


FIRE PREVENTION 


It is not our purpose to deal with the subject of fire prevention in any 
detail, as at least the more efficient forest protective organizations have a clear 
conception as to the manifold duties and requirements essential to preventing 
fires. Of greater importance, at the moment, is expression of the conviction 
that the forest service must primarily be provided. with a good fire act, which 
not only makes provision for penalties which will be commensurate with the 
offense of starting forest fires, but will also give the service thorough legal 
basis whereby, in danger periods at least, it may thoroughly control all travel 
through forested regions, and may have supervision of all phases of forest 
use which have bearing upon the fire hazard. In some of the provinces excellent 
legislation has been provided leading to the control of transients in the forest, 
and the working out of details to make such legislation effective is manifestly the 
duty of the protective service. The extent to which the service has gone or 
may go in controlling this invisible fire hazard may in large measure be used 
as a criterion of the success of the organization in fire prevention work. 

Coupled with the control of forest travellers and forest users, there must 
be provisions ensuring that various operations consequent upon settlement which 
takes place adjacent to and in the vicinity of forest areas, should be subjected 
to adequate control. 

Perhaps more important than all, in fire prevention activities, however, is 
the necessity of carrying on through every possible channel a persistent propa- 
ganda calculated to inform the people who live near, or have occasion to visit 
the forested regions. This work must even be extended to the towns and cities 
where perhaps even a relatively large part of the population may never have the 
opportunity to visit the woods. The latter is essential in view of the fact that 
there exists in this country the most pressing necessity for thoroughly awakening 
the people as to the importance of forest industry in our economic life, and con- 
sequently the urgent necessity which exists for protecting the timber supplies 
which are essential to the continuance of such industries. This educational 
campaign has been, and must continue to be, persistently carried out in the 
schools, churches, recreation clubs, boards of trade,—in fact, in every conceivable 
institution or organization wherein questions which concern the public good are 
considered and discussed. 
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FIRE DETECTION 


The pioneer form of fire protection consisted in the assignment of a man to 
a specific part of the forest with the duty of travelling about trying to prevent 
the occurrence of fire; in his travels to act as the agent of detection; and, finally, 
upon noting a fire to go about the process of extinguishing it either himself or by 
the organization of a crew sufficient to accomplish that purpose. Very obviously 
when these three functions are centered in the one man, when the situation is 
such as to demand his entire attention in exercising one of them—control, for 
example—the phases of prevention and detection must necessarily be left entirely 
in a state of suspense. While a fire ranger may be actually extinguishing a fire 
somewhere in his district, there may in another quarter of the district be some 
transient party whose movements require careful watching, or indeed, there may 
actually be a fire starting for which there is no person to function in detection. 
This fundamental drawback to concentration of all phases in the one individual, 
or a group of men, in the fire protection organization, has led in all cases to at 
least the realization that special measures are required for fire detection. In 
such services and such forest regions where development has got beyond the 
stage of infancy, the function of detection is exercised by a separate unit which 
operates almost exclusively for that purpose. Where complete lookout systems 
have been established, the lookout men so employed are required at all times to 
be on their towers or in their mountain cabins for the sole purpose of 
detecting incipient fires, and also for the purpese of reporting from 
time to time upon the progress made on fires which are being fought by the 
control staff. The function of fire detection is also exercised by patrolmen on 
horse-back, on foot, in canoes, in motor boats, on railway speeders, etc., etc. 

Owing to the rapid development of aircraft during the war, great interest 
has been displayed in the use of this kind of equipment for the purpose of fire 
detection in forested regions. In the public mind there has arisen perhaps the 
belief that in aircraft lies the final solution of the forest fire troubles. Although 
experience tends to show that there is a most important purpose which such 
equipment can serve in forest protection work, it is, nevertheless, the case that 
the use to which aircraft can legitimately and successfully be put in fire opera- 
tions is much more limited that it is by many believed to be. 

Taken by and large, in a district which offers suitable topographic condi- 
tions and facilities for the establishment of a fixed lookout system properly 
equipped with the means of rapid communication by telephone, or by other 
means, the lookout system perhaps offers the greatest possibilities for successful 
fire detection. In reaching this conclusion, the question of relative cost must 
obviously be taken into consideration; it is not merely an expression of opinion, 
it is the result of actual experience after trial of both methods. ~ 

There are, however, vast areas, particularly in the northern parts of the 
eastern provinces and the prairie provinces, where topographic conditions render 
extremely difficult the installation of lookout svstems and the necessary facilities 
for rapid communication essential thereto. More generally such areas are 
interlaced with a system of lakes and rivers which, although offering excellent 
means of getting about from place to place, still offer difficulties in construction 
work, and indeed offer a considerable obstruction to the rapid transport of large 
bodies of men and supplies. It is in these areas-that there lies the greatest 
opportunity for the use of aircraft in fire detection. As a matter of fact, they 
are being so used in various parts of the Dominion, and it entirely depends upon 
the question of cost whether it will be possible to continue this method of fire 
detection. Obviously the operation of aircraft entails large expenditure for 
machines, for the establishment of bases, and for the provision of highly special- 
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ized personnel. Although excellent work has been performed in various parts of 
the country by the aircraft units assigned to fire detection, it cannot yet be said 
that full efficiency for the money expended has been secured, and it depends in 
large measure upon the confinement of expenditures to reasonable proportions, 
and the attainment of proper efficiency, whether aircraft will find a permanent 
place in forest protection work. 


FIRE CONTROL 


As previously explained, there is overlapping both in personnel and equip- 
ment as between the three phases of fire protection. Aircraft, for instance, in 
addition to being used for fire detection are on occasion very useful indeed in 
exercise of the function of control. One of the recent developments in forest fire- 
fighting equipment is the light-weight, high-power gas engine pump. Over a period 
of ten years or so this class of equipment has been highly specialized. The pump- 
ing outfits are readily susceptible of transportation by flying boat, and particu- 
larly in a lake country contribute greatly to the effectiveness of control. Mani- 
festly, large crews of men cannot be transported by aircraft, for this would 
involve the use at one particular base of so many machines that the cost would 
be prohibitive. The use of light gas engine outfits has, however, made possible 
the use of much smaller fire crews, in many cases at least; and in some instances 
it has already been possible to transport by aircraft the portable pumps and the 
small number of men necessary to effect fire control. 

Perhaps, however, one of the most useful purposes of aircraft in serving the 
function of control lies in the transportation “overhead” from one point to 
another. Not only are supervisory officers permitted to get rapidly from one 
part of their districts to another by this means, in a time of fire emergency, but 
expert fire-fighting foremen, of whom the number is all too limited, may be 
transported rapidly from place to place, and their services by this means brought 
to bear in different places. It is obvious that if the services of supervisory offi- 
cials and fire-foremen can by rapid transportation be distributed over a greater 
area within which a fire emergency exists, it makes possible the application of 
greater experience over a larger area, in solution of the more intricate fire Brape 
lems. 

It will readily be perceived that the transportation of fire fighting crews, 
even to the extent of parties of from five to ten men, and of the equipment and 
supplies essential to their operation, involves the use of a type of machine very 
much larger, and consequently of much greater cost than is required in the pro- 
vision of aircraft which serve only the function of fire detection. Not only is 
the provision of aircraft of large carrying capacity much more expensive, but 
their operation entails the provision of base equipment and personnel very much 
more expensive than in the case of the smaller machines. Therefore, although 
these larger machines have been, and probably will continue to be, used to a 
certain extent in this direction, it is, nevertheless, the case that aircraft will 
more extensively be used in fire detection. Beyond that stage it is probable that 
in greater measure fire-control functions will be confined to the transportation 
of “overhead” as previously explained. 

The foregoing discussion of aircraft has been related more particularly 
to the use of hydro-aircraft. If we now consider locations where flying machines 
of the land type are used, it will be even more clearly appreciated that, except 
for the transportation of “overhead”, the function which may be served is essen- 
tially that of detection. This is thoroughly exemplified in the operations now _ 
being carried out in the southern part of the Rocky Mountains, where land 
machines only can be used, and where the function served is practically con- 
fined to fire detection, along with their utility in serving by their psychological 
effect the function of fire prevention. 
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As for other means of fire control, it may be stated that very great develop- 
ment has been made during the course of the last ten years. Prior to that time, 
upon the outbreak of fire, it was quite customary to witness the greatest kind 
of confusion and excitement when steps were being taken for the mobilization 
of a fire crew and transporting it to the scene of the fire. By the application 
of careful study in this problem, and the preparatory provisions which are made 
in order to facilitate mobilization, there is indeed a vast difference in the modern 
methods followed and the success attained in quickly getting a fire crew organ- 
ized, equipped, provisioned and transported to the place where their services 
may be required. 

So long as the services of per diem or of temporary men were depended 
upon for fire contro] the accompanying state of excitement and confusion pre- 
viously described continued. It has only been as a result of the development 
of the permanent skeleton staff, made responsible for continuous preparation 
for fire emergencies, that any reasonable success has been attained. Very- natur- 
wlly, during the crisis of a fire season it is a very difficult matter to find time for 
careful study of the requirements, consequently, although actual work in fire 
detection and fire control may themselves be confined to the time of fire hazard, 
all those steps which lead to the better solution of the fire problems,—to wit, 
preparation—must necessarily be carried out at such times of the year when 
careful and calculated concentration may be given organization work. For this 
reason it may be stated that the extent to which a fire-fighting organization may 
display efficiency during the course of the summer, may in very large measure 
be attributed to the preparatory work in which they have engaged. during the 
winter months. 

Just as proper fire detection requires the installation of fire lookouts, 
aircraft, and rapid communication by means of telephone, so does the function 
of fire control demand the provision of adequate trail and road facilities over 
which fire-fighting forces may rapidly be transported. Furthermore, it demands 
the provision at strategic points of the various kinds of tools, equipment and 
other supplies required for the maintenance at various points of a body of 
men who, if they are to work satisfactorily in accomplishment of the object in 
view, must not only be properly equipped with the necessary tools and apparatus, 
but must also be properly provided with food supplies and temporary living 
quarters. 

In preparations of this character, every forest. protective organization which 
has shown reasonable signs of development now takes careful heed of the 
requirements previously outlined. It will therefore be seen that a somewhat 
remarkable change has been effected in conception of the intricacies of fire 
control work, as compared with the conception of ten or fifteen years ago. 
Although there are organizations in which the permanent skeleton staff is limited 
to a small percentage of that carried during the fire season, it is nevertheless 
true that in every case where any reasonable efficiency has been attained, some 
skeleton staff has been continuously on the job throughout the year devising the 
wavs and means for conducting a successful campaign of fire protection over 
the lancs which may come under its responsibilities. 

The old conceptions of voluntary fire-fighting have in large measure dis- 
appeared, and in the present day it is rather thoroughly recognized that to 
secure proper efficiency on the fire line it is necessary that the force mobilized 
for fire-fighting operations must be compensated for services rendered. It is 
desirable that fire protection organizations should be vested with authority 
to commandeer the services of all able-bodied persons for the fighting of fires 
which may occur within the district; it is also only fair, and is conducive to the 
rendering of much more satisfactory work, that the services so commandeered 
be reasonably paid for. It may here be pointed out, however, that this 
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development, has given rise to a situation, particularly in} districts! where 
unemployment is prevalent, where a certain type of man, in order to provide 
himself with employment, will on occasion resort to incendiarism. The serious- 
ness of this situation is fully recognized by all services, and various steps have 
at different times been taken to offset or curtail it. By reason of the fact that 
in cases of incendiarism the very evidence upon which the perpetrator of the 
offence may be convicted is frequently destroyed in the fire, this phase of the 
problem renders very difficult indeed the apprehending of the culprit. On the 
other hand it has led to a feature in modern forest fire legislation which places 
the onus of proof upon the accused; it has also led to the provision of penalties 
which are in many instances much more commensurate with the offence than was 
in former years the case. | 

In the details for the betterment of organization for fire prevention, fire 
detection and fire control operations, the Commission manifestly can go no 
further than to strongly express the view that, owing to the very serious nature 
of the fire hazards existing in almost every part of Canada—there are few 
regions free from them—it is of transcendent importance that every possible 
assistance, both by way of legislative enactment and by financial support, should 
be given the various organizations whose duty it is to solve the very difficult 
problems that confront them. To the industries and to the forest services may 
well be left the detailed suggestions of better methods: the Commission can 
only urge that greater heed be given by the governments and by the people to 
such suggestions. One of the inherent defects of democratic government is 
that the governments cannot after all go very far in advance of public opinion. 
In the government which goes just so far as public opinion may of itself dictate, 
we have exemplified an administration which is essentially one of political 
expediency; in the government that definitely recognizes the necessity for 
soine reform that may be some considerable distance in advance of public 
opinion, and takes steps to educate public opinion to that degree which permits 
of application of the reform, we have exemplified true statesmanship. 

Into the fire problem, this latter requirement enters very strongly; such 
a large part of the population is so circumscribed in its activities and move- 
ments, that the people little realize how vitally the question of forest supplies 
affects them. Obviously, the governments, the forest services, and all other 
organizations that engage in patriotic work must shoulder the responsibility of 
enlightening and advancing public opinion, so that much more vigorous action 
may from a political standpoint be justified, in solution of the forest fire 
problem. 


FIRH PROTECTIVE ORGANIZATIONS 


It will, perhaps, be of interest to make a summary statement which will 
indicate the extent of forest fire protection organizations in various parts of 
Canada. 


(a) NOVA SCOTIA 


As has so often been stated, the timber lands of this province have in a 
large measure been alienated, and until very recently there was little effort 
displayed on the part of the government to take any vital interest in fire pro- 
tection. It is true that there was legislation on the statute books which made 
provision for certain steps when fire emergencies arose. To a greater extent, 
however, this legislation was characterized by the fundamental weakness of 
depending altogether too much on voluntary and gratuitous service. 

As a result of severe fire losses, however, the province a few years ago 
came to the realization of the fact that further action was necessary. Accord- 
ingly, a new act was passed, making provision for the appointment of an officer 
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who would give part of his attention to the special work of fire protection. 
Aside from the necessary office staff, however, the present organization in the 
province does not include any officers paid entirely by, and under exclusive 
responsibility to, the provincial fire officer. Although the organization now in 
effect is manifestly very much superior to that which preceded it, it has never- 
theless the fundamental weakness inherent in any organization ‘which is 
characterized by dual responsibilities. The present fire protection system is 
carried out to a large extent through the machinery of organized municipalities. 
Some eighteen or twenty chief fire rangers are appointed, one for each unit of 
the protective organization—whether it be for one municipality, for part of a 
municipality, or for the combination of two municipalities—these men operating 
under the general supervision of the Commissioner of Forests and Game. Such 
men are paid a retainer of a couple of hundred dollars a year by the govern- 
ment, and under authority of the government the men are vested with certain 
powers essential to the enforcement of the fire act. 

Timber lands are assessed at the rate of one-half cent per acre, and by this 
means a forest protection fund is established for each municipality, from which 
all other expenses of fire protection work are defrayed by the municipality. 
In the first place, the latter organization assumes a responsibility for paying 
the chief ranger on a per diem basis for services rendered, and also defrays 
the cost of the services of assistant or sub-chief rangers whom the chief rangers 
may find it necessary to employ, together with the cost of the actual fire- 
fighting operations which it may be necessary to carry on. In the event of a 
deficit, additional funds have to be provided by the municipality; in the event 
of a surplus, the latter remains to the credit of the forest protection fund of the 
municipality. 
In the province of Nova Scotia the fire hazard is not inordinately great. 
Settlement penetrates pretty well all parts of the mainland, and in greater or 
lesser degree, the areas of timber are interspersed with agricultural and fishing 
communities. For these reasons the problems of fire control are simplified. 
Topographical conditions naturally favour fire control work, inasmuch as there 
are numerous lakes and rivers, advantage of which may be taken in the con- 
trol of fire. Still further, as to the timber itself, the forest type is essentially 
Acadian in character, that is, hardwoods enter to a considerable extent into the 
composition of the timber stand, and, being very much less inflammable than 
our conifers, the fire hazard is in that manner reduced. Finally, owing to the 
maritime situation, climatic conditions in the average year are such as to reduce 
the danger of fire; indeed, some parts of the province are so subject to. high 
degrees of moisture that even during relatively dry periods the fire hazard is 
less accentuated than it otherwise would be. All of these things, therefore, 
contribute to a lessening of the fire hazard in Nova Scotia, as compared to other 
‘parts of Canada. 

For these reasons, combined with the fact that so much of the timber is 
privately owned, there has previously not been the same incentive to more inten- 
sive or more complete government control in fire protection activities. Indeed, on 
some areas owned by the government, but leased for long periods of time to 
private corporations, the government has absolved the latter from contributions 
to the fire fund, and have permitted them to develop their own machinery for 
fire protection. In some such instances a very good work has been done, so 
that it can by no means be suggested that the system is entirely lacking in 
efficiency. Therefore, whether or not it might be better for the government itself 
to entirely control and supervise fire protection activities, there is still the 
strongly existing necessity that its interest and participation in work of this 
character should be very much more pronounced than is the case at the present 
time. As has previously been explained, the province of Nova Scotia does not 
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spend more than eight or ten thousand dollars in the ‘protection of a resource 
which, even though essentially privately owned, is still the foundation of a 
timber industry which plays a most important part in the economic develop- 
ment of the province. 


(b) NEW BRUNSWICK 


In the province of New Brunswick, we deal with an area where fire hazards 
are very much more pronounced than is the case in Nova Scotia, and also, where 
owing to the control by the government of approximately one-half of the timber 
resources of the province, it has in the natural course of development been 
absolutely necessary that the provincial authorities should exemplify in a far 
greater measure an interest in and control of fire protection matters. 

The forest service of the provincial administration exercises full control 
over fire protection activities except in one or two isolated cases where, owing 
to peculiar circumstances, arrangement has been made that fire protection should 
be administered through the machinery of local organizations. Broadly speaking, 
however, the great bulk of the timber lands of the province come directly under 
the control of the government forest protection service. Timber land owners and 
lessees are assessed at one-half cent per acre, and by this means a forest pro- 
tection fund is raised and the financial means of carrying out forest protection 
work is supplied. 

Although the experience of the past few years, and particularly that of 1923, 
has clearly demonstrated that the fire protective organization is not as yet 
sufficiently manned, equipped, or organized, to adequately control the forest. fire 
situation, it is nevertheless true that there has been a vast improvement in the 
situation. For this province, it is only necessary to suggest that on the part of 
the administration and of the people, there is an urgent necessity for more general 
appreciation of the value of the forest resource in the life of the province. There 
is also an urgent necessity for the proper protection of that resource in order that 
it may continue to play its important part; and the more extensive provision of 
funds to permit of more adequate staff, the installation of more extensive equip- 
ment, and a greater degree of organization of all forest protection activities. 


(c) QUEBEC 


The situation in the province of Quebec has already been referred to in 
Chapter VI when treating of the forest authority. In this province, and par- 
ticularly in those parts of it where timber lands have been permanently or 
temporarily disposed of to operating companies, fire protection has been carried 
on by associations of timber owners, especially developed for that purpose. 
Previously, all timber holders had contributed to the province, at stated rates 
per acre or per mile, funds which were expended by the latter in forest protection 
work. Being dissatisfied with the measure of control secured by this means, 
however, the timber-holders secured from the government permission to carry 
on, through organized associations, the protection work on their own lands. This 
was, of course, a very different development from simply permitting each indi- 
vidual holder of timber to carry on his own fire protection work. These asso- 
ciations rapidly have become both representative and comprehensive in character, 
and understheir care, forest protection in the province of Quebec has been very 
materially advanced. 

Just as formerly, however, the timber holders were not quite satisfied with 
the measure of control exercised by the government protective service so it has 
recently developed in the mind of the government protective service that possibly 
the forest protective associations were not exhibiting that degree of efficiency 
which the government authorities desired. The more recent development has 
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been, therefore, that the association plans for fire protection are to be subjected 
to careful review by the government, and in any case where it is evident that 
such plans are inadequate, provision is made that the government itself, through 
its protection service, will again take over fire protection operations. The present 
situation, therefore, places directly upon the associations the-responsibility of 
justifying their existence by the efficiency of the forest protection which they 
may afford. | 

It has previously been demonstrated in detail that there is a very direct 
relation between forest protection and other phases of timber administration. 
It is, therefore, strongly to be urged that the arrangements recently made in 
this province, where the work of fire protection has to a certain extent been 
divorced from timber administration, shall not be permitted to operate in such a 
manner that fire protection and timber administration, which are inherently 
related, will not be so far separated, one from the other, that the true purpose 
of each, or both, may be so individualized that its true relation to the other may 
be obscured. 

For those areas where the timber resources have not been disposed of’ in any 
manner, the government through its own service carries on the work of fire pro- 
tection. In this province, therefore, we have exemplified two distinct methods 
of fire protection administration. | 

Although there is perhaps implied above some doubt as to ultimate efficacy 
of fire protection carried out by private bodies, it should be stated that the posi- 
tion of the Commission in this behalf is not dictated by a feeling that the 
inherent weaknesses of association control lies in a theory of the inability of 
private organizations to carry out the physical operations of fire protection work 
as efficiently as can government organizations; indeed, there are many who argue 
that through private enterprise greater efficiency can be attained. The inherent 
difficulty lies entirely in another direction. To a greater extent the soil rights 
of the great bulk of forest lands in this province, and in most of the other 
provinces, lies in the Crown; individuals or companies enjoying timber-cutting 
privileges are restricted to certain sizes and classes of timber. While the timber- 
holder displays no greater tendency to selfishness than do other classes, he would 
perhaps be not quite human if, in the protection of an area in which he has only 
a part interest, and a temporary interest, he did not incline to the more pro- 
nounced concern with, and more intensive protection of, that part which is more 
fully his own. Similarly, he would hardly be human if, while protecting his own 
interest, he failed to worry so much about adjacent lands, which, although not of 
material concern to him, are nevertheless a definite part of the timber wealth 
of the country. 

In the expenditure of funds and effort, the timber holder is lable to consider 
as of greater concern to him, the merchantable timber to which by virtue of his 
license he has exclusive right. To argue that greater efforts should not be 
directed at the protection of the greater values would unqyestionably constitute 
defiance of economic laws; yet, on the other hand, experience only too clearly 
shows a tendency on the part of timber-holders, perhaps, to be unappreciative 
fully of the potential value of young timber, particularly if it be not their own. 
Here again, it must be recognized that in the forest we-are dealing, not with 

definite, fixed values which may be given to various parts of the timber stand, 

but with a living organism, to the regenerative and productive capacities of 
which there must be attributed the relative value which they merit, regardless 
of who may hold title to them. 

Again, in carrying out the work of fire protection there are various provisions 
which must be made, which involve more or less the permanent use of land; 
telephone lines, lookouts, trails, roads, buildings, are all requisites of fire pro- 
tection. Although, in this instance, also, private effort may be equally or more 
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efficient in the physical act of construction, there is nevertheless through this 
channel an accumulation of private property upon government lands which are, 
after all, only under more or less temporary alieriation, which temporary 
alienations are, moreover, under the liability to frequent change in control. It 
is perhaps unnecessary to point out, also, that such improvements, if they are not 
actually of the nature of public utilities, must in many cases be connected up 
with, and made effective through, similar facilities which are essentially public 
works. It may here be conceded that the accumulation of private property on 
public lands, brought about through the activities of forest protective associations 
in Quebec, undoubtedly presents some difficulties in reversion to other methods, 
if it were deemed advisable to adopt a system of exclusive protection through 
government service. 

The foregoing arguments notwithstanding, and aside from the respective 
merits of one form of protection or the other, it may be thoroughly conceded that 
the changes which have from time to time been made, and which of themselves 
may have portrayed a weakness in fundamental conception of the problem, are 
indicative at least of this: that there was a growing appreciation on the part of 
the industries, and of the governments, that more efficient protection was 
required. Of Quebec we may therefore say that very material progress has 
been. made; private enterprise has acted to spur the government to greater 
interest, and, on the other hand, the government services have demanded more 
of private industry. 


(d) ONTARIO 


In the province of Ontario the function of fire protection has always been 
exercised in greater degree through the government service. Many years ago, 
when for the first time timber holders were assessed for part of the cost of the fire 
protection service, there was a demand from them that they should be permitted 
to select and use their own employees for the protection of timber lands under 
license or lease to them. This concession was granted by the government, but 
official appointments were made entirely through that part of the public admin- 
istration which had responsibility for fire protection work. Later on, although 
official appointments still continued in the government service, licensees were 
called upon to pay the entire cost of protection on their limits. In other words, 
although the government performed the official act of appointing the men, vesting 
in them the authority essential to the performance of their duties, the licensees 
enjoyed exclusively the privilege of paying for their services. This system 
naturally led, over large areas, to the concentration of fire protection efforts: to 
more valuable stands of timber and camp equipment, the property of licensees, 
and perhaps to somewhat extensive neglect of adjoining timber areas in which 
the licensees had no direct interest, or possibly considered that they contained ° 
little timber of potential value. 

For unlicensed lands, the government itself developed an extensive, if 
somewhat unwieldy, system of fire-ranging which was above all things char- 
acterized by the temporary nature of appointments. At one time the province 
carried a staff of rangers varying from one thousand to twelve hundred men, 
while the permanent skeleton staff which would manifestly be necessary to the 
successful control of such a large staff was entirely lacking. 

Under both of these methods, as might have been expected, serious difficulties 
arose, and the degree of efficiency obtained was by no means sufficient to meet 
the demands of the situation. In more recent years, therefore, the province, 
through its forest service, has definitely committed itself to, and engaged itself 
with, the organization of fire protection on a district basis, in which there is 
provided the permanent skeleton staff so necessary to the attainment of efficiency 
in fire protection work. 
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The Commission has also been apprised of the fact that the Ontario Forest 
Service has already gone in a most intensive way into the provision of all the 
modern fire-fighting equipment which has, by developments of recent years, 
been made available. Realizing also, the great difficulties\of developing by 
ordinary methods a fire protection organization which will adequately control 
the fire situation in the north country, the province is undertaking a compre- 
hensive plan of aircraft operations. It may merely be pointed out that, although 
greater concentration of fire protection effort should manifestly be applied in 
districts of high timber value and relative accessibility, there is danger in leaving 
too much unguarded the resources of the north country which, although now 
somewhat inaccessible, may in later years be called upon to offset the depletion 
which is taking place in the more accessible parts of the province. The use of 
aircraft cannot of itself solve all the problems of fire protection. More or less 
essential to success, even with aircraft facilities, is the maintenance of the ground 
force which may be used to act in unison with the air detection force. 

Whereas, a few years ago, the province of Ontario, through its very large 
but entirely temporary fire ranging organization, probably expended more money 
per acre for fire protection, over very large tracts, than has been expended by 
other organizations on this continent over similarly large tracts, and, by reason 
of the lack of the skeleton permanent organizations, probably secured less effi- 
ciency than did some of the other organizations with more limited financial 
means at their disposal, the province is at least now embarked upon a fire 
protection organization in which some of the more vital principles essential to 
success are thoroughly recognized. 


(e) BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Notwithstanding the very high timber values in the province of British 
Columbia, it was not until 1912, under operation of the new Forest Act, that 
steps for efficient organization were taken. Prior to that time the fire protection 
work had been handled entirely through the operation of a loosely organized 
fire-ranging staff, consisting almost entirely of men hired seasonally, or even for 
shorter periods of time when the fire danger might be acute. 

The Act of 1912, and the forest service created under it, both of which were 
the culmination of strong public sentiment and government appreciation of the 
necessity of taking further steps in forest protection, made possible the entire 
reorganization of the fire protection machinery. The province is divided into 
eight main forest districts in charge of each of which there is a district forester 
responsible for the conduct of fire protection and timber administration work 
for that district. One of the most important features in efficient fire protection 
organization lies in the necessity of close inspection and control of field opera- 
tions. Whereas the fire rangers had formerly been more or less directly 
responsible to a head office situated at some considerable distance, the district 
organization brought the supervising office into close contact with the rangers’ 
work. Such a condition not only operates to provide for better inspection and 
closer checking by more responsible officers of the forest service, but also, by 
bringing such officers into direct contact with the problems and difficulties of the 
forest ranger, induces a much better spirit of co-operation between the field and 
head offices; it slowly but surely works to the improvement of forest rangers 
who may have the inherent qualities of good rangers, and it just as surely 
eliminates from the staff the inefficient men who, by reason of their short- 
comings, should find no place in an organization which has charge of a resource 
of such great and general public value. 

The fire hazards in different parts of the province vary greatly. In the dry- 
belt of the Interior, there exists the most serious menace to be found anywhere 
in Canada. The annual precipitation in this country varies from a minimum 
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of 8 inches to a maximum of 12 inches, depending on the locality and yearly 
variations in climate. Most of the precipitation falls in the form of snow during — 
the winter months, so that during the summer; from early spring until September 
at least, there is, except for very brief intervals, a more or less continuous hazard. 
Timber stands in the dry-belt are lighter, and consequently wood values are not 
so concentrated as in other parts of the province. The forests of this region, 
however, serve the very important function of watershed protection, and on that 
account, if for no other reason, their protection and permanent maintenance is 
absolutely essential to the well-being of the community. Incidentally, it may 
be stated that the entire stand of western yellow pine, so far as this species is 
found in Canada, is confined to the dry-belt; while the quantities of this 
timber are limited, there are certain uses for which the wood is highly prized, 
and its careful protection is desirable. It is in the dry-belt country that very 
considerable ranching operations are carried on, and for this reason many people 
have reason to visit the upland country, thus increasing the fire hazard. ‘Also, 
‘severe dry electric storms are experienced and many fires are started by 
lightning. 

In the interior wet belt conditions are entirely different. Owing to more 
abundant precipitation, the average season does not present serious fire hazards, 
except in unusually dry years, and for more or less brief periods. Timber 
values, on the other hand, are very high, and the occurrence of fire emergencies 
from time to time absolutely demands continuous organization for fire protec- 
tion. On the Coast also, owing to the very heavy precipitation experienced, it 
is rarely that any extended period of fire danger is experienced. The occurrence 
of very serious fires during the last few years, however, has clearly demonstrated 
that such emergencies can arise and continue for more or less extended periods. 
There are some parts of the Coast District where it can almost be stated that 
no material fire danger exists; in the Queen-Charlotte Islands, for instance, the 
precipitation is so heavy and so general, that little trouble 1s experienced with 
fire. For all of the coast regions, the timber values are exceptionally high, 
and on this account careful precautions must be taken if great losses in timber 
through fires are to be forestalled. In the Coast District the fire hazard centres 
very largely around logging operations. Here and there, scattered up and 
down the coast, both on the island and on the mainland, there are numbers 
of operators engaged in taking out timber. To a great extent these operations 
are carried on by the use of donkey engines and logging railroads. Therefore, 
in addition to the hazard incidental to any logging operation through the 
presence of men, there is the added hazard due to the use of equipment, the 
power of which is developed through the use of fire. 

In a province where climatic and timber conditions vary so ereatly from 
place to place, the work of fire protection is naturally carried out under various 
methods. In some parts of the interior, where transportation facilities are 
poor, the staff must necessarily resort to the use of saddle and pack horses 
for transportation. Where roads are better automobiles and trucks are very 
extensively used; where water communication is good, gasoline boats provide - 
the means of conveyance. In the Coast region particularly, the Forest Service 
operates quite a fleet of gasoline boats, both for carrying on fire protection 
activities and also for timber administration. Finally, the province has taken 
advantage of an air base established at Vancouver by the Royal Canadian 
Air Force, and to a hmited extent use aircraft in fire protection operations, more 
particularly for moving “overhead” and portable fire-fighting units. 

Notwithstanding the great advances made in forest protection in British 
Columbia during the past decade, it is apparent that further development 
is required. For a province that reaps such large revenue from its forests, 
it is all too evident that insufficient funds are used in its protection. The 
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money for fire protection is derived through the operation of a “forest protec- 
tion fund,” to which the licensees and owners of timber lands contribute at the 
rate of 24 cents per acre for the amount of land within their timber holdings. 
To this fund the government also contributes in the ratio of $3 to every $2 
contributed by timber holders. From the total fund so established fire protec- 
tion operations throughout the province are carried on, including the protection 
of all unalienated: timber lands. 

Basing conclusions upon the average expenditure for the past five years, 
it may be stated that the province spends approximately one-half million 
dollars in fire protection annually, nearly ten per cent of which has been in 
the provision of equipment, including motor boats, automobiles, fire-fighting 
pumps, tools and miscellaneous equipment required for the work. The balance 
of the expenditure has been divided about half-and-half between preventive 
and detection work, on the one hand, and fire-fighting operations, on the other. 
If there is, perhaps,.one direction more than any other where we may point to 
a weakness, it is in the fact that, relatively speaking, exceedingly limited © 
funds have been devoted to the provision of improvement facilities such as 
trails, lookouts, telephone lines, etc. In these directions advantage has been 
taken of the various public works already existing and of the numerous avenues 
of travel which have, during the history of the province, been provided. There 
is no doubt whatever, that the high timber values in British Columbia not only 
justify, but actually demand, the expenditure of much larger sums of money ~ 
on capital account, in the provision of all those improvements which are so 
essential to the operation of a successful fire protection organization. This 
again leads to the question of dedication of forest areas; wherever action in 
this behalf is not taken, it is more frequently the case that, not enjoying full 
title or assurance to the land on which it is desired to provide such facilities, 
the forest service hesitates to expend any large amount of funds thereon, until 
such time as they may have assurance that the expenditures which might so be 
made will be of permanent value; indeed, in the premises, it is almost impossible 
to get funds for that purpose. 


(f) THE DOMINION 


The function of forest fire protection in the prairie provinces and in the 
Railway Belt of British Columbia is exercised by the federal forest service. As 
in other regions, the beginning of this forest protection work was in the provision 
of a widely scattered and loosely supervised fire-ranging staff. Although there 
existed during the early history of the organization, several forest reserves, none 
of these had been thoroughly organized on basis of fire protection administrative . 
units. The serious fire situation which obtained in 1909 and 1910, the more 
liberal financial support which the service was able to secure, and the avail- 
ability of a larger number of specially trained men made possible a complete 
reorganization of the field work in 1912. In that year a “district system” was 
effected, inspected offices being installed in each of the three prairie provinces 
‘and in the Railway Belt of British Columbia. Organization of the reserves was 
at once begun, and, regardless of what the other administrative necessities might 
be, the reserves were subdivided into administrative units based on the require- 
ments of fire protection. Individual reserves are in charge of forest supervisors, 
who are provided with such technical assistance as the limits of personnel 
permit, and with a permanent ranger staff; these constitute the skeleton fire 
protection force, retained throughout the year. During the fire season this 
staff is supplemented by additional steady employees in the capacity of assistant 
rangers, and, largely by reason of development in organization generally, it has 
been possible to secure a certain amount of season to season stability, even in 
the men secured in this latter grade. 
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Along with this organization of personnel, there was inaugurated a definite 
svstem of improvements, consisting of roads, trails, buildings, lookouts, 
telephones, and miscellaneous other projects. After ten or twelve years’ work, 
although there still remains much work to be done of this kind, there is, never- 
theless, installed on these reserves a comprehensive layout of improvements. The 
forest rangers are to a greater extent properly housed under conditions which 
contribute to their contentment, so far as such isolated conditions will permit, 
and by transportation and communication facilities they have been linked up 
with the outer world, so that there is definite knowledge, at practically all times, 
as to what the conditions may be, and what work is being performed on the 
reserves. Thousands of miles of roads and trails, many hundred miles of 
telephone lines, hundreds of buildings, many lookouts, and other improvements 
of a permanent character have been installed. Just as the federal government 
has gone further in the establishment of permanent forest reserves, so have they 
gone further perhaps in the development of permanent improvements and in the 
provision of various facilities essential to modern fire protection, than have 
other organizations. 

So much for the forest reserve areas; an entirely different situation exists 
outside of the forest reserves, on the vast areas of timber-lands designated as 
“Dominion Lands”. Owing 1 the fact that the forest service exercises no 
administrative control over timber matters on such lands, it has been impossible 
to develop work which would justify the retention of a year-long staff. This 
results in the present condition, namely, that fire protection on these lands is 
carried out through the operation of a staff entirely seasonal in character. There 
is no necessity to repeat or enlarge upon the impossibility of developing a 
satisfactory fire protection organization by this means. The method is. one 
which has been tried and has continuously failed in the attainment of even 
reasonable efficiency; it is one which at best may only be considered as an 
expedient until such time as true forest lands may be permanently dedicated to 
forest production, by the establishment of forest reserves, properly organized 
and equipped with personnel and facilities essential to a proper degree of forest 
protection, 

Over such a large area there is naturally great variation in fire hazards. So 
far as British Columbia is concerned the conditions have been somewhat briefly 
reviewed in the previous section. The remarks made for the province generally, 
apply with equal force in the Dominion Railway Belt. In Manitoba the fire 
hazard is not inordinately great, but from time to time the province experiences 
periods of severe, if not very extreme drought, as a result of which serious fire 
emergencies may arise. Some parts of the province are relatively inaccessible, 
notably the territory to the east of Lake Winnipeg, and also the northern part 
of the province. In past years fires have wrought almost untold damage on 
such areas, and it is only recently that measures in any way approaching 
effectiveness have been applied. In Saskatchewan the average fire hazard is 
more pronounced than in the case of Manitoba, and emergencies occur at more 
frequent intervals. In Alberta the fire danger is even still greater, particularly 
in the mountains, where from year to year and from place to place emergencies 
of considerable intensity occur. 

- Over such an extended territory also, methods of control vary greatly. 
It may truly be said that every method of patrol adopted in any part of Canada 
may be found in application in one part of the West or another. Horses, dogs, 
canoes, motor boats, automobiles, railway speeders, aircraft,—in fact, almost 
any form of conveyance that may possibly be conceived, is used to some extent. 
Particularly in the use of aircraft for fire protection, ‘the federal service has 
perhaps gone further than other organizations, by reason of its ability to secure 
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from other federal organizations the essentials to such operations. Two distinct 
classes of air operations are carried on. In Manitoba hydro-aircraft are used 
exclusively, and in addition to performing the function of detection, they are 
also used in a measure for fire control. In Alberta on the other hand, by the 
use of land aircraft a very considerable part of the Rocky Mountain Forest is 
patrolled; in this case, the operation serves more exclusively the function of 
fire detection, as the machines are not capable of transporting men or supplies 
and cannot, therefore, well be used in control operations, except for the trans- 
portation from place ‘to place of “ overhead.” 

It is hoped that a clear idea has been given of the fire protection so ee 
in Canada, and that the steps now being taken to combat forest fires have been 
sufficiently explained. It has been frequently stated that there is an appalling 
lack of comprehension as to the seriousness of the fire situation, upon the part 
of the people and the governments, and as to the necessity of effecting radical 
improvement in control of the situation. It is characteristic of human beings 
that in their varied activities they are imbued with an ever-present necessity 
for self-protection. In cases where the higher and less selfish application of 
this trait manifests itself, the necessity lies in the possible need of those who 
may be dependent; it is a favourable development of civilization that man now 
has a tendency to look further into the future and to provide more or less 
adequately for the contingencies which may arise, not only for himself, but 
for others who he feels have a claim on him. Children are taught not only the 
laws of self-protection, but are also encouraged in greater or lesser degree to 
cultivate a regard for the future. These manifestations are witnessed not only 
in the individual, but also in communities, and even in nations there is evidenced 
the spirit of collective self-protection. Aside from the stupendous expenditures 
incurred during the late war, and in incidentals arising therefrom, we in Canada 
annually appropriate some 11 or 12 million dollars for limited preparedness 
against the possible attack of an invader. It is not argued that such expendi- 
tures are unnecessary; rather, it is merely pointed out that these expenditures 
are made purely in the exercise of this spirit of self-protection. Moreover, these 
expenditures are made in a direction in which, although the greater assurance of 
safety may fully justify them, there is nevertheless no direct ere benefit 
either in the form of revenue or in any other direction. 

Agriculture is an industry in which to a greater extent the Bree opera- 
tions can be, and in fact are, left almost entirely to’ private enterprise, State 
activities being more or less confined to the educational, experimental and 
research functions, and to the administration of various enactments,—all to the 
end that private enterprise in agriculture may work under the most advan- 
tageous conditions. Every act of the State to encourage agriculture is fully 
justified, for after all it is our leading industry. Here again, however, the 
returns to the State ‘are indirect; comparatively little that could be designated 
as direct revenue is received by any government as a result of its interest and 
expenditure in agricultural activities. This fact notwithstanding, the federal 
government alone appropriates annually close upon six million dollars for agri- 
culture and allied pursuits. 

After these digressions for the purpose of comparison, we may again con- 
sider the vital part which the forest has played in the industrial development 
of Canada, jand the important part it must continue to play, unless we are 
going to allow industries of great magnitude to go into decadence. From this 
source, some six governments in Canada derive in the aggregate a very extensive 
direct revenue, although, as has already been pointed out, in the extraction of 
these revenues they have been trading rather seriously on our capital stock. 
In various localities, we in greater or lesser degree seem to exhibit some evidence 
that we comprehend the fact that our forest reserves are continuously menaced 
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by fire; but, even doing so, do we take sufficient steps to offset or adequately 
ameliorate the severity of the attacks? As against the eleven or twelve million 
dollars appropriated annually for preparedness against attack from a possible 
invader, just how much money do we expend, or how much energy do we devote, - 
in meeting an actual enemy, that is constantly reducing the value of our estate? 
In stumpage values and in extraordinary fire fighting, our direct annual fire 
bill is fifteen million dollars; our actual loss, in products, in wages, and in other 
directions, many times that amount; what do we provide to reduce this annual 
toll imposed by fire? As against possibly seven or eight million dollars expended 
by various governments in Canada for the encouragement of agriculture, from 
which they receive little or no direct revenue, just how much do the same 
governments spend in the protection and development of the forest resources, 
which in several provinces at least is the financial mainstay? 

Taking the aggregate of amounts expended by the government organiza- 
tions that exercise the function of forest fire protection, there is expended on 
forest fire protection in Canada, by such organizations, somewhat less than 
two and one-half million dollars. On the other hand, the total of direct forest 
revenues closely approximates twelve million dollars, this including only 
stumpage and other miscellaneous charges incidental to the sale of standing 
timber. In Part I of the report it was shown that the total value of primary 
forest products, exclusive of lumber, pulp, ‘shingles and lath, is approximately 
170 million dollars.. With such facts as these before us, can it be said that 
two and one-half million dollars is ample provision toward continuance of the 
forest resource and forest industry, when experience has abundantly shown 
that we have not yet conquered the fire hazard? 

In those forest areas where fire protection facilities are provided in 
greater degree, namely, on the forest reserves in western Canada, the expendi- 
ture for fire protection is less than 24 cents per acre. In some districts where 
timber values are very high, larger expenditures per acre are undoubtedly 
made, but over broad tracts, from 2 to 24 cents is the best provision which has 
been made. Can it for a moment be said that we are applying to our forests 
anything more than a pittance in protection—the only insurance they get? 
Such treatment of the forest resource attains precisely the same result as 
does the purchase of cheap and unreliable insurance in every-day life; namely, 
we are unable to collect that for which we insure. Indeed the forest resources 
under present provisions so seriously lack protection, that it is well-nigh 
impossible for a timber-holder to make any reasonable arrangements for 
commercial insurance upon his timber property, for there are no companies 
that can assume the risk at rates which can be met. In a town or city where 
great fire hazards are allowed to accumulate, and where insufficient organiza- 
tion for fire control is provided, underwriters must necessarily impose what 
would appear to be exorbitant rates for insurance; these it may be impossible 
for the community to sustain, and if the town burns there is a dead loss. This 
is precisely the condition which applies on our timber areas. It is the 
condition which retards not only the development of proper methods of forest 
management, but also very largely retards the influx of capital so necessary 
to development. Moreover, by reason of the large losses sustained, we must 
go farther afield for wood supplies, and there results a continual rising in cost 
of raw materials to the industries already established. 

Truly, the reasoning which we apply to our forest business is seriously 
deficient in business principles, and this is not due to an absence of those who 
can point the way; rather is it the result of that peculiar form of psychology 
that is born of riches—a lack of appreciation of the value of resources until 
they are on the ebb. As evidence of rather inconsistent reasoning applied to 
two natural resources, it may be stated that in some districts where game 
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control measures are rather effectively developed, if some one should shoot 
a moose or deer out of season, and for that offence be prosecuted and subjected 
to such penalty as law may provide, the officer responsible for the conviction 
‘ usually has the sympathy and support of the local population. Just why is 
this? It is because the enforcement of laws which are aimed at the 
conservation of game animals appeals strongly to the sporting instincts of 
human nature. Compare to this the more frequent occurrences in connection 
with fire trespass cases; not only many of the people, but even judicial officers, 
more frequently those in rural communities, are disposed to underestimate 
the seriousness of fire offences; very often offenders are permitted to get away 
with penalties in no way commensurate with the offences committed. The 
destruction of considerable areas of forest entails much greater damage and 
disadvantage to all people in a community, but, simply because a fire case is 
one which does not perhaps appeal to their sporting instincts, the true signi- 
ficance is not attached to it. Assuredly, it is almost past understanding that, 
in.a question which affects so profoundly the welfare of the people, the latter 
do not attach more importance to it. 

Exemplifying anotner phase of the reasoning applied by the public to the 
fire problem; it is now thoroughly recognized that as a measure of fire control, 
it is essential that all travel within the forest, during the danger period, should 
be controlled. This object is most frequently attained through the enforcement 
of travelling or camping permit laws. The one thing which is fundamental to 
the success of such a permit law is that the officer who issues the permit should 
bear the responsibility for the enforcement of the permit conditions. The only 
part of Canada where a permit law of this character has been successfully 
worked out, is in the province of British Columbia, where a forest ranger is 
responsible, not only for the issuance of permits, but also for controlling the 
fire situation which may arise through the exercising of this function. Else- 
where in Canada, where permit laws have been established, there has been failure 
to appreciate this fundamental requirement. In other words, having come to the 
conclusion that a permit law is essential to fire protection, there is a decided 
tendency to evade the only means by which such a law can be enforced and 
made to produce the results required. Resort is more often taken to the use of 
other public officials, possibly municipal officers, justices of the peace and so on, 
and the process of issuing permits is simply gone through as a matter of routine, 
no responsibility attaching to many of those issuing them. After all, if there is 
necessity for a permit law, there is just as much necessity for establishing the 
machinery essential to its proper enforcement; if this be not done, the law itself 
must inevitably fail of its purpose. It is due to the absence of adequate pro- 
vision for enforcement, that critical fingers are pointed at a law of this char- 
acter, and false claims made that it can accomplish nothing. 

These, and hundreds of other examvles which might readily be cited, clearly 
point to the necessity of adopting methods that will, in addition to educating the 
people by appeal to their reason, compel observance on the part of those who 
cannot be so convinced of the necessity of protecting the forest resources. By 
every known expedient of law and of persuasion, we have simply got to bring 
about a change of attitude on the part of the public toward the subject of forest 
conservation. 


CHAPTER IX—TIMBER ADMINISTRATION 


It having been decided by a government that forest lands are. to be per- 
manently used for timber production; having provided legislation and having 
created the responsible authority to lay down and carry out that policy; having 
subjected lands to a classification upon the basis of which they are segregated 
into two classes; having dedicated forest lands to the purpose for which they 
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are intended; finally, having provided for the survey of the timber resources, 
and for their protection;— it is then necessary to give consideration to some of 
the outstanding principles which should be observed in the treatment of timber 
lands. 

Before dealing with the permanent forest areas it should first be pointed 
out that classification will show many instances in which agricultural lands bear 
stands of timber of greater or lesser value. To lands of this character it is 
necessary to accord special consideration, 


AGRICULTURAL LANDS BEARING TIMBER 


Notwithstanding the fact that, as a general proposition, all agricultural 
land should be permanently assigned to that use, it is obvious that considerable 
economic loss would be sustained if a valuable stand of timber were allowed 
during the process of settlement to be simply destroyed, without putting it to 
some form of use. Before the land is actually turned over to settlement, every 
effort should be made to bring to one form of utilization or another valuable — 
timber standing thereon. It may on occasion be advisable to use the settler 
himself as the instrument in bringing about utilization, for frequently by such 
means the timber may be made to offset the subsequent heavy labour cost in 
land-clearing operations. From the standpoint of conservation, however, the 
only restriction which must be observed is that valuable timber is neither inten- 
tionally nor accidentally wasted. In view of the purpose for which the land 
is ultimately to be used, there is clearly no necessity for imposing any conditions 
which look toward the retention of any part of the stand; the effort. should be 
to get it entirely removed just as quickly and completely as possible. 

So much for mature timber on agricultural lands. There is a second degree 
of the same problem, namely, in the existence of many near-mature stands 
which, although not immediately suitable for utilization, will in the course of a 
few years reach the state of merchantability. Here again, considerable economic 
loss would entail, if the settlers were permitted to destroy the forest. Where 
absolutely no market now exists for the immature timber, and where there is 
distinct possibility of such a market developing by the time the timber approaches 
maturity, naturally it should be preserved, as here again, it may be made to 
offset in considerable measure the cost of clearing operations. 

As applying to both the foregoing cases, it may be stated that operations 
for pulpwood provide an excellent opportunity for the disposal of timber in 
sizes which would be deemed entirely unmerchantable in almost any other 
form of forest utilization. For either case, therefore, and on the primary 
assumption that the land is agricultural, the principle of sound economics is 
faithfully served, and can only be satisfied, in the immediate utilization of the 
timber. 

In attributing great economic value to merchantable or near-merchantable 
timber on agricultural lands, it is perhaps well to emphasize that, on areas 
where the timber stand is heavy, the process of land-clearing is in itself a very 
laborious and expensive one. For this reason it has frequently occurred that 
the clearing of such lands, under restrictions which do not permit of actual sale 
of part or all of the timber, imposes upon the land, when eventually cleared, 
capital charges that may actually place it beyond the point where it can 
yield a proper interest return even under intensive agricultural use. While the 
economic waste involved is perhaps not so glaring in the case where clearing 
charges consist in labour given by the settler who may remain on the land 
(there must, after all, be some value attributed to the farm, as a home for him 
and his descendants), if such labour must in the first place be paid for in cash, 
it is readily perceived how serious the burden may be. There is surely a great 
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degree of logic in the position that where timber, which has a value as such, 
offers obstructions to the use of land for the purpose to which it is_ best 
suited, the timber value itself may justifiably be applied against the operations 
of clearing. As a project capable of financial success, how much more simple it 
is to attack a piece of timbered agricultural land, upon which the timber values 
may be made to offset clearing costs, than it is to go in upon an area where 
all timber of value has been removed—or else is subject to removal for the 
benefit of others—leaving to the one that must undertake the clearing a multi- 
plicity of stumps, with little else but hard work to apply to the clearing. 

It is by no means argued that under the beneficent clauses of a homestead 
act, settlers should be given title to valuable tracts of timber,—far better than 
that, would be the practice of disposing of timbered agricultural land by sale 
outright to the highest bidder, and leaving it to private enterprise to utilize the 
timber, and subsequently make the land available for agriculture: rather, the 
argument is that the methods under which timber is disposed of on agricultural 
Crown lands do not take into consideration the character of the land itself, or, 
if they presume to do so, the method is most assuredly not an efficacious one, and 
large amounts of agricultural land are permitted to be withheld from their 
proper use by persons speculating upon a general rise in timber values. In 
addition to preventing legitimate agricultural development, such methods throw 
out of economic balance the value of true forest lands, and by that means retard 
proper development in forestry. 

Truly, if there be any market at all for timber on agricultural lands, there 
is just as great economic waste in retaining it, as there is in the retention 
indefinitely of over-mature timber on true forest land. 

The third phase of the problem is the case where agricultural land bears 
young growth of some valuable species, for which there is no present value, and 
for which there will not develop a value for many years. Under conditions 
obtaining in this country, there is no economic justification for the preservation 
of such stands; if they are susceptible of removal, the proper treatment is to 
permit of the lands being cleared and made available to settlement at the 
earliest possible moment. After all, it must be remembered that these very 
young stands did not cost anything in their establishment; it is usually the case 
that the sum-total of the value of agricultural crops which could be raised in 
the same time which maturing of the timber would require, would far exceed the 
monetary value of the timber at maturity, if the latter were to be retained. 
While in some respects this position may be opposed to the views of some con- 
servationists, and while, from a sentimental standpoint it most certainly is dis- 
appointing to anyone having an interest in trees to see healthy young growth 
of timber removed, the matter must, after all, be considered in its economic 
aspects, and full recognition must be given to the fact that, if in agriculture lies 
the economic use of any particular tract, every step even involving the destruc- 
tion of a considerable amount of timber reproduction, should be taken to make 
it available for agricultural development. . 

Once more, it may be stated that, if the foregoing conceptions are given the 
approval which in sound economics they unquestionably merit, there will be 
almost entirely removed from the public mind the present unfortunate and 
unwarranted basis for the belief that there exists an inherent factor of conflict 
between agriculture and forestry. 

A practical demonstration of the theories outlined above, and of the 
economic loss involved in failure to make available for agriculture lands which 
are primarily suited therefor, lies in the case of some timber berths, the licenses 
to which are renewable from year to year, presumably for almost indefinite 
periods of time. Such licenses almost invariably provide for diameter limits 
below which no timber is allowed to be removed, and there are frequently other 
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provisions designed primarily to serve cases where timber is presumed to be in 
occupation of non-agricultural lands. More frequently occurs a_ blind 
adherence to such conditions, notwithstanding the fact that by so doing, 
agricultural land is withheld from its proper use. It should hardly be necessary 
to emphasize that this blind adherence to the application of routine adminis- 
tration is creative of just as many serious mistakes, and gives rise to as many 
misconceptions, as does the impractical or unintelligent adherence to established 
routine in any other activity whose many variables of condition or degree may 
require the injection of important exceptions. 

As exemplifying the importance of bringing timbered agricultural lands to 
their proper use, let us consider, for a moment, the effect of the negative policy 
upon the all-important and very irritating question of taxation. As land has 
greater value in agriculture—if it be capable of that use—than it has in timber 
production, it may under the former use be subjected to more severe assessment 
for taxation. True forest land, on the other hand, being useful for one purpose 
only—and that, a less productive one—cannot stand taxation to nearly the same 
extent. In the premises, every tract of agricultural land withheld from 
cultivation in a community either limits the community activities which may 
be carried on, or else increases the taxation which must be applied to agri- 
cultural lands used as such. Similarly, owing to the constant demand for 
improvements in any community under development, true timber lands are 
by such means called upon to pay a higher rate than is their due. 

To the general policy of confining timber production to non-agricultural 
lands, there are, of course, some exceptions. In some cases, although not often, 
in the protection of watersheds or catchment basins, it may be necessary to 
retain under forest cover areas which might otherwise be advantageously used 
in agriculture. With this phase of forestry, however, the Commission would 
be wandering too far afield from its true purpose, were it to engage in extended 
discussion. Therefore, beyond recording the fact that, where such requirements 
do apply, the timber produced on such areas may also be made to serve the 
purpose of furnishing timber supplies, the question may well be left to treat- 
ment by more scientific bodies. 

Similarly, where conditions other than the necessity of providing timber 
supplies render it desirable that limited amounts’ of agricultural land should 
be kept in forest, whether for the purpose of shelter, for aesthetic reasons, or 
to provide recreational facilities—such cases may well be left to special consider- 
ation, as they do not materially affect the questions under review by this 
Commission. ! 


THE MANAGEMENT OF TRUE FOREST LANDS 


We now pass to a discussion of the greater problem, namely, the adminis- 
tration of timber on true forest lands, which it is presumed have been, or will 
be dedicated to forest production in the form of statutory reservations. 

The retention of timber beyond the stage of maturity, even upon true forest 
lands, involves economic waste. Although timber may continue to live for 
scores or even hundreds of years after it has reached financial maturity, the 
limited growth which the individual tree puts on is entirely offset, if not 
actually more than counteracted, by losses throughout the stand by the general 
decadence therein. Therefore, except insofar as the systematizing of a plan of 
consistent annual use of timber (in order that these annual supplies may be 
properly distributed over the required term of years, until they are replaced by 
younger timber coming on) may require its retention temporarily, timber which 
has reached maturity should be cut. Entirely aside from the decadence due to 
natural conditions, it is beset with so many hazards that the only proper 
treatment is that it should be put to conservative use at the first opportunity. 
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In the conception that forest conservation involves the rentention beyond 
maturity, for future use, of timber which is now marketable, there is just as 
fundamental an error, albeit a less dangerous one, as there is in neglecting to 
adequately protect the seedling growth, the saplings, the adolescent trees, and 
the near-mature timber, which obviously should constitute the future timber 
supplies. 

Peto permit of consistent treatment of the subject, and in order that it may 
properly synchronize with the fundamental principles outlined in the previous 
pages, it is essential that in dealing further with this phase of the problem, 
we should consider timber as a crop. Unless this fundamental conception be 
applied to the timber resources, we must inevitably continue to conceive of 
the forest as a mine. Adopting the principle, it is now proposed to deal with 
various phases of the subject. 


1. REGENERATION 


While it is manifestly beyond the scope of the Commission to discuss in 
detail the technicalities of forest regeneration, there are some fundamental 
points which may well be considered. Recognizing, on the one hand, that under 
conditions of proper management and protection, timber has the power of repro- 
ducing itself naturally, recognizing, on the other hand, that starting with bare 
land, and with a quantity of seed, it is possible to secure seedling growth which 
in the course of years may be built up into a stand of timber;—it is desirable 
to consider which of these two very different methods may have the greater 
and more economical application in Canada. On the one hand, it requires no 
great degree of imagination or study to reach the conclusion that, for very 
broad areas in this country, there exists an excellent opportunity for carrying on 
timber production, without resort to the use of artificial methods such as seed- 
ing and planting; on the other hand, for areas where the soil has been entirely 
divested of tree growth, or even on areas which have been entirely divested 
of merchantable species, if any reproduction of the more desirable kinds of 
timber is to be secured, it can only be done by artificial means. 

Considering for a moment the relative cost of the two methods, and using 
by way of illustration only the most general figures, it may be stated that the 
planting up of forest areas with seedlings or transplants grown in a nursery 
may cdst anywhere from ten to twenty dollars per acre,—even more, if heavy 
transportation costs have to be met. Notwithstanding its high cost, the very 
fact that under this method, some definite and complete piece of work is being 
undertaken, the yearly results of which are clearly perceivable to the public 
as time goes on, artificial regeneration is one which appeals strongly to the 
imagination of the people in this country. More frequently, for the person who 
has got beyond the belief that forestry consists-solely of fire protection, his 
conception of forestry is that of extensive planting and growing of timber. 
While it is by no means argued that there are not extensive areas where such 
planting operations are both necessary and readily justified, it should be strongly 
emphasized that the conception that forestry consists essentially in tree plant- 
ing, is one which operates to restrict the general application of the true prin- 
ciples of forest conservation. 

Let us for the moment call to mind that probably nowhere in Canada are 
amounts greater than three or four cents per acre being expended in fire pro- 
tection work. Without further elucidation, it will surely be abundantly clear 
that the application of funds at the rate of from ten to twenty dollars per acre, 
for artificial regeneration, would over relatively small areas entirely exhaust 
the gross appropriation of public funds for forestry purposes, leaving nothing for 
the protection and administration of timber resources made available by nature;. 
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and that such treatment would result in the utter neglect of valuable resources 
now existing. It is true that in some European countries, as a result of inten- 
sive utilization of timber in years gone by, there was necessity for the adoption 
of artificial methods of regeneration. In Great Britain it was only by such means 
that the forest could be re-established. Perhaps, rather surprising to some 
people who may lean strongly toward this conception of forestry, will be the 
statement that, even in Europe, the present trend of forestry development is 
back toward the systems of natural regeneration. It has been found that, 
although it has been possible to plant and grow timber more rapidly and more 
consistently by artificial means, the method has, nevertheless some inherent dis- 
advantages entirely aside from cost, which have caused forest authorities to 
give serious consideration to returning to methods more closely resembling those 
used by nature. 

Just as a market gardener may, by the use of hot-beds and cold-frames, 
produce vegetables in shorter time than is possible under entirely natural con- 
ditions, so may we in growing timber adopt the quicker and perhaps more cer- 
tain methods of artificial regeneration; in both cases, however, the results are 
accomplished at greatly increased cost. Furthermore, as the gardener can find 
a market for the produce so derived because it becomes available at a special 
time, so may timber grown from nursery stock be profitably marketed if it 
‘happens to be so located that, by reason of low transportation costs, it is as 
cheap as, or cheaper than, wood grown in natural stands. 

Let us therefore get a clear conception of the problem. Regeneration by 
artificial methods is relatively very costly, and should only be adopted where 
the production of the species required cannot be satisfactorily secured by natural 
means. The high cost of artificial regeneration is the price we must pay for past 
carelessness in treatment of natural forest, and in some areas we must submit 
to these higher costs, if we are to have anything else than weeds and waste. 
' Having re-established the forest by that means, however, our future methods 
of forest regulation should aim once more at natural regeneration. 

For the purpose of illustration, let it be assumed that one hundred acres of 
waste land are planted with spruce seedlings at a cost, say, of $15 per acre; the 
immediate total outlay therefor being $1,500, aside from the cost of the land. 
In 50 years we may have a stand, 30 cords to the acre, or 3,000 cords in all. By 
that 4ime the original cost of replanting will at 4 per cent have accumulated to 
$10,660, to which amount must be added the accumulated value of expenditures 
made in the interval. Let us suppose that, apart from the cost of protection, 
incidental expenditures have been compensated by the value of material secured 
from any thinnings which have been made. Again, let us suppose that protection 
of the area has cost us at the rate of 10 cents per acre per year—stands which 
entail large investment in the beginning must be adequately protected; at the 
time of cutting, therefore, our accumulated protection charges have at the same 
rate of interest reached $1,526. The total cost of the stand of spruce 50 years 
hence is $12,186. Therefore, each of the 3,000 cords of wood harvested must 
carry a production cost of $4.06, aside from any rental value on the land itself, 
and also on the assumption that thinnings have carried other costs. 

Compare the foregoing to expenditures actually made in the care of natural 
woods. At best we may spend perhaps 4 cents per acre in protection (and that, 
over very limited areas only) and pratically nothing in management, other than 
charges directly attributable to the phase of utilization. Starting with a stand 
naturally reproduced, we might have twenty or twenty-five cords per acre in 
the 50 years, and our accumulated protection costs on 100 acres would be $610, 
or, taking the twenty cord stand, 30.5 cents per cord. 

It may well be asked, therefore, how our industries could possibly withstand 
the costs of artificial regeneration? The answer is simply this: by careless 
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treatment and lack of protection the industries are rapidly being driven farther 
afield for wood supplies. It does not require any great railway mileage to absorb 
in freight charges a sum greater than $4.00 per cord; when it is remembered that 
even now logs are, in many instances, driven by stream over distances that 
require two years to bring them to the mill, it will readily be seen how easily 
the charge may be absorbed. In the foregoing illustration we have set aside the 
charges on land; we have also adopted a relatively low rate of interest; it must 
not be hastily assumed, therefore, that wood can, by artificial methods, be pro- 
duced at the cost mentioned. Rather, the proper conclusion to be drawn is, that 
in the dissipation of timber resources in close proximity to forest industries we 
are rapidly bringing our timber lands to that state where it will be necessary to 
replant them with desirable species, and the raw materials must then carry a 
‘heavy production charge. Heretofore, in talking of “production cost” of timber, 
it has been our custom to include, not the cost of growing, but only the cost of 
the physical operation of harvesting, the cost of a tithe in protection perhaps, 
and the cost of transportation; and by this shiftless business calculation, we have 
left unproductive areas close at hand which, accorded proper treatment, oer 
have produced in continuity. 

Although forest protection alone cannot in all cases bring about tite? proper 
natural regeneration of desirable species, it is a factor of outstanding importance 
in determining whether or not we shall saddle ourselves with the added cost of 
artificial methods. In allowing our present losses to continue, we are doing 
nothing more than gambling as between two, three or four cents (frequently, 
a fraction of a cent) per acre toward fire protection, and real fire protection, in 
a situation that without real protection must ultimately and inevitably impose 
production costs of four, five or six dollars per cord on our raw materials; we 
are gambling the pittance, and, as frequently happens with the “long shots”, we 
are rapidly and consistently losing. When experience elsewhere dictates that 
even if we do have to resort to artificial planting to restore our neglected timber 
lands, we shall probably in any case come back again to natural regeneration, 
wherein lies the logic of proceeding fullsteam ahead to heavy production costs? 
We have had our “fling”; let us gather up the remnants and apply methods more 
characterized by sanity and providence. 

In Part I, Chapter II, Section 10, in discussing the custom of calculating 
our resources in “so-many-years’ supply” an analogy was drawn betweer this 
practice:and the principle of annuities. When we cast our eyes over the extent 
of timberland in Canada which can be made and maintained permanently pro- 
ductive, we are a faithless and supine people indeed, if we tremble before the 
responsibility, and rest content to count the years. More than that, even in such 
selfish and short-sighted calculations, we neglect even to provide that out- 
standing characteristic of the annuity system, namely, security from reduction, 
except through withdrawal of the annuity itself. 

Although, therefore, as a result of past neglect, whether it be through 
extreme cutting or through lack of protection to remaining stands, there are 
many areas where artificial methods must be resorted:to if a usable stand 
of timber is to be produced, it is senseless to talk of doing that, if we cannot 
at the same time devote far more than the one-five hundredth part to the 
protection of timber already standing. The turning away of our eyes, and of 
our endeavours, from the extensive provisions of nature, and the adoption of 
artificial methods upon a large scale, savours of the heroics of the small boy 
who turns from a good home and three square meals a day, to a temporary 
‘life in the brambles with rabbits for his daily fare, simply because it seems 
courageous to hunt rabbits and be independent. 

By all means let us re-establish the forest upon areas close to the wood 
markets, where natural regeneration is impossible; but, by all means, let us 
depend upon the cheaper, saner methods of natural regeneration wherever that 
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method can be pursued; and in order that the latter method may afford the 
results of which it is capable, let us more adequately protect the forest. If 
our efforts at protection were increased four-fold, it would only impose upon 
the wood at the time of cutting an additional cost of somewhere from fifty cents 
to one dollar per cord. Of one thing we may rest assured; if we do not afford 
more adequate protection, and even without the application of artificial methods, 
the cost of our wood will increase far more than the cost of protection, due to 
the added expense of bringing the timber for longer distances; indeed, we have 
seen it do so several times over within recent years. 


2. INTERMEDIATE TREATMENT 


The handling of timber between the time of regeneration and that of util- 
ization involves many problems of a technical nature, with which the Commis- 
sion is manifestly not in a position to deal. The occasion is seized upon, how- 
ever, to reiterate one important point, and to introduce another: (a) it is this 
period through which the timber must be absolutely protected against interfer- 
ence of any kind—the area must be reserved against other destructive use and 
against tampering and it must be protected from fire; (b) whereas, in Europe 
and some other parts of the world, there is a market for small material taken 
from the forest in the operations of thinning, and the value of such intermediate 
products is such as to more than pay for. the operation,—in this country, it is 
only in the most isolated cases that this applies; the artificial planting of timber 
demands timely thinnings, if optimum results are to be secured, and as this 
cannot here be done at a profit, thinnings impose an added cost, rather than 
being revenue-producing. 


3. UTILIZATION 


The purposes of forest production vary greatly. A forest area may be 
administered exclusively for the continual production of timber; on the other 
hand, it may be required solely for the purpose of watershed protection; or it 
may serve both objects. Even in the most extreme cases of watershed-protection- 
forests, however, it is more frequently possible, and decidedly in the interest of 
economy, that mature timber should be utilized, in order that waste may be 
prevented, and the cost of watershed-protection by this means reduced. In.a 
country where forest areas are extensive, notwithstanding the fact that the 
quality of timber may be relatively poor, there is a tendency toward tying-up 
in various forms of protection areas, valuable assets in mature timber. Although 
naturally, if the area is to serve its purpose, it must be subjected to special 
treatment, there are times and cases where great economic losses are entailed 
in absolutely preventing the removal of timber. 

On the principle that a forest is to be handled for sustained yield, the stage 
of forest utilization theoretically does, and practically should, involve the removal 
from the forest in annual or periodical instalments of an amount approximately 
equal to the gross increment in the forest for that year or period. Needless to 
say, it is physically impossible to take from the forest the actual identical wood 
which is produced in the year or period; rather, the wood available and which 
should be used, is that amount of mature timber which is equal in volume to 
the increment in the entire forest for the particular period. 

Maturity in timber is relative, and depends on many factors; in no case is 
maturity the maximum size or age which a tree is capable of attaining. Matur- 
ity is that stage at which timber reaches the point where, although it may 
increase in size and volume, it does so at a rate slower than will make it finan- 
cially profitable to retain. As between different uses for which timber is grown, 
there is variation in the time of maturity; for lumber, shingles, etc., large clear 
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logs are required; for pulpwood, much smaller trees will suffice. Finally, size 
of the individual tree is no indication of financial maturity,—a tree twenty 
inches in diameter may still be growing at a rate which justifies its retention; 
on the other hand, a tree ten inches in diameter may be suppressed and over- 
mature. Over a given forest area of considerable size, if utilization is carried 
on in one part of it to such an extent that, merely by reason of accessibility— 
and consequently, reduced cost in logging—trees are taken which have not 
reached financial maturity, whereas in other parts of the stand mature or over- 
mature trees are left uncut simply because they are more difficult to get at,— 
there is lack of economy, in that the quality of young stands is impaired, while 
areas of over-mature timber are left unproductive. 

If the forest is to be maintained in a continuously productive state, there 
are four main points which must be kept in mind during the stage of utiliza- 
tion:— 


(a) That the natura! regeneration of desirable species is required; 

(6) That the forest has to be protected until the next crop is matured; 

(c) That over a forest unit there must not be removed in one year a greater 
volume of wood than the forest can grow in one year; 

(d) That the operation must be productive of financial profit. 


With these pre-requisites in view, let us examine closely the methods actually 
pursued in Canada. First of all, there are many who will say at the outset; 
that if (d) is to be attained, (a), (6) and (c) must one or all be relegated to the 
background, as they are “entirely impracticable”, “purely theoretical”, and that 
profits cannot be earned if they be applied. Taking the latter statement at its 
value, we may at once conclude: if (d) cannot be carried out in such a manner 
that the other three are observed, then the forest cannot be maintained in a 
continuously productive state; the forest areas must continue to decline in extent 
and quality; the industries must find some other raw material; or, as is more 
frequently stated, “we will plant new forests”! 

It is entirely owing to the fact that, deluded by supposed “‘illimitable 
supplies” we have simply refused to recognize the axioms of the problem, and 
having developed our forest industry on that unsound basis, we find it difficult 
to now bring ourselves to take the action required. We assume that it would 
entirely upset our. forest industry, and that it would rob us of our markets, as 
the requisites could only be appled at increased cost of forest products; in such 
an assumption, however, we not only presume, but actually condone, the ultimate 
degeneration of the forest, of forest industries, and of thriving communities; 
either that, or we simply refuse to look ahead, we refuse to be influenced by any 
motive other than immediate and temporary gain, and in so doing, we trade upon 
the capital, soil and timber, thus robbing nature of the power to produce and 
contribute continuously to the welfare of the state. 


(a) REPRODUCTION OF DESIRABLE SPECIES 


The securing of suitable reproduction is one of the most important branches 
of silviculture; by natural methods it can only be economically done by control 
of the methods of utilization. So far as the commercial utilization of timber is 
concerned, there is only one part of Canada where there is definite and materia! 
control over logging operations, along lines which will permit of desirable repro- 
duction, namely, on the forest reserves in Western Canada. Elsewhere, from 
Atlantic to Pacific, while the methods applied may have some restricting features 
theoretically aimed at suitable reproduction, they are measures the utility of 
which have long since been exploded, not only in other countries, but here in 
Canada where they have failed of the purpose for which they were designed. 
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Although the adoption of “diameter limits” in this country was originally 
designed to assure a proportion of the stand being left for future use, the practice 
was later re-vamped as a method of securing regeneration—it being assumed 
that if all trees below a certain size were left in the forest, ample provision was 
thereby made for reproduction. While it must be admitted that at least one 
reason for which it has failed of that purpose is because the logging slash was 
also left, and frequently the entire area was destroyed by fire, there are other 
cogent reasons. In the first place, in operating virgin timber, or even in second 
or third cuttings over the same area, the leaving of all trees below a certain 
diameter—ten or twelve inches, as the case may be—does not ensure that the 
number of trees so left will act as seed trees. As previously pointed out a ten- 
inch tree may be over-mature, and certainly under the conditions assumed it is 
generally a suppressed one,—and this, the tree that is left to regenerate its kind. 
It may be one in five, or only one in ten of such trees that may bear a crop of 
vigorous seed, but the others nevertheless remain indigent, contributing nothing, 
but on the other hand, consuming soil food, moisture, and light, all of which are 
essential to the new crop. 

Very frequently the requirement to leave all trees below a specified size 
entails the retention of a greater number of trees than are taken out. There are 
certainly selection systems which are successfully used in countries where rational 
forestry is practised, but none that are successful approach in crudity this hit- 
and-miss policy of dictating in legal phraseology the size of the trees which must 
be left. If trees are to be left for reproductive purposes, they must be those that 
are qualified to serve that purpose, not the old suppressed weaklings that are 
themselves beyond recovery, to say nothing of their being incapable of giving 
birth to a thrifty new crop. Entirely aside from inability of suppressed trees to 
successfully function in the latter direction, they are all too frequently subject to 
windthrow as soon as the stand is opened. up. Particularly on areas where a 
ten-inch diameter limit has been enforced, an inspection of the logged-over lands, 
a year or two following the operations will frequently reveal a veritable jungle of 
slash, fallen trees and debris. Under sueh methods it is futile to even talk of 
satisfactory reproduction of the stand, let alone the entertaining of hopeful 
‘expectations of securing it. Moreover, many an operator would willingly have 
sacrificed a healthy, vigorous tree of large size, and better able to withstand the 
shock of opening up in the stand, if in exchange therefor he might have secured 
several of smaller size, which by the application of routine methods, he is pre- 
vented from taking. That these smaller trees are susceptible of commercial 
exploitation in many districts is all too clearly exemplified in the frequent seizures 
made over areas where trees “under-size”’ have been cut; also, on some areas 
where some operators have been ingenious enough to take improper advantage of 
exceptions made where skidding roads are required, the mileage of skidding 
roads, and the number of seven, eight or nine-inch stumps, passes understanding! 

If a selection system is required for any area, application of the diameter 
limit will unquestionably ensure the retention of a certain volume of timber, but 
beyond that, its utility has in innumerable cases been disproved. Examination 
of woodlands in almost any part of Canada, will furnish abundant proof of this 
statement; in fact, the diameter limit system seems to have the virtue, or the 
failing, of permitting the reproduction of several species other than those actually 
desired. Why then are other methods not applied, except, as previously stated, 
on the forest reserves in Western Canada; simply because the designation of 
trees to be removed, other than by written word in a contract, involves the 
physical operation of selecting the trees. To avoid the latter, and to confine 
inspection to the time after which the cutting takes place—.e., after any damage 
has been done—there are written in the license, specifications which can by that 


means only be defined by the size of timber to be removed. In other words, to 
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save money in the cost of timber administration, we enforce a system which does 
not even accomplish the purpose for which it was intended. 

The time of utilization is the most critical in the life of the forest. By what 
is then done, and how it is done, there is assuredly determined the probable 
future or character of the forest. Unless we are willing to devote something, 
even to sacrifice something, at that stage, we cannot hope to maintain the forest 
in a state which will permit or induce regeneration of the species desired. The 


presence or absence of logging slash also has a marked effect upon reproductioui. 


There are many who argue that leaving the slash is actually beneficial to the 
young growth, in that it provides shelter to the seedlings. While the number 
and varied character of the reasons advanced for the leaving of slash in the 
woods are myriad, this particular one apparently entirely ignores the fact that 
perfectly healthy stands of almost any kind of tree may be grown on a bare 
field, devoid of timber for generations, without applying thereto a layer of slash, 
notwithstanding the fact that conditions for development of the seedlings in 
such a field may not be so favourable as in the properly regulated forest. If, 
however, in such circumstances, it were argued that a layer of slash must be pro- 
vided, we would then find many to question the advisability of such action, owing 
to the cost of such treatment. 

As a matter of fact, in the foregoing obverse application of the slash problem, 
we arrive at the real reason underlying the many objections to the enforcement 
of slash disposal provisions—namely, the cost. While there may possibly be 
species of trees whose seedlings might thrive the better for some protection, the 
leaving of slash can in no measure be advanced as a necessity; indeed its 
disadvantages so far outweigh the benefits which might be derived, that were 
we to adopt it as an essential feature in forest regeneration, we would simply fly 
in the face of experience gained throughout the world. 


(b) PROTECTION 


So far as fire is concerned, the hazards attendant upon the accumulation of 
slash in the woods have been somewhat extensively dealt with in the preceding 
chapter. Before passing to a brief discussion of the economics of slash disposal, 
reference may first be made to the influence of slash upon forest insects. 

There is practically no case in which the leaving of refuse incidental to 
any use of land does not result in a deterioration of the areas so mistreated. In 
tha case of woods’ slash, the debris constitutes the breeding place of insect and 
plant parasites which contribute largely to a general weakening in the vitality 
of the timber stand. There are those who, being opposed to slash disposal, have 
the temerity to argue that the leaving of slash provides the insects with food, 
and, by so satisfying their remarkable appetites, their attacks upon growing 
timber are thus ameliorated: it were just as logical to argue that the leaving of 
corn husks and stalks in the cornfield by providing a food which will appease 
the attitude of rodents, would afford protection to the growing crop against the 
attacks of these destructive mammals; the prodigious breeding capacities of 
forest insects, and of rodents, are in the reckoning entirely overlooked. 

The number and kind of forest insects is legion; some attack only dead 
wood; others confine their attention to the living trees; still others may be partial 
to both. It must, after all, be remembered that what we know as “life” in a tree 
is confined to the tissue between the bark and the wood and to the leaves and 
buds; in the solid wood of trees, life has ceased. For these reasons, there is an 
overlapping in the attentions displayed by insects and fungi, as between living 
and dead timber. It is of interest to note here that, in the comparatively recent 
epidemic of the bark-beetle, which attacked western yellow pine, the only 
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practicable method of control which could be developed was in the utilization 
of timber infested by the insects, and the complete destruction of all slash and 
debris incidental to the operation. With this particular species of timber, control 
measures were relatively more simple, owing to the restricted distribution of 
the tree. Nevertheless, it was only by complete removal of both the merchantable 
material and slash that control could be effected. 

Coming now to the economics of slash disposal as a fire protection measure, 
we must in the first place, admit the hazard: that, surely, is self-evident, and 
being so, it is highly desirable, in fact absolutely essential, that slash disposal 
requirements should be enforced if it is economically feasible to do so. Let us 
first of all examine the basis for the arguments that it cannot economically be 
done; with very few exceptions those who adopt this position have never tried 
it,—such men can tell us all about how much they think it will cost, but never 
having tried it, they have no more justification for the utterance of positive 
statements on the subject than they would have in dictating the cost of some 
other operation in which they are entirely inexperienced. However, a few 
spasmodic experiments have been tried by operators, from which unfavourable 
results are claimed to have been obtained. There is, however, a certain amount 
of psychology to the slash disposal problem. There is probably no form of 
activity in which a greater amount of efficiency can be wasted, if the performer 
is so disposed, than in brush-disposal. If, therefore, an experiment is under- 
taken, the mental attitude of the performer will have a very great deal to do 
with the results to be obtained. If he be one who, simply because he does not 
want to have to do it, simply will not believe that it can be done, there is slight 
prospect of our getting cost figures that will show the practice is feasible. 

There is something inherently disagreeable and unattractive about the 
work of slash-disposal; lumber-jacks do not like it, and logging foremen whose 
jobs depend upon “low-production costs” dislike the very thought of it. Never- 
theless, entirely aside from the mental attitude of the operator himself, these are 
the men through whom experiments are invariably performed. The foreman to 
whom may be assigned the conduct of an experiment, is not relieved of his other 
responsibilities for low-production costs; he is simply told to try the thing and 
see what the cost may be. In the first place, the assignment of his best or average 
men to the job will increase his other costs, so he studiously avoids that; rather, 
he more frequently assigns the poorer men of his staff, men who will not be missed 
so much from the felling, the skidding or the hauling; upon the efforts of these 
inferior men the economic feasibility is determined of a phase of forest utilization, 
which, oy reason of its efficacy in reducing fire hazard, is highly desired. More 
frequent y the foreman, and even the men, are fully aware that the employer 
himself is skeptical as to the economic possibility of brush disposal, particularly 
if it is going to enhance his cost of production; under such conditions it is hardly 
to be expected that they will exert themselves unduly to demonstrate that brush 
disposal may be feasible. 

Compare the attitude just qetenee to the opposite, and very much moré 
constructive one; namely, that as brush disposal will greatly reduce the fire 
hazard, what is the very lowest cost for which it can be effected? As against 
the skeptical frame of mind under which some operators have approached 
brush disposal experiments, compare the mental attitude of the operator who 
approaches slash disposal from the viewpoint that it is by the terms of his 
license an essential requirement of his timber contract, in an actual commercial 
operation. He is faced with the necessity of disposing of his slash just as firmly 
as he is required to conform to any other condition of his contract; if he cannot 
dispose of his slash and still secure a profit from his operation, he is doomed to 
failure. Manifestly, beset by a vigorous requirement that he should do so, 
he sets about the job in a manner entirely different from the other man who 
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may simply be trying to establish as a fact some preconceived opinion that it 
cannot be done; his employees are fully apprised of the fact that it has to 
be done, and if, by insufficient attention to details of the project they saddle 
the employer with undue costs, they are rather forcibly brought to time. 

The only justifiable reason for a conclusion that brush disposal is not 
economically practicable would be that it never was accomplished at reasonable 
cost. Notwitstanding the arguments that have been repeatedly placed before 
the Commission to the effect that brush disposal would impose additional costs 
of three, four or even six dollars per thousand feet of lumber produced, the 
Commission has been at pains to enquire into costs of such operations in the 
only part of Canada where brush disposal has been ennsistentiv required and 
enforced, namely on the forest reserves in Western Canada. For a period of 
twelve years the federal forestry service has persistently developed brush 
disposal requirements as an essential feature of all sales of forest reserve timber. 
Faced with the certainty that they would be forced to perform the operation, 
timber operators in the forest reserves have been subjected to the only practical 
test as to economic feasibility which has so far been applied in Canada. Cost 
figures, all the way from 40 cents to $1.25 per. thousand board feet of lumber 
produced, have been stated, the former in some cases quoted by forestry officials, 
the latter, about the highest figure claimed by timber operators who have tried 
it. Neither figure may be taken as the final opinion of either class; in some 
cases a forest service tally will show higher costs; in others, the operators have 
admitted of slash disposal being carried on for from 75 cents to $1.00 per M. 

Whatever the exact cost may have been under the varying conditions, 
how greatly at variance are these figures with those so frequently put forward 
by the operator who has never submitted the process to practical test. With 
the latter, slash disposal is apparently an utter impossibility; with the former, 
it is an established fact. When such cases are presented to operators in regions 
where slash disposal has never been required or properly tried, the invariable 
rejoinder is that “conditions are different in our country.” It verily seems that 
the conditions in every region where there exists an inborn hostility to slash 
disposal are “entirely different”? from those which obtain in regions where 
brush disposal is successfully practised. Actually, however, the essential 
difference in conditions more frequently relates to the laws applied, and the 
attitude of both timber operators and the public, rather than to any out- 
standing difference in the conditions affecting the problem itself. A white 
spruce stand in northern Manitoba, Saskatchewan or Alberta, is directly com- 
parable to a white spruce stand in Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick or Nova 
Scotia. All of the conditions or difficulties which are presumed to render brus! 
disposal so impossible of application in the eastern provinces, are to be found 
in some parts of the prairie provinces where brush disposal is successfully 
carried on. For instance, the difficulties of burning wet brush are frequently 
urged as the preventing factor in brush disposal during the New Brunswick 
or Nova Scotia winters; can these conditions be said to exceed the wetness of 
brush piles subject to the extremely sudden thaws caused by Chinook winds 
in Alberta? Again, the danger of burning at any other time’ is frequently 
cited as the insurmountable obstacle to brush disposal in Eastern Canada; can 
the average fire hazard in any part of the east be compared to that which 
obtains in many parts of Western Canada, where droughts are frequent, and 
high winds more prevalent? In any case, as has previously been pointed out, 
if the difficulty of burning is the main deterrent, how greatly the fire hazard 
would be reduced: even by proper piling. 

It may further be pointed out that in the slash disposal operations on 
forest reserves in western Canada, the operators are in direct competition with 
other operators on licensed timber berths; in fact, in some instances, the operator 
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carries on under the two methods. How then, it may be asked, can the operator 
upon whom slash disposal is imposed compete with his neighbour; or how is 
it that the one operator will work under both methods when one must be the 
cheaper? While the Commission manifestly cannot adopt the position that the 
operation with slash disposal as a requisite is less expensive than the other, it 
has at least been drawn to our attention that the practice, efficiently carried 
out at the proper time, has some features which compensate at least in part 
for the expenditure involved. Slash disposal may require the addition of a man 
to the felling crew, but when the brush is disposed of, the subsequent opera- 
tions of skidding are rendered less difficult. It is strongly doubted that these 
compensating factors can ever entirely overcome the added cost imposed by 
brush disposal, but they naturally must have some effect in reducing it. 

All of these arguments presuppose that the process shall be efficiently car- 
ried out. Time and again, in attacking the project, operators have simply 
instructed the men to “pile and burn” it, only to find that they were required 
to return and perform the operation over again. The expense of brush disposal 
is in the handling of the brush; therefore, if it has to be handled twice, the 
operation may be twice as expensive—sometimes even more. The operator who 
realizes this, and insists on proper methods in the first place, is the one who 
shoulders the least cost of this phase of his logging operations; he is also the 
one who first realizes the possibilities in the practice, and on subsequent occa- 
sions is able to make a higher tender on the next sale, than can the operator 
who, having never attempted to secure efficiency in brush disposal, figures too 
highly upon this phase of the operation. 

Nevertheless, with the added cost, how can such operators successfully 
compete? Simply by calculating the lowest possible figure for which adequate 
brush disposal may be carried out, and which through actual experience they 
have learned, deducting that from the amount which he could otherwise bid, 
and ‘tendering on: that ‘basis. Moreover, frequently the’ operator himself 
shoulders a part of it, but, in the final analysis, the bulk of it is borne by the 
government, or more correctly, the people of Canada. This is the case where 
brush disposal is confined to one region. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
people pay, by a small reduction in the revenue received from such operations, 
it pays—in fire protection. 

This leads to another phase of the problem of brush’ disposal, and as to 
whether it should be applied. More frequently, the timber operator may incline 
too strongly to the opinion that on licensed timber lands his own view as to 
whether brush disposal is possible or not must be accepted. In Canada,, we 
boast that the people still control 85 or 90 per cent of the forest area, because, 
in addition to an interest in the timber, the soil rights have been retained in the 
Crown. In other words, we take great pride in the thought that we may 
impose such restrictions upon the uses of timber land as will ensure proper 
treatment. Can it, however, be claimed that enjoying this right, the people 
of Canada are demanding proper treatment? If so, in what direction? As a 
matter of fact, are these licensed lands being handled one whit better than the 
privately owned timber land? Still another feature in the problem is the fact 
that in the final reckoning the people must in any case, pay the cost of addi- 
tional requirements which through their governments they may impose upon 
timber operators. If, therefore, the fire hazard, and losses consequent there- 
upon, are so great that some radical steps must be taken to reduce it, even at 
increased cost of the final product, by what means or right may an individual 
operator oppose the public desire and the public necessity? 

As for privately-owned timber, if the fire hazard consequent upon accu- 
mulated slash is such as to endanger other resources, surely there exists a public 
_ right that restrictions calculated to remove or reduce the danger should be 
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enforced. That power is held and exerted by the State in many other directions 
where private property interests are involved. Wherein can a timber property, 
or the operation of it, claim exemption from restrictions which may be neces- 
sary to assure the safety of the public domain? 

In the foregoing discussion, we have struck at the roots of the slash question. 
If a satisfactory solution is to be arrived at, slash disposal requirements must 
be applied throughout the country: they must apply to both privately owned 
and publicity controlled timber lands. The methods to be applied cannot be 
entirely uniform, but at least they can all recognize that the necessity for their 
imposition lies in the hazard of slash, and that in the material reduction of that 
hazard lies the objective. Manifestly, the Commission, with its comparatively 
brief study, may not dictate the methods which should be adopted. We may 
only reiterate that the hazard of the slash is such that our rapidly dwindling 
resources cannot longer withstand the losses occasioned from this source; that 
there already exist cases where the practice is successfully carried out on a 
commercial scale; finally, that these point the way to widespread and effective 
action by the federal and provincial governments in Canada, for the prevention 
of the further accumulation of slash hazards in the timber-lands of this country. 
We anticipate the question that if Canada were to adopt such action, how would 
we compete with our great neighbour, the United States, where also there exist 
similar needs. That phase of the question we must leave until international 
aspects of forest conservation are discussed in Chapter XI. 


(c) THE USE OF FOREST INCREMENT 


The principles underlying the handling of forests for sustained yield have 
been the subject of constant reference throughout this report. It is, therefore, 
almost unnecessary to state that if a greater amount of timber be removed from 
the forest that it can annually produce, there must result a steady decrease in 
the volume of the growing stock. An area consisting entirely of mature timber 
might naturally be subjected to heavier cutting, but elsewhere provision must 
be made that an increment of corresponding volume is being obtained. 

Nowhere in Canada have these principles been applied. In those parts of 
the country where the actual increment may perhaps approximate or even exceed 
the amount annually utilized, the entire balance is disturbed by fire and other 
losses. Moreover,.as previously pointed out, we know so little as to what our 
annual increment may be, that in very few places, indeed if anywhere, hag any 
practical application of the principle of sustained yield been effected. The 
forest reserves which are under at least a crude form of management offer the 
best opportunity for immediate application of the principle. Many studies must 
be carried out before the exact state of balance can be determined, but it may 
be pointed out that when, by reason of serious depletion in timber supplies, we 
in Canada are rapidly coming to the stage where we will of necessity have to 
adopt the economic principle of sustained yield, the more we may now do by 
way of preparation, the further we may go in development of methods adapted 
to our conditions, the better and the earlier will we be able to apply proper 
business methods to the conduct of our forest business. 

For these reasons the Commission strongly urges that forest reserves 
already existing should be placed under management for sustained yield; and 
that the areas under such form of treatment should be expanded as rapidly as 
possible. By such action, we shall not only take into consideration the needs 
of future generations, but we will be recognizing the existing urgency for the 
more rational treatment of our forest resources for the benefit of the present 
generation. 
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(d) FOREST UTILIZATION AT A PROFIT 


While there are several countries where the phase of utilization is handled 
directly as a state function, on this continent we have followed the practice of 
harvesting our timber entirely through private enterprise. Although there are 
very restricted localities in this country where state operation of timber may 
not be very far distant, in the main it is entirely probable that to private 
enterprise the business of bringing the products of the forest to the markets will 


be left. If this be the case, there must continue the necessity of providing a | 


profit to private industries so engaged. 

The extent of forest industries in Canada has been discussed in some 
detail in Part I. At this stage we are not so interested in the extent of them, 
as in their continuance on a permanent basis; our interest is to determine by 
what means permanent supplies of the raw material essential to continuance of 
such industries, may be ensured. In the foregoing pages there have been 
described the various factors in present methods of utilization which operate 
against permanency in wood supplies. That the adoption of more conservative 
methods of utilization, and of more adequate fire protection, are required, has 
been made abundantly clear. How then are we to go about it? Although 
fortunes have been made in the timber industry, they have probably not been 
so frequent as has been the case in other industrial activities. Many forest 
industries of the present day are beset with financial difficulties. Their con- 
tinuance is essential to our economic development, and we must, therefore, leave 
a reasonable profit in the business. Under these circumstances we cannot simply 
say: the cost of all reforms must be borne by the industry. Rather, if we are 
to enforce methods which will ensure the reproduction of young timber; if we 
are to adequately protect our forests, and in so doing enforce slash disposal 
requirements; if we are to limit ourselves to the annual yield of our timber 
areas; and if we are to effect other requirements aimed at perpetuation of the 
forest resource; the people of Canada must in large measure shoulder the burden, 
by subjecting themselves to the inevitably higher costs of wood products entailed 
in such methods. Had we started earlier in the game, the burden would be less 
severe; but we must now face the issue under conditions which have been brought 
about by our own neglect. ‘There is nothing to be gained by attributing present 
difficulties to a past generation; the present generation has by huge industrial 
development and by careless treatment of the wood supplies—in spite of the 
examples and experiences of other nations made available for its guidance— 
been in large measure responsible for present conditions. . 

Very much apropos in the present discussion is a reference to the question 
of taxation of timber properties and timber industries. Throughout the land 
the one effort seems to be to impose such taxes, whether they be in the form of 
land rentals or business assessments, which have only one object in view, viz., 
the attaining of revenue. In many instances the method or extent of such 
charges is such as to operate against attainment of the ideals of forestry— 
permanent timber production. Very naturally a timber land owner, or even 
the holder of a timber license, who is subjected to continually increasing rates 
of taxation, sooner or later reaches the stage where he will “operate the timber 
for all it is worth” and abandon any claim to what remains; the remnants in 
such cases are frequently sheer waste, or soon become so.- Rather humanly, 
perhaps, such methods of treating timber-holders appeal rather strongly to the 
public, but they result in a constant increase in the price of wood products 
nevertheless, and the good public pays; there is, however, a stage in taxation 
where the industries must cease passing on the added costs—the stage where 
foreign competition enters into the problem. The inevitable result is that at 
this point the operator must “take it out on the timber” or go to the wall. 
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The Commission is, obviously, not in a position to-deal in detail with the 
question of forest taxation as that is of itself an intricate problem, involving 
many phases of economics. Suffice it to say that there is great merit in the 
principle of basing timber taxation upon the yield of timber-lands at the time 
of harvest, rather than upon the inequitable basis of areas and continuous 
application of charges, to get rid of which many valuable areas are subjected 
to the most destructive utilization. 

Looking at the question of taxation of timber in its broader aspects, the 
state is quite justified in expecting a profit on the business of handling a natural 
resource; is it however justified in the continuance of present practice? Seriously 
depleted as they are, must our forest resources still be called upon to pay for 
the establishment of manifold public works; are we justified in the present state 
of that resource, in extracting revenues in the ratio of six-to-one, five-to-one, or 
even four-to-one? Surely there is some other phase of our manifold. human 
activities that can be made to shoulder its proper burden. Surely something 
can be done to prevent the further diversion from their proper use of funds 
extracted from the forest. The present condition of the forest resource is in 
itself undeniable evidence that some other operation in our economic life is 
escaping its proper burden, because the revenues which are extracted from the 


‘forest and diverted to other uses, are in large measure drawn from the woods’ 


capital. 
CHRISTMAS TREES 


While really foreign to our work, the question of Christmas trees has so 
frequently been raised that at least brief reference to it will not be amiss. On 
all sides people object strongly to the permitting of extensive cutting of trees for 
this purpose. It should be pointed out that so long as use is confined to such 
trees as will properly serve the purpose,—that is, bushy trees, grown in the open, 
—there is no economic loss in the practice; indeed it is a legitimate business. 
The practice of lopping the tops from large trees merely to utilize a part of them, 
however, is strongly to be condemned. 


CHAPTER X—OTHER FORESTRY ACTIVITIES 


So far, our discussion has referred more particularly to forestry activities 
on state-controlled lands. After all, in Canada the great bulk of forest lands 
are still in public ownership, and the methods to be applied on such lands there- 
fore constitute the main problem. Aside from this, however, there are two or 
three directions in which forestry may be practised, and although in Canada steps 
which have so far been taken in this direction are very limited, it is desirable 
that some reference at least be made to them. 


(1) MUNICIPAL FORESTS 


_ Particularly in the older provinces where extensive tracts of land have, 
during past generations, been rendered practically devoid of timber, there have 
developed barren areas which, if they are to be put to some use, and if they are © 
to be prevented from causing damage to the better farm lands in thé same regions 
by giving rise to blow-sands, must be re-established with forest cover. In 
various parts of Europe municipal or communal forests have been established 
with various objects in view; in some cases for the fixing of lighter soils that are 
subject to drifting; in others to take advantage of the ameliorative effect of forest 
upon extremes of climate, and for aesthetic reasons; in others, for the protection 
and purification of the municipal water supply; finally, in some cases for the 
essential purpose of providing wood supplies. Indeed, in Europe there are some 
municipalities which have reached that happy state where the public forests 
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have become so productive that they carry in considerable measure the expenses 
of municipal administration, and thereby reduce the amount which it would 
otherwise be necessary to exact from the citizens under various forms of taxation. 

In Canada only a small beginning has been made in the development of 
municipal forests—this action being for the most part confined to the province 
of Ontario, where recently the government has provided legislation and taken 
certain action to provide assistance to municipalities who undertake the establish- 
ment of municipal forests. Although in earlier days the older parts of the 
province carried magnificent stands of timber, through continuous exploitation 
for agricultural uses timber has in many regions become exceedingly scarce. In 
fact, even the farm woodlots have been subjected to severe depletion, and in 
many instances, through lack of protection against grazing, their condition has 
seriously deteriorated. 

The possibility of accomplishing much good work in the direction of muni- 
cipal forests is not, however, confined to this province. Parts of Quebec, parts 
of New Brunswick, and perhaps even more extensively in the province of Nova 
Scotia where private ownership of lands predominates, great opportunity exists 
for the establishment of public forests, through municipal efforts, which will 
serve the local requirements of their people. Entirely aside from the question 
as to whether such municipalities have the power under their charters to engage 
in pursuits of this character, however, it may be pointed out that the only basis 
upon which reasonable development of this kind might be expected would be 
in the display of a considerable amount of interest in the whole subject by the 
governments. There are so many intricacies involved in work of this character, 
there are such great liabilities to loss, and finally so much is to be gained by the 
adoption of standard methods which ensure success, that governmental support 
and interest in work of this character is of the greatest possible moment. 


(2) PRIVATE FORESTS 


So far as the practice of private forestry over appreciable areas is 
concerned, it is in a large measure confined to the operation of various cor- © 
‘porations who, in the acquirement of timber lands, have come into possession 
of extensive tracts of privately owned land. After all it is only within compara- 
tively recent times that private corporations have shown any great interest in the 
possibilities of rational forest practice, and to a large extent the existence of 
such interest is confined to pulp companies, who on account of their large 
financial investment in plant, realize the necessity of perpetuating their timber 
supplies. While in isolated cases lumbering concerns have in a measure 
evinced a similar interest, this has not been nearly so evident as in the 
case of pulp companies. 

Nowhere may it be said, however, that private forests held by corpora- 
tions are under intensive forest management. More frequently development 
is in its initial stages, and foresters have been primarily employed upon survey 
and mapping of forests and upon the preparation of working plans, rather than 
in actually applying intensive forest regulation. In some cases, companies 
have established forest nurseries of considerable extent, and taking advantage 
of the young stock so produced, have planted up limited areas of denuded 
forest lands. In one case the nursery operated by a private company now 
contains over 20 million seedlings and transplants, and the same company 
has so far planted up some 2,500 acres of unproductive land. The few other 
companies who have engaged in this line of endeavour have planted relatively 
smaller tracts. 

In view of the fact that forest industries have, under our methods, been 
developed exclusively by private enterprise, the corporations must in some 
measure be depended upon for the development of proper forest practice. Under 
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these circumstances there is a strong desirability, if not an actual necessity, 
that the governments concerned should, even at some cost, display a vital 
interest in and give encouragement to operations of this character. It may 
also be stated that, whereas these companies also control under license large 
areas of forest lands, the governments are in a position through co-operative 
work with such companies to gradually but surely work toward the better 
management of licensed timber lands. 


3. TREE PLANTING 


The third phase of private forestry operations lies in the plantation of 
woodlots or shelterbelts. In many parts of Canada the remnants of the 
original forest furnish the farmer with an excellent basis for the retention and 
proper management of a woodlot. It is hardly necessary to enlarge upon the 
benefits accruing from farm woodlots. Although the careless treatment to 
which some woodlots are subjected would appear to indicate a lack in apprecia- 
tion of their value, still there is pretty firmly impressed in the minds of the 
rural populace the desirability of having conveniently at hand a small tract 
of timber. 

If it be considered as an essential requirement in any farming community 
that there should be at least some part of the area retained under forest cover, 
the consumption must also include the premise that the woodlots should be 
properly handled. A very great deal is done by the various governments in 
this country for the guidance and advice of farmers in the production of 
regular products of the farm, and there just as surely devolves upon the same 
governments the necessity for providing every encouragement and help in 
proper treatment of the woodlot. The value of woodlots from the standpoint 
of economic production on the farms in Canada has been rather fully elucidated 
in Part I, Chapter X, Section 6c. It is there pointed out that the production 
of wood products on the farm is vastly greater than it is by the average person 
believed to be. Under such circumstances the engagement of governments in 
pursuits aimed at the improvement of the methods under which farm woodlots 
are handled is fully justified by the economic requirements of the country. 

Excellent opportunity in this direction exists in the eastern provinces. In 
Ontario, for instance, the government does evince a certain amount of interest 
in these problems. It may be pointed out, however, that the work is one 
which should be carried out over broad regions. Great economic loss is 
involved if in one particular region large sums of money are expended in the 
planting up of new woodlots when in another part of the province, through 
careless treatment on the part of owners, woodlots may rapidly be degenerating. 
In Quebec, and also more particularly in the provinces of New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, excellent opportunities exist for government activity in the better 
development of farm woodlots. 

Perhaps, however, the desirability of woodlots is more thoroughly 
appreciated. by the farmer who does not happen to possess any timbered lands 
than it is by any other individual. Although tree planting is very necessary in 
some regions where timber may be a natural product of the soil, there are 
other districts in which, during the period of civilization at least, no timber 
stand has existed, and where, if anything of this nature is to be brought about, 
afforestation is necessary. The best example of this condition exists in some 
parts of the prairies, in the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. 
In these provinces the need for tree planting was thoroughly recognized by the 
federal government, and some twenty years ago action toward a definite 
policy of tree planting was inaugurated. The preliminary steps consisted in 
the acquirement of suitable land and the establishment at Indian Head, 
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Saskatchewan, of a forest nursery station. From this station, and also from a 
similar one further north in the province, there have, since their inception, 
been distributed some seventy million seedlings and cuttings. At the present 
time the annual distribution from these stations is in the neighborhood of 
five million per year. All of these seedlings and cuttings are distributed with- 
out cost other than transportation charges to many thousands of farmers 
located throughout the treeless portions of the prairie provinces. 

At times exception has been taken by various persons to the continuance of 
this policy of free distribution of planting material on the ground that it 
constitutes undue interference with commercial enterprise. If there is one 
thing which is essential, however, to the success of any scheme of this character 
it is that the farmer must be required to perform certain fundamental duties in 
order that the trees planted may have a reasonable chance of development. 
In all cases where trees are disposed of free of charge, therefore, definite 
requirements both in preparation for the planting and in the subsequent treat- 
ment of the plantation are imposed upon those who take advantage of the 
scheme. By this means the Forest Service is better able to ensure success in 
the undertaking. 

Aside from the foregoing, however, the position may also be advanced 
that inasmuch as people situated in treeless parts of the country are ealled 
upon to contribute by various means of taxation to the consolidated revenue of 
the Dominion, they have, perhaps, some inherent right to the benefits accruing 
in the application of forest policy and the expenditure of forestry funds. It 
may quite reasonably be argued, therefore, that entirely aside from the fact that 
the requirements imposed upon the farmer under consideration of free planting 
material the latter has every right to expect some help, some advice, and some 
guidance in the establishment of a shelterbelt or woodlot upon his farm in a 
region which has not.been by nature endowed with such advantages. 

In the province of Ontario, and also in Quebec, similar operations are carried 
out by the forest services, although to more limited extent. Naturally, in the 
eastern provinces where in any case timber is more frequently found growing 
under natural conditions, there has not been the same necessity for the adoption 
of large scale methods in tree planting. 

Aside from its direct benefits to the farms or communities affected there- 
by, it may be pointed out that work of this character contributes very generally 
to the education of people throughout the country as to the value and advant- 
ages of the timber. If the government neglects to display some active interest 
in the timber needs of a timberless country, and confines its attentions’ and 
expenditures entirely to the timbered regions, it can hardly expect that the 
people of the former will be very active in support of reformative measures, the 
only effect of which is perceptible to them in the form of increased cost of 
wood material. Here, therefore, exists a very important reason for which 
people in treeless portions of the Dominion can be made to see that the benefits 
of the proper forest policy accrue to the people of the Dominion generally. 

For the purpose of bringing the operations for tree planting—i.e., artificial 
regeneration—so far as they have been developed in this country, into true 
perspective with the work of management of natural timber lands, it may be 
pointed out that at the present time the total area of private plantations in 
existence in Canada probably does not exceed 50,000 acres, including shelterbelts, 
planted woodlots, and true forest plantations. Although work of this character 
must manifestly not be permitted to restrict the efforts put forward for the 
proper management of our natural forests, it is at once obvious that when such 
large areas of waste lands are to be found, and when there are regions so 
greatly in need of the benefits to be derived from forest cover, the various 
governments in Canada should greatly increase their interest in, and facilities 
for, tree planting work. 
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(4) SILVICULTURAL RESEARCH 


One of the most essential requisites in the formulation of management 
plans for any forest area or region is a comprehensive knowledge of the 
silvicultural requirements and growth conditions in the various individual tree 
species, and in the numerous associations of these species which occur under 
natural timber conditions. Obviously, if any extensive knowledge is to be 
obtained on the subject of increment within the forest, it is necessary ‘that 
detailed studies should be made to ascertain the rates at which the forest is 
actually growing; further than that, it 1s necessary to ascertain by what method 
of silvicultural treatment the natural or ordinary rates may be increased in 
order that the forest may be made to produce the maximum possible results. 

So far, work of this character in Canada has been extremely limited. 
Most of the forest organizations have been so busy with problems relating to 
forest protection and timber administration, that as yet they have not been 
able to give adequate attention to this most important work, nor indeed have 
they been able to secure sufficient financial provision to enable them to expand 
in this direction. Although several of the provincial services have engaged 
in isolated studies of specific problems, it is more particularly in the federal 
organization that the development of these lines of work has primarily been 
brought about. The latter service through co-operation with the provincial 
services, and also with the timber owners, has made an excellent beginning in 
silvicultural studies, and with the exception of the province of Nova Scotia, 
where no forest service exists and consequently co-operative arrangements 
have therefore not been feasible, some work of this character is carried out in 
every province of the Dominion. By the establishment of forest experiment 
stations in New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario, excellent plans have been 
laid for the detailed study of some of the more vital problems affecting the 
timber stands of eastern Canada. In the West, similar studies have been 
initiated on forest lands under the control of the Federal Government. 


(5) FOREST PRODUCTS RESEARCH 


The term forestry more properly relates to the production of timber crops. 
Forest conservation, however, involves not only the proper care and use of grow- 
ing timber, but extends into the economic use of forest, products, in order that the 
drain upon the timber resources may be kept within reasonable bounds. A 
definite function of the federal forest service, therefore, is in the conduct of 
forest products research which aims at the development of methods under which 
the final wood product may be made to serve more efficiently, and for a longer 
time, the needs of the people. It includes a detailed study of the chemical and 
physical properties of wood, including anatomy, testing, seasoning, and preserva- 
tion; it includes also the study of the products of timber other than the wood 
itself, involving research in wood distillation; finally, it includes detailed in- 
vestigation into all forms of industry which have as a basis the use of wood or 
other timber products. 

It is unnecessary for the purposes of this report to enter into detailed 
discussion regarding the operation of the Forest Products Laboratories; suffice 
it to say, that the federal organization has a main laboratory established at 
McGill University at Montreal, where all lines of forest research are carried out, 
and as a branch to this institution there is a timber testing station at Vancouver, 
British Columbia. Between the two of them they serve the function of making 
the necessary studies and fundamental experiments, and at the same time furnish 
technical service to the various forest industries, many of whom have come to 
recognize the institution as a vital aid in their proper economic development. 
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CHAPTER XI—SOME INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF FOREST 
CONSERVATION AND SOME COMPARISONS 


So far, our treatment has been entirely confined to Canada, and the subject 
might well be so confined, were it not for the fact that there are some general 
relations which may have some effect at least upon the degree to which conserva- 
tion is practised. Although these relations cannot be dealt with in detail, some 
general references may be of interest. 

Let us consider Canada as a nation supplying softwoods in greater or lesser 
degree to various countries throughout the world; eliminating the United States 
for the moment, just why is it that we ¢an enter the softwood markets of Europe, 
India, Australia, Japan and other countries, some of whom have very consider- 
able supplies of the softwoods? Firstly, it is because we have relatively greater 
quantities; secondly, because we can lay down our forest products more cheaply 
in those countries than they can be produced there. But why is this the case; 
how is it that we can sell our softwoods to India, when in the Himalayas there 
are very extensive softwood forests? Why can we market softwoods in Great 
Britain when there are extensive coniferous supplies much closer at hand in the 
Baltic countries, and particularly in Russia? There are several reasons, among 
which may be cited the following: (a) having a greater supply per capita we 
place less appreciation upon the actual value of wood: having always obtained 
it in abundant quantities at relatively low cost, we seem to regard more modestly 
the monetary value of wood, than do other countries; (b) in taking out our 
timber, we do not call for the close utilization demanded in other countries; we 
condone the removal of only the better material, leaving large quantities to rot 
in the woods, and obviously, this permits of marketing at lower cost; (c) we 
permit the removal of timber under systems that do not properly provide for 
regeneration of the stand: in our methods of management, nothing which in any 
manner approaches the condition implied in the term “ forestry ” obtains; in other 
words, as our forests are not handled for sustained yield, we do not pay the 
operating costs of such a system of management, and consequently our wood is 
sold to the logger at lower stumpage rates, and taken out more cheaply; and, 
(d) we do not even charge up against our wood the cost of adequate fire protec- 
tion, for, as has previously been explained, nowhere in Canada is sufficient 
protection afforded. 

If there be any doubt as to the accuracy of the foregoing, it is only necessary 
to examine the supplies now available, and the export trade in forest products, 
of various parts of Canada, and the proof will be found therein. In years gone 
by, Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia did a large foreign trade 
in timber products. When, however, the square timber from Ontario and Quebec 
vanished, particularly the white pine, exports from these two provinces were 
measurably curtailed. So long as Ontario and Quebec continued to supply high 
grade lumber of pine or spruce, they, along with New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia continued to export to the Kuropean market. ‘As timber became less acces- 
sible to tide-water shipment,. however, exports decreased. Finally, although 
other factors, such as present rates of exchange, and the cost of labour, un- 
doubtedly bear upon the situation, in many parts of eastern Canada the supplies 
of high grade lumber have become so scarce that the opportunities for competing 
in the European market, which is a particular one, are in large measure restricted. 
In earlier days, the eastern mills used bigger logs which furnished a large per- 
centage of high grade lumber; to-day, the timber to be seen in the log-pond of 
almost any mill in these provinces offers indeed a sight in sad contrast with the 
experience of former years; while naturally, if timber is used to a five or six inch 
top, this constitutes closer and better utilization; nevertheless it does not provide 
the high grade materials which will stand ocean freight rates, or satisfy the de- 
mands of fastidious foreign markets. 
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The European market has, therefore, been in great measure curtailed, so 
far as the eastern provinces are concerned, and this has been brought about 
by constant diminution in the proportion of sizable logs obtainable. By cutting 
out, in the early days, the larger logs, discarding much of the smaller material, 
and slowly but surely reducing the sizes, these provinces are now at the stage 
where there is great difficulty in competing in overseas trade. The eastern 
provinces clearly illustrate that, even without having added the costs of proper 
management and adequate protection, the natural trend in a country where 
wood supplies have at one time been plentiful is toward such extreme reduction 
in supplies that a crisis impends before remedial measures are taken. 

Consider on the other hand, British Columbia; logs, of a size which would 
arouse the most envious interest of the eastern sawmill man, are shattered in 
logging operations, left in the woods, or destroyed in the slash-fire. With an 
abundance of high grade material, British Columbia can and does ship her 
lumber to Europe by way of the Panama canal; in fact, she can even lay down 
at some eastern Canadian ports certain classes of material that now rapidly 
-obtain a market, whereas in by-gone years they would have failed ON in 
competition with local products. 

Considering now, the United States—our’ closest. and best market; just 
why is it that we can compete there, when that country has softwood supplies 
two and a half times as great as our own? The cost of installing logging equip- 
ment and sawmill machinery is less in the United States than it is with us; 
in some districts at least, labour is cheaper, when the supply, the hours, the 
demands as to sustenance, climatic conditions and in some measure, the general 
efficiency, are considered; with a larger population, the quantities and vary- 
ing grades of lumber supplied may be absorbed within a much shorter radius; 
all of these factors contributing to the advantage of the American operators, 
then, how should we be able to compete with them?—Because notwithstanding 
their greater actual supply, having a population some thirteen or fourteen times 
as large as our own and rapidly increasing, their relative supplies, if used 
exclusively for domestic consumption, would provide for their requirements in 
the ratio of one-to-five, as compared to ours. Including however, the consump- 
tion for domestic use and for export, the United States consumes softwoods in 
quantity close upon eight times as great as the total cut of softwoods in Canada. 
That the latter figure is not greater, is due very much to larger per capita con- 
sumption of softwoods for pulpwood in Canada. Under these circumstances, 
the American people, fully aware of their greater number, probably in many 
cases labouring under the belief that the ratio of consumption is even higher 
than indicated above, and having for this reason been brought closer to that 
appreciation of impending shortage in supplies,—consequently place a relatively 
higher value upon wood than do we. Under these circumstances stumpage 
rates generally are higher; timberlands are more heavily taxed; more money 
is spent in fire protection, and finally, utilization methods show greater care. 
All of these faetors enhance the cost of domestic wood products, and permit of 
our own products competing in the American market. | 

Wherein lies the moral? Simply in this: almost every civilized nation 
in the world to-day attributes to wood a higher intrinsic value; spends more 
in its protection and management; insists upon more economical utilization; 
cemands more by way of stumpage;—than we do in Canada. Under the opera- 
tion of these factors, we compete, but we do so at the expense of our own forest 
ecnditions, until, as in the case in some parts of Eastern Canada, the time 
arrives when so far as European competition is concerned, the grades of 
material we can supply do not meet the foreign requirements. 

The question may well be asked; if the foregoing are the underlying reasons 
for our temporary success, with competition as keen as it is, how could we 
expect to compete in the foreign markets if we were to adopt even the rudi- 
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mentary principles of proper forest management, and thus enhance our cost? 
Enlarging the problem, how can the North American continent compete against 
cther countries if more conservative and hence more costly methods be applied? 
As between this continent and Europe—there is in Europe a general desire 
instilled in the people to conserve their supplies, but, being in financial straits, 
and having to compete against this continent, they in some cases, overcut the 
annual yield, and thus decrease their annual woods’ charges by reduction in 
the efficiency of management. If the competition from the American continent 
were less keen, they would not sacrifice good management to the same extent. 
If competition from this continent, however, were more severe, probably more 
of the principles of proper forest management, in certain parts of Europe at 
least, would go by the board. 

Similarly, as between Canada and the United States—the latter is spending 
more in protection and management of her forests; the financial burden borne 
by her forest industry is greater—both in spite of competition from Canada. 
The question arises,—if Canada were to increase her expenditure for protection 
and management; if she were through additional charges upon operators 
(collected ultimately, of course, from the consumer of timber products) would 
not our American neighbours themselves, feeling a temporary relief at least, see 
Er gi a, for the better, if more expensive, treatment of their timber 
ands? 

After all, is not this what is happening all the time? One nation adopts 
a policy aimed at better methods in some phases of its administration; other 
nations follow. In so far as this situation applies to forest resources, the unfor- 
tunate feature of it is that it apparently takes a nation well nigh on the brink 
of exhaustion to start things working in the opposite direction. By way of 
analogy,—several commercial concerns in severe competition go through a stage 
of price cutting, until they are selling below cost; one or two go to the wall, 
giving slight relief; another two or three raise prices a little, to, or above, the 
cost of production, and the balance have the choice of doing likewise or going 
out of business. In this enlightened age we even have abundant evidences of 
“ fixing prices up”’, rather than cutting them down! A little of the same prin- 
ciple, in conservation,—applied as between regions of a country as between 
countries of a continent, as between continents—will do much for the relief of 
all. Most assuredly, if in Canada we are selling our wood supplies more cheaply 
than we can, even under the crude methods which we follow, reproduce them, 
we are truly engaging in a process that is nothing more than “ price-cutting ”; 
we are eating into our capital, precisely in the same manner as the commercial 
price-cutter who must disturb some fund other than legitimate profits to offset 
the’ cuts”. 

In view of the timber situation in that country, the United States can well 
afford to subject her forest industries to reasonable competition. In any par- 
ticular forest industry in that country, there is just as much desire for pro- 
tection from severe competition as is the case in any other industry; but, not- 
withstanding the fact that outside competition could in a considerable measure 
be overcome by the reduction in protection charges, taxation and the like, in the 
United States these charges are maintained on a higher level, even, than they 
are in Canada. Before proceeding with the discussion of the main subject, and, 
recognizing American operators as our chief competitors, both in the United 
States and in other parts of the world, it will be well worth while to draw some 
comparisons in the degree to which conservation measures are applied in that 
country and in Canada. 

As previously stated, the United States has two and a half times the sup- 
ply of softwood timber that we have, but about 80 per cent of it is in private 
ownership. On account of a much larger population, however, as a nation they 
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have earlier been brought to a realization of impending shortage in supplies, 
particularly in some districts; the fact that 80 per cent of their timber is 
privately owned is therefore significant; it indicates that, in spite of the fact 
that only one-fifth of the timber resources are subject to government control, 
they have as a people seen fit to impose upon themselves measures of conserva- 
tion considerably in advance of, and involving greater expenditure than, require- 
ments of similar character in Canada. Owing to many political divisions in 
the United States, it is obviously out of the question to make a complete com- 
parison between forestry activities in that country and Canada. We may, 
however, take the federal organizations,—in each case, they comprise the most 
extensive organization, and carry on their work over widespread areas. 

The United States Forest Service administers 157 million acres of National 
Forest lands. Of this acreage, some 3 million acres is situated in the Eastern 
States, most of it having been acquired by repurchase under the “ Weeks Law”; 
204 million acres in Alaska; and 133 million acres in the western States, the 
latter directly comparable to the 22 million acres of forest reserves under control 
of the federal forestry service in western Canada. It will be immediately noted 
that the area of federal forests in the western United States is about six times as 
great as that of the federal forests in western Canada. On all federal forests in 
the United States the expenditure is upwards of $6,000,000. In Canada about 
$650,000 is spent in their upkeep and development; in addition however, the 
Canadian service is responsible for protection on some 180 million acres of 
unreserved timberlands, upon which the expenditure is about $225,000. From 
the foregoing, it is at once perceived that not only have our neighbours gone 
a very great deal farther in the dedication of lands to permanent forest pro- 
duction, but in their protection, management and development, they make very 
much more liberal financial provision. 

Special mention may be made of the national forests in eastern United 
States. Previously, the great bulk of timberlands in the east had passed into 
private hands, but in 1911 the “Weeks Law” made provision for the repurchase 
of absolute forest lands. By reason of great complications. in State boundaries, 
due to the many political divisions, and also owing to a certain lack of State 
interest, it was considered to be in the national interest that public forests 
should be established. In a period of twelve years about 2 million acres have 
been purchased with a total expenditure of over 10 million dollars; this added 
to other public lands, brings the total area of National Forests in the eastern 
States to over 3 million acres. This indicates a phase of federal activities in 
forestry unknown in Canada. The claim is not made that conditions in Can- 
ada demand a similar method here, but it nevertheless clearly demonstrates 
that in United States clear recognition has been given to the principle that, 
regardless of conditions of land tenure, the national government must take a 
direct interest in the betterment of forest conditions and forest policy from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 

This conception is even more clearly exemplified in the recent enactment of 
the McNary-Clarke Bills, in the United States Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, respectively. After a thorough enquiry by a Committee, that body 
recommended and secured the passage of the Bills referred to; by which the 
federal government has committed itself to yearly statutory appropriations of 
$2,700,000 to be devoted to co-operative work with the individual states in 
forestry. Of this amount $2,500,000 is appropriated for co-operative fire pro- 
tection, and for the investigation of forest conditions and the studies of forest 
taxation. The balance of $200,000 is appropriated in two equal amounts for 
co-operation with the individual states in tree planting, and in the development 
of shelterbelts and woodlots. The same bill makes further provision for the 
creation of additional national forests, thus continuing and augmenting the 
policy inaugurated many years ago. 
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Here indeed is an example of constructive statesmanship. That the federal 
government, in addition to over six millions now spent in forestry work, should 
make available upon the principle of state co-operation, an annual fund of 
nearly two-and-three-quarter million dollars, the great bulk of which is for forest 
protection, the balance for the upbuilding of new forests, assuredly indicates that 
our neighbours have awakened to the peril with which their forest resources are 
beset. Other examples, in State forest activities, might be cited; indeed many 
lessons may be learned from private organizations in that country; but the 
federal example will suffice to establish the argument that Canada is seriously 
lagging behind her most important competitor, in the appreciation which is 
attached to, and the protection afforded, her forest resources. 

It surely requires no further argument to demonstrate the weakness of our 
present condition; it is surely evident that if we do not apply relatively as 
great, or perhaps even greater, effort in forest conservation, our resources must 
continue to decline to that state where we shall be unable to compete. While 
there is room for collaboration with our neighbours on matters of forest policy, 
the stage has long since been passed, when we may afford to merely follow in 
measures of conservation, It is puerile to urge that unless our neighbours do 
something, it is impossible for us to do that thing. Indeed, the situation demands 
that, benefiting so far as we can from the experience of other nations, we should 
strike out for ourselves and march forward on a policy which has as its basis 
the perpetuation of the forest resources. We are prone to proclaim our inde- 
pendence, and our national vigour; let us sweep aside misgivings as to what may 
happen if we pursue better methods of forest management, if we continue in 
our present course we shall ere long have little to conserve, and of what avail 
will markets then be? If on the other hand, we embark on a policy. that aims 
at the proper protection and development of our forests, we will not alone be 
the gainers; all nations are anxious and waiting to apply the principles of con- 
servation, but as is the case in all other lines of activity the “price-cutter” while 
he lasts, sets the pace in the application of the economic law of capital and 
legitimate profits. 


CHAPTER XII—CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


As typifying relative attitudes in certain parts of Europe, in the United 
States, and in Canada, respectively, we may use an analogy........ PAD ah Ears 
and “C” are three individuals of different age; of different degree, in possession 
of world means; and of different temperament, largely the result of environment. 
“A” has, through the thrift of his forefathers, become possessed of an estate 
which, although not so restricted as to prevent him from tampering with the 
principal, consists largely in sound investments which furnish the wherewithal 
for his comfortable existence. In addition to the estate, however, he inherits 
also a spirit of providence, wisdom, and of responsibility. He goes through life, 
living upon the just profits of his property, and in addition to living a life 
of contentment, he dies in the knowledge that he has not dissipated his estate; 
he has fully met his responsibilities............ (Europe). 

“B” is the son of a race, the first of which suddenly came into possession 
of a huge estate, far surpassing in extent the more modest belongings of “A”. 
His forefathers, however, were not so provident; some parts of the estate were 
so inaccessible that they were unable to tamper therewith; but for that which was 
accessible, they dissipated in great degree the capital therein. Nevertheless, when 
“B” arrived upon the scene, he received an inheritance which, although sadly 
reduced from its original value, was still of relatively large proportions. He 
inherited also the improvidence of his ancestors, and carried on along lines very 


similar to those pursued by them. By reason of past dissipation of some of the 
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more desirable properties, he has perforce to be a little more careful, but he 
nevertheless neglects to resuscitate those parts which have been mistreated, and 
continues to eat into the capital of the remainder. Having raised a large family 
of twelve* children, however, he becomes obsessed with the fear that continued 
dissipation of his estate, although it would permit of greater luxury for himself 
and his family, will in the end provide only a parsimony for each one of them; 
having before him, also, manifold examples of the failure of businesses con- 
ducted along similar lines, he feels that perhaps even he may in his later years 
feel the pinch. He realizes that, having lived in affluence, his friends, knowing 
the extent of the estate of which he became possessed by inheritance, will think 
unkindly of him if he should leave it impoverished. His pride is touched, and 
he sets about to moderate his yearly demands, and to save his resources from 
further depreciation; realizing the pleasure and virtue in‘his changed life, he 
goes even further and endeavours to build it up slowly but surely, so far as his 
circumstances and his energy may permit..:..............4. (Unitea States). 

“C” comes of similar stock, and becomes possessed of an estate which has 
gone through a process somewhat similar to “B’s”. Having only one* child, he 
is not at such an early stage obsessed by fears that have harried “B”. With a 
very small family he may put on more “side” than can “B” with his twelve; 
notwithstanding the fact that his actual estate is less than half what “B’s” may 
be, he feels and tries to demonstrate to the world that he really has more. By 
the extent to which he relatively exceeds the annual expenditure of ‘‘B”’, is deter- 
mined the time at which “C”, too, is stricken with fears as to the future income 
forehimseli and his \famualyofivone ssi!) 4 208 (Canada). 

In every-day business life, measures are frequently taken to forestall the 
sequence of events portrayed above. Many men who have accumulated for- 
tunes place the handling of their estates in the hands of a trust company, or 
other reliable executors, who may be depended upon to preserve the assets, and 
thus protect the good name of the family in the community, 

In observance of similar principles, the people of a community, of a prov- 
ince, or of a country, formulate a constitution and elect a government to trans- 
act their public business, and to preserve the estate of which they are collec- 
tively possessed. As we do in almost every other line of human activity, there- 
fore, can we not apply the same principles of wisdom, providence, and foresight 
in our treatment of the forest resources? Our governments are elected, not only 
for the purpose of collecting revenue and making expenditures, but also for the 
business-like administration of our natural assets. We expect governments to 
look to our own welfare, but, unless we demean ourselves as a nation, we must 
expect them to preserve the assets of the state. We take good care to see that 
future generations shall participate in the costs of preserving the state by war- 
fare during our generation: we therefore have the responsibility of maintaining 
the natural assets in a state of productivity, that future generations in turn may 
have the wherewithal to pay. 

So much for our national responsibilities,—we have still others which con- 
cern our internal economy. In bestowing upon those provinces which control 
their natural resources the monetary benefits to be derived from the manage- 
ment of their timber wealth, Confederation did not absolve them from the 
responsibility of so conducting their forest business that they would contribute 
also to the national welfare; nor did Confederation absolve the federal govern- 
ment from exercising a national interest in and responsibility for the application 
of proper care of the forest heritage of the Dominion. Functions, as between 
the Provinces and the Dominion, are intricately interlaced; there are extremes 
to which neither one should go, or can go, without infringement upon the auton- 
omy of the other; but jointly, they bear a great responsibility in seeing that such 


*The population of the United States being some twelve or thirteen times thet of Canada. 
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measures as may be applied will redound to the national advantage. We are 
one people; as a unit, we extract national revenues and apply expenditures 
throughout the Dominion in other lines of activity. Similarly, as application of 
the principles of conservation demand concerted action, we must as a united 
people formulate and apply such methods as will observe those principles. 

It has been shown that in the Maritime Provinces the timber situation is 
very serious, not only as a result of fire and other losses, but also through 
depletion due to excessive utilization; it has been demonstrated that in Quebec, 
Ontario, and in the Prairie Provinces, a serious situation exists in solution of 
which the fire problem and utilization methods play a vital part; it has been 
made clear that in British Columbia, although the timber resources exceed those 
of the balance of the Dominion, here too, serious inroads have been made upon 
the forest by fire, and that methods of utilization are wasteful. Yet, we cannot 
simply say: as resources are exhausted elsewhere, British Columbia will supply 
the need; such a conclusion involves the leaving unproductive of the greater . 
part of the land area of all other provinces, when they can and should be made 
productive. 

Our past neglect has, it is true, brought us to that stage where, during 
the process of rehabilitating the forest resources in other parts of Canada, we 
must in a measure depend upon British Columbia. Owing to the limited extent 
to which the latter province can participate in agricultural development, as 
compared to other provinces where opportunities in that direction are much 
greater, does not this very condition of itself lead to the conclusion that the 
people of Canada, represented by the federal government, have a direct respon- 
sibility in the preservation of the forests in British Columbia? If there be justi- 
fication for the expenditure of relatively large sums of money in the develop- 
ment of agriculture in other provinces, in order that they may produce in greater 
volume, is there not a similar justification for the exercising of greater interest 
in the forest problems of British Columbia? Likewise, the forest problems of 
other parts of the Dominion, being of national consequence, demand the display 
of federal interest. To bring these matters into their true perspective, we must 
cease so closely confining our attention to the revenue-producing aspects of 
the forest resources; we must recognize some of the national aspects of the 
problem of forest conservation, and apply ourselves as one people to their solu- 
tion. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


From the evidence as to the extent of our forest resources, presented in 
Part I, and from the description of the shortcomings in our present methods of 
handling those resources, it is only necessary to conclude that definite, radical, 
and constructive steps in forest conservation are of transcending importance if 
Canada is to protect and further develop her forest industries, and as a country 
to engage in world trade in forest products. We are still dissipating our woods’ 
capital, perhaps more than any other nation in the world; our forest industry is 
a gigantic one, and even if we are to consider only the preservation of that, we 
must conserve the raw materials on which it depends. 

Fully recognizing that, as a non-technical body, we are not called upon to 
go into detailed recommendations regarding the intricacies of forestry practice 
which are manifestly the concern of the technical forest services, the Commis- 
sion has in the foregoing pages attempted to point to the practical weaknesses 
and the business shortcomings of our present methods. Based upon those explan- 
ations, there are presented herewith the recommendations which the Commis- 
sion has to offer, strongly urging that all of them are essential to the formulation 
and execution of a rational forest policy in Canada. Although the Commission 
was appointed under federal authority, we have during the course of our studies 
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been imbued with a pressing duty to apply ourselves to provincial as well as 
federal problems, as they are intimately related; for these reasons we have con- 
sidered the whole problem. 


.1. LAND CLASSIFICATION 


(a) That the federal government should pursue more vigorously the classi-~ 
fying of lands which come under its control, with a view to assigning them to 
permanent forest production. The technical organization for this work already 
exists: it requires expansion and greater financial support. 

(6) That provinces which control their own resources should develop local 
machinery for land-classification work, and within their boundaries apply the 
procedure outlined in (a). 

(c) That, owing to the existence in all provinces of the Dominion of large 
areas of unproductive land quite capable of producing forest crops, and to the* 
national necessity that these lands should be put to economic use, it is incumbent 
upon the Federal Government, in addition to treating with lands directly under 
its control, to foster by whatever means or methods may be possible, a con- 
sistent and comprehensive plan of land-classification for all lands where there 
is question as to the proper economic use, throughout the Dominion. Great 
economy will be effected if the Provinces co-operate with the Dominion and 
concede to the latter the responsibility of bringing about standardized methods 
in this work. 


2. DEDICATION oF ForEST LANDS 


(a) That Dominion lands already classified as true forest lands should be 
permanently assigned to forest production by their creation as National Forests; 
and that, as and when additional areas are classified as such, they too should be 
permanently dedicated. 

(b) That similar action be taken in those provinces where direct control 
_ is exercised in forestry matters; and that in Nova Scotia, in particular, definite 

provision be made, and concrete action be taken by the province, for the 
dedication as provincial forests of all timber lands remaining in the Crown, and 
the addition thereto of forest areas which may be acquired by purchase at 
reasonable cost, to the end that a reasonable proportion of the forest lands of 
that province may be placed and managed directly under public control. 

(c) That the federal government exert all possible efforts in assisting to 
the consummation of the objects outlined in (6), so that, throughout the 
Dominion, there may be developed a complete chain of publicly owned forests. 
The position is not taken that all true forest lands should be in public owner- 
ship, for that might stifle initiative; rather, that each province should have 
within its boundaries considerable areas of publicly owned and managed forests, 
in order to ensure continuity in supplies for forest industries, and to provide 
protection to stream flow. 


3. Forest LEGISLATION 


(a) That the federal government should thoroughly revise its forest legis- 
lation in such a manner as to make a clear definition of its forest policy, and 
more adequately provide for enforcement of principles of that policy upon lands 
subject to federal control; and that such legislation should make thorough pro- 
vision for other forestry activities consequent upon the responsibilities of the 
federal government in developing, through co-operation with the provinces, a 
national forestry policy and program of Dominion-wide application. 
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(6) That provinces exercising control over their forest resources should 
thoroughly review the legislation in which the forest policy is defined, and upon 
the basis of which their respective forest services operate, bringing into clearer 
definition the essential requirements of the policy, and providing for proper 
management of their forest lands. In cases where no comprehensive forest law 
now exists, action toward that end should be taken without further delay. 
There is no province or region in Canada where modern forest legislation is not 
urgently required for the proper conduct of the forest business. 

(a) That for the accomplishment of both (a) and (6) the federal govern- 
ment, as far as the limitations of provincial autonomy may permit, exercise such 
effort as may be within its power to encourage and develop greater uniformity 
in forest legislation throughout the Dominion. 


4. Forest AUTHORITIES 


(a) That the federal government under the authority of more adequate 
legislation, suggested in 3a, above, should thoroughly reconstitute and enlarge 
its present forest service, centralizing therein all functions pertaining to 
forest production, protection and management, now seriously scattered through- 
out various branches, to the detriment of economical and efficient administration ; 
that in so doing primary consideration shall be given to the object in view; and 
that the policy to be formulated, and the service created for its enforcement, 
shall exhibit the extent and dignity justified by the handling of Canada’s second 
greatest natural resource. In no manner should the proper management of true 
forest lands be limited or circumscribed by other considerations or organizations. 

(b) That the organization and status of the individual provincial services 
should be thoroughly reviewed by the respective governments, and that where 
weaknesses in the authority are found to exist, or where the carrying out of the 
fundamental principles of forest policy are being neglected, steps should be taken 
to improve conditions in that behalf; and particularly, that the province of Nova 
Scotia should definitely constitute a forest authority, for the purpose of develop-— 
ing and perpetuating the forest resources and forest industries of that province. 

(c) That in re-organizing its forest service full cognizance should be taken 
of the fact that the federal government has certain functions to perform, even 
in provinces which control their own resources, and that the forest service must 
be properly constituted and provided with adequate funds to that end. 


Note:—The Commission strongly advises that more serious consideration 
be given to the providing of appropriate but practical uniforms for forest officers. 
This will contribute to greater esprit de corps and bring the services into greater 
respect with the public. It may also be stated that in many cases the services 
are subjected to serious depletion in staff through the inadequacy of the salaries 
paid. 


5. Forest PRoTECcTION 


(a) That in view of the serious depletion annually sustained in forest 
resources on federal timber lands, more adequate financial provision should be 
made, to permit of the present protective services being enlarged upon and 
greatly improved; that in making such financial provision, recognition be given 
to the fact that forest protection entails the provision of adequate improvements 
and facilities, which should be considered as capital expenditure. 

(b) That similar action be taken by the provinces which exercise the func- 
tion of forest protection, to the end that forest resources within their boundaries 
may be more adequately protected. 

(c) That for reasons which have been rather clearly explained, there exists 
every Justification and necessity for the participation by the federal government 
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in measures aimed at protection of the forest resources in all provinces. In the 
time which the Commission had to study the matter, we are.not in a position to 
explain in detail the steps which should be taken. We may strongly urge, how- 
ever, that the provision of funds from the federal treasury even for forestry 
work in the provinces, is quite in keeping with federal responsibilities, there is 
great need for federal aid to, and co-operation with the individual provinces, 
both in the solution of the fire problem, and in the control of forest insects and 
forest diseases. At this stage the Commission strongly commend the action 
recently taken by the federal government, in calling a conference of provincial 
ministers and forest officials for the discussion of fire protection problems. The 
extension of this idea is strongly urged, in order that the forest authorities 
throughout the country may recognize the inter-relation, as between the different 
provinces, of the forest fire problem. 


Note:—The provision of more adequate facilities for fire protection is of 
paramount importance. Roads, trails, telephones, lookouts, air-craft, and numer- 
ous other works, are an essential requisite, and even at heavy immediate capital 
expenditure will quickly repay their cost in the timber saved by their use. 


6. Forest SURVEYS AND INVENTORIES 


(a) That the federal government should enlarge its organization for the 
survey and inventory of the forest resources of Canada, and that it should co- 
operate fully with the provinces in providing, at as early a date as may be pos- 
sible, much more reliable data regarding the extent of forest resources in various 
parts of the Dominion, than are now available. 

(6) That within their boundaries the provinces should exert in greater inten- 
sity the function of forest surveys, and co-operate with the federal organization 
in the securing of preliminary forest inventories. 


7. Forest MANAGEMENT 


(a) That the federal government, after the proper constitution of the forest 
service should thoroughly revise the legislation and methods in which timber 
is disposed of on lands subject to federal control, incorporating in such all those 
essential features of forestry which economic conditions may permit. 

(6) That the provincial forest authorities should also take the action 
defined in (a). 

(c) That owing to the great desirability of standardizing, so far as may 
be possible, regulations under which timber is disposed of, and to make provision 
for the proper study of the economics of taxation of timber lands, the federal 
government should make provision in its forest authority for a unit definitely 
organized for that purpose. 

(d) That on federal forest reserves, such areas which now present oppor- 
tunities for intensive management for sustained yield, should be immediately 
brought under measures to that end. 

(e) That similar action be taken in the provinces for certain areas of 
lands already reserved, where economic conditions permit. 

(f) That, on account of the fire hazard presented by woods’ slash, some 
definite action must be taken to provide for the proper treatment of slash in 
logging operations. 


8. Tree PLANTING AND WoopDLoTs 


(a) That the federal government continue and enlarge upon its present 
tree planting work in western Canada. 
(b) That similar action be taken in the eastern provinces. 
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(c) That for both federal and provincial land there should be developed 
within the individual forest services units which would exercise the function 
of -giving advice and help to farmers throughout the country in the manage- 
ment and treatment of their woodlots. 

(d) That efforts in this direction should not be permitted to overshadow 
9c, following. 


9. SILVICULTURAL RESEARCH 


(a) That the program of silvicultural research and growth studies now 
engaged in by the federal service, should be considerably enlarged upon, in 
order that more of the main problems underlying the development of proper 
forest management should be brought more quickly and generally to their 
proper solution. 

(6) That forest authorities of the provinces should continue to co-operate 
with the federal service in silvicultural research work, and themselves engage 
in work of this character where the solution of purely local problems is 
essential to the development of proper plans for management. 

(c) That forest experiment stations are urgently required throughout the ’ 
Dominion, not only for the progress of silvicultural work, but also for the 
purpose of demonstrating to the people the objects and results of proper forest 
management. 


10. Forest EXpENDITURE 


(a) That throughout the Dominion there be more thoroughly recognized, 
that in the protection and management of forest lands, a much larger part of 
the revenue extracted therefrom must be returned to the forest; that this is all- 
essential, even though other sources of revenue must be resorted to. 

(6) That owing to the time element involved in all phases of forest 
practice, methods should be devised and applied whereby the forest services 
may be assured of continuous appropriations to cover at least those phases of 
their work which demand assurance and continuity in funds. 


11. Forestry CONFERENCE 


(a) That following upon the British Empire Forestry Conference held in 
Canada during 1923, and the conference of Dominion and provincial officials 
held in January last, there should, within a period of one year, be called a 
general conference to include, not only government representatives and forest 
officials, but also qualified representatives of the forest industries, or others 
interested in various phases of forest activities, for the- purpose of discussing 
the ways and means for the improvement of methods in forest utilization and 
protection, and for determining the applicability of any measures which may be 
presented to such conference in the conduct of forest business. 
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PARTE 
THE QUESTION OF PULPWOOD EXPORTS 
PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


In Part I of the report we have dealt in detail with the pulpwood resources 
in various parts of the Dominion, and the extent to which such resources are 
subject to depletion through domestic use and export, and through fire, insects, 
and fungi. In Part II, the subject of Forest Conservation has been dealt 
with in considerable detail. There has been thoroughly portrayed the serious 
situation which exists in most parts of the Dominion, and the definite recom- 
mendations of the Commission urging remedial measures have been clearly set 
out. There still remains the economic question into which the Commission was 
instructed to enquire in order that they might lay bare the essential facts con- 
cerning the export of pulpwood from Canada,—to the end that the Government 
might be in a better position to determine a proper course of action, and to 
enunciate its policy regarding a question which has engaged widespread public 
attention during the past three or four years. 

The complete terms of reference have been quoted in the Introduction to 


the Report; excerpts therefrom, which are basic to the following discussion are 
as follows:— 


(f) The question of the prohibition or restriction of the export of pulpwood 
from the Dominion; 

(g) Any other matter touching on the production, manufacture or sale of 
pulpwood esséntial to comprehensive consideration of the next pre- 
ceding section (f). 


While many different classes of people have interested themselves in the 
question, there are to be considered three main points of view. Firstly, we have 
the proponents of a complete embargo on the export of pulpwood, or of an export 
duty designed either to reduce the amount of wood annually exported or to 
prevent any further increases to a higher level in such exports. Secondly, ‘the 
opponents of any restrictions in exports either by embargo or export duty. 
Naturally, both of these classes are divisible into various sub-classes, dependent 
upon the degree to which the individual may support or oppose restrictions. 
Thirdly, there is to be considered the national aspect of the problem, which, 
although it demands full consideration of the other two, must in the final analysis 
be the basis of decision. 

There will be dealt with in the following pages the main arguments 
advanced by various interests. Except in the province of British Columbia 
there is at present no restriction in the export of wood from privately owned 
lands; we shall therefore treat first with arguments advanced by supporters of 
restrictive measures, and proceeding down the scale, as seems most appropriate, 
work toward the arguments of those most strongly opposed to restrictive 
measures. In doing so, reference will be made to exceptions which may occur 
in any class, and also, opportunity will be taken to express the views of the 
Commission upon the reliability of the evidence. In doing so, although state- 
ments must obviously be made in a spirit of candour, it is our earnest hope that 
they may be fair. It is in this spirit that the Commission has approached its 
task. 
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The conditions under which pulpwood is exported from Canada have been 
dealt with in detail in Part I. That the present requirements may be kept 
clearly in view, a brief summary may be made...... In Nova Scotia, there 
are no restrictions upon the export of timber cut from Crown Lands except in a 
large lease in Cape Breton Island where the operators are required to peel or 
ross the pulpwood. In New Brunswick, the regulations require that softwood 
timber cut from Crown Lands must be manufactured into pulp or lumber before 
being exported. In Quebec, Ontario and the Prairie Provinces, the regulations 
require that timber cut from Crown Lands must be manufactured before being 
exported. In British Columbia, the regulations provide that timber cut from 
Crown Lands must be manufactured before being exported, with the proviso 
that the exportation of surplus logs may be allowed under permission from the 
Government, upon advice of the Log Export Committee. As for private lands, 
in every province except British Columbia the timber owners enjoy unrestricted 
right of export. In British Columbia there is an arrangement under which 
timber cut from certain private lands is subjected to the payment of a manu- 
facturing tax; if the timber is manufactured in Canada, the tax is almost 
entirely rebated, but if exported the tax stands. To this extent there is restric- 
tion in the export of privately owned timber in British Columbia. 


SECTION A—INDIVIDUAL OR ORGANIZED PRIVATE INTERESTS 


1. Pune aND Paper MANUFACTURERS . 


Through its Manager, the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association was 
officially represented at the public hearings. A comprehensive memorandum 
was read and filed with the Commission, this being supplemented later by a 
further statement; both of these statements are submitted herewith as Appendix 
I. They were su:mitted to establish three successive points:— 


“First, that the rate of forest depletion is now dangerously high, in 
the sense of involving imminent and certain peril of a grave handicap to 
the Canadian pulp and paper industry and a marked increase of advantage 
to its competitors, not in a hundred years from now, not in fifty years 
from now, but in ten or fifteen years, or even less. 

“Second, that the rate of depletion cannot effectively be reduced by 
any action that can economically be taken by the lessees of the Canadian 
pulpwood lands, or even by the private owners who possess in fee simple 
some small portion of the total amount of these lands. From this it 
follows without further argument that the stoppage of depletion must 
originate in government action, by the provincial or federal authorities or 

\ by both. This does not necessarily mean that the whole management of 
the conservation processes must be entrusted to government officials or 
* to politicians. 3 

“Third, that certain forms of action by both classes of government 
authority, which in the Association’s opinion are calculated to achieve the 
desired result, are perfectly within the powers of the respective govern- 
ments, involve no hardships to any Canadian interest, and will work no 
injustice to any interest whatever.” 


Basing its arguments upon the then most recent official figures for pulp- 
wood resources and depletion, and after dealing with various phases of 
conservation, the Association’s statement leads to the conclusion that an 
embargo or other restriction is an essential step for the development of 
Canadian industry :-- 
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(a) Citing the phenomenal development experienced by the industry as a 
result of “embargoes” placed by the provinces upon Crown land timber. by 
the imposition of requirements for domestic manufacture, it is claimed that 
an embargo upon private timber might be expected to further stimulate develop- 
ment of the industry in Canada. 

(b) That although the amount of wood used by additional plants, pre- 
sumed as a result of an embargo, would obviously not be saved, so far as use 
is concerned, it would take a considerable period of time for such industries to 
absorb the large quantity of wood now exported; that the amount saved in 
~the interval would be a direct step in conserving of supplies; and that the 
general economic benefits of home manufacture would accrue. 

(c) That notwithstanding such additional competition to existing industries, 
and even if this did not reduce actual consumption, it would in the long run 
react favourably upon forest conservation, the necessity of giving security to 
the gross capital invested furnishing the incentive toward conservation in timber 
supplies. 

(d) That the process of logging without further manufacture is exhaustive, 
and offers no incentive to conservation of timber supplies; that pulpwood now 
cut and exported entails little capital investment; that the amount of wood now 
exported would support the investment of $150,000,000 in mills. producing 3,300 
tons per day, employing over 8,000 operatives earning over $11,000,000 in 
wages. 

(e) That lacking this incentive, few of the American owners of pulp- 
wood lands in this country exert effort toward conservation. This statement 
was modified verbally before the Commission. 

(f) That the amount of pulpwood exports is increasing, and is over one- 
quarter of all the pulpwood cut in the Dominion. 

(g) While no specific statement is made, the memorandum distinctly favours 
an embargo; failing that, as second measure, an export tax, the revenue from. 
which, it is argued, should be expended in forest conservation. 

(h) Failing both of the foregoing, that the embargo proposal be used ‘as 
an instrument for negotiations aiming at reduction in duties imposed by the 
United States upon certain grades of paper exported from Canada. The attain- 
ment of this object, it is pointed out, would bring about development in the 
paper industry in Canada. 

With regard to the foregoing arguments,—although restriction in exports 
would ‘have some stimulating effect upon further development of the industry 
in Canada, the absolute amount of wood so restricted may not be taken as a 
gauge of such further development. In addition to wood supplies, there are to 
be considered the questions of power, and other economic factors. Under 
present conditions at least, much of the wood exported is from areas or districts 
where mills are not within easy reach, and in some regions there is at least 
some doubt that the general wood supplies and other contributing factors 
would justify the erection of mills. Setting aside other aspects of the matter, 
however, the experience already derived from provincial imposition of restric- 
tions upon Crown land wood cannot be denied. The argument of the Associa- 
tion is, that while if such mills were to come in, it would serve the broader 
aspects of conservation, rather than merely forest conservation, yet that in so 
far as they did not come in, to that extent supplies would be conserved for 
future use in Canada. 

Exception must be taken to that part. of the Association’s statement to the 
effect that American owners of timber lands do not participate in action toward 
conservation. As explained, this statement was qualified during the public 
hearings. It is well to add, however,.that several such companies have spent 
and are spending considerable sums in forest protection, and in several cases 
they are going much further, with a view to continuous production. 
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As pointed out in Part I, although the ratio of exported wood to that used 
in Canada has over a fifteen-year period fallen from 63-3 per cent to 25-8 per 
cent, it is nevertheless the case that, even neglecting the unprecedented exports 
of 1923, the general trend in the absolute amount of exports is upward; also, 
the amount exported has always been greater than one-quarter of all pulpwood 
cut in Canada. 

Regarding argument (h) it is to be noted that the third suggestion made 
by the Association, that is, the use of embargo proposals in negotiations for 
reduced tariff on paper products, is one, which if consummated would redound 
to financial advantage of Canadian mills, as today numerous mills are under 
severe handicaps owing to present American tariffs, and most of them would 
benefit greatly by reductions. In these circumstances, there is perhaps signi- 
ficance in the fact that the Association puts it in third place; that is, it should 
be used if export restrictions are inexpedient. It may be pointed out that 
although the creation of better market conditions, and resulting improvement 
in financial condition of the industry, might indirectly operate toward better 
forest conservation, by enabling the expenditure of greater funds in that 
direction, and also by encouraging the use of some species not presently used, 
obviously an increase in the drain on the pulpwood resources might be 
expected. Therefore, the economic applicability of the proposal must be 
premised upon a consideration of supplies available, rather than independently. 
Although the Association foresees the immediate advantages of the third 
proposal, therefore, first and second choices are accorded to restrictive 
proposals, which they infer more directly operate toward forest conservation. 

The brief presented by the Association, although approved by the Execu- 
tive, did not contain the views of all the pulp and paper manufacturers. In 
British Columbia, the pulp and paper manufacturers stated that they were 
not interested in an embargo, probably due to the fact that they have abundant 
wood supplies close at hand. In eastern Canada a few appeared who were 
opposed to any restriction in the export of privately owned wood, notwith- 
standing the fact that under restrictions they would probably be able to 
purchase their wood more cheaply. One prominent manufacturer took the 
ground (a) that it would be injurious to the interests of farmers and exporters; 
(b) that the province in which he is located had abundant wood supplies, 
indeed a surplus, regardless of future development of the industry; (c) that 
he was opposed to it by reason of the possibility of retaliatory tariffs on lumber 
and paper. As against this, it may be pointed out that in the province 
concerned the pulpwood supplies are relatively much more limited than in any 
part of the Dominion; this disposes of (b). In view of the fact that in the 
case of this manufacturer, the paper produced is newsprint, upon which there 
is considerable doubt that a retaliatory tariff would in any event be imposed, 
it may be inferred that the retaliatory tariff which he really fears is one on 
lumber: this is perhaps borne out by the fact that he is also a lumberman; 
in this behalf the discussion relates to a later section. 

Another manufacturer was not anxious to see a restriction placed on the 
farmers. The wood in which he, for his own operations, is concerned however, 
is not of the species exported by farmers, and it may at least be inferred that 
present exports therefore have but little effect on supplies for his mill; indeed 
the taking out of one or two species, other than those required by him, might 
have the effect of’ cheapening the wood in which he is particularly interested. 

Aside from the foregoing operators whose position may have been 
influenced by such other factors, there appeared before the Commission several 
operators or their representatives, the majority of whom favoured restriction 
of some sort, generally on the ground that the supplies should be conserved, 
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and that they were being subjected to unfair competition by the presence of 
American buyers. On the other hand, a few manufacturers were of the opinion 
that privately owned timber should not be subjected to restriction. 

As against the claim of other interests, more particularly the farmers and 
pulpwood brokers, that they cannot in Canada find a favourable market for 
their wood, pulp manufacturers claim that they buy extensively from the 
farmers and settlers. The extent to which wood is so purchased by Canadian 
operators, as against that cut from their own limits, has been fully dealt with 
in Part I; in the Maritime Provinces, the amount purchased is about 50 per 
cent of total consumption; in Quebec, about 25 per cent; in Ontario, nearly 
40 per cent; in British Columbia by reason of conditions previously explained, 
an insignificant amount is purchased from farmers or settlers. It is therefore 
manifest that there is a market in Canada, which is already taken advantage 
of, and which affords opportunities for extension. The Commission, however, 
is fully convinced that in many cases there has been a tendency, on the part 
of manufacturers, to pay wood-cutters the minimum price which would pur- 
chase the material,—and in itself that is perhaps human; in districts where 
American buyers are faced with high freight rates, Canadian operators may 
also be buying in the same market and at the same prices; in cases where the 
foreign buyer cannot offset the freight rate, the Canadian operator controls 
the market, and may reduce prices to the lowest point at which the settler 
will cut; finally, in areas more conveniently situated to the American market, 
the Canadian operator will frequently not compete. We feel that in cases 
where Canadian operators have been able to control the pulpwood prices, 
there has been a strong temptation to reduce pulpwood prices to the minimum. 

While it is undoubtedy the case that many Canadian mills have difficulty 
in getting assurance of supplies by purchase—owing to the fact that settlers 
may hold out for higher prices from foreign buyers, and hesitate to engage in 
advance contracts with Canadian mills—it is strongly the view of the Com- 
mission that, in some cases, Canadian operators who advocate restrictive 
measures are not actuated solely by forest conservation; that they see in such 
measures the possibility of cheaper wood; and that, even under existing condi- 
tions, they certainly have not gone as far as they might have done in purchasing 
wood from those engaged in land-clearing operations. Undoubtedly there are 
some districts where the prices offered by American brokers render competition 
very difficult; yet in others, Canadian manufacturers have not perhaps taken 
advantage of opportunities for purchase which, if they were inherently actuated 
by forest conservation, they would have only too gladly seized. The ‘fact 
must not be overlooked that many pulp mills are faced with embarrassing 
financial conditions; it has been stated that fourteen such companies are in 
receivers’ hands. While it might be advanced that with wood at the prices 
which they have to pay, either in cutting themselves or by purchase, they find 
it difficult to withstand the competition for raw materials which prevails— 
the Commission strongly doubts that the prices paid for wood by mills in 
Canada has been the serious factor in causing their difficulties; rather, these 
difficulties are primarily the result of other factors. 

One feature which has operated to restrict local purchase from settlers, 
during the past few years, has been that the large operators have been carrying 
on extensive cuttings to salvage fire-killed and insect-infested wood; the pulp- 
wood market has, therefore, been flooded; indeed, instances have occurred 
where large amounts of wood, for which there was no sale either in Canada 
or the United States, have been left to rot—a dead loss in wood-value, and also 
in the work performed. 
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Other arguments are advanced by the Association regarding the constitu- 
tionality of an embargo measure. Inasmuch as the government of Canada 
has already passed an Act permitting the imposition of ah embargo by Order 
in Countil, it may with propriety be assumed that the question of constitution- 
ality has been fully considered by the government’s legal advisers, and no refer- 
ence to that phase of Je bn 1s required of the Commission. 
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A limited nbnbee of Heople appeared before the Commission who, while 
not directly interested in the problem, took the position that on the broad 
grounds of economies and conservation, the imposition of restrictions is desirable. 
Although he did not appear before the Commission, typifying this class—if his 
claims to lack of personal benefits from restrictive measures be correct—j1s_Mr 
Frank J. D. Barnjum, for several years past the outstanding advocate of the 
embargo. The Commission was most anxious to have Mr. Barnjum appear so 
that he might give at first hand the benefits of his wide experience and detailed 
study of the problem. Although cordially requested to appear, and having 
indicated that he would do so, he later declined. While the Commission enter- 
tains great admiration and respect for Mr. Barnjum, in so far as patriotic motives 
may actuate him in the devotion of his time and means to the cause of forest 
conservation, the view is expressed that any person who of his own volition 
undertakes the responsibility involved in a campaign to mould public opinion, 
highly-motived though his efforts may be, also bears the responsibility to justify 
the stand which he may take upon a great public question. Merely as a state- 
ment of fact, the Commission records the further view, that if Mr. Barnjum had 
appeared before the Commission and if his cause, and his methods and arguments 
are well-founded—he would have thoroughly justified himself before the 
Canadian people, and a much clearer conception of the problems of forest conser- 
vation would thereby have become instilled in the public mind. 

Numerous private individuals in advocacy of restrictions, have at times 
resorted to the use of generalized statements that have no foundation in fact, 
they argue that there is but “ ten years” supply of pulpwood; that “ fires, insects, 
etc., destroy ten, twelve, or more times the amount of wood actually utilized”, and 
other statements. In fact, Mr. Barnjum’s statements, more than those of any 
other individual, savour of extremes of this character. The futility and danger 
of such statements have been explained elsewhere. Faced with tne argument that 
if an embargo were imposed, many farmers would not have a market for their 
wood,—the claim is made that new mills would be constructed; when it is pointed 
out that this will not contribute to forest conservation,—the substitute position is 
adopted that conditions are so serious that the governments must curtail the cut 
from Crown lands, and by this means create a demand for privately owned 
wood that now crosses the American border. 

If there be weaknesses in the trend of arguments advanced by such 
exponents, they he more in misconception as to the actual forest conditions. 
The forest situation in Canada is quite serious enough to demand the imposition 
of any conservation measures which may be practicable, without exaggeration 
or distortion of facts. It cannot be denied that the broad economic principles of 
conservation are better served in home-manufacture of raw-materials; it cannot 
be denied that the restriction of exports encourages development of Canadian 
industry—experience has already proved it; but to the whole problem the most 
careful thought must be given, and the action taken must be premised upon the 
economic requirements arising out of the condition of our forest supplies—the 
latter dictates a candid treatment of facts regarding the forest resources, which 
facts are frequently not in possession of those who undertake. solution of the 
problem. 
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3. Forestry EXprerts 


It may at the outset be stated that the foresters in Canada are more actively 
engaged upon the broad work of forest conservation. Recognizing that the 
question of pulpwood exports is in a considerable measure an economic one; 
recognizing also, that in so far as forest conservation is concerned, the main 
problem lies in the regeneration, protection and proper utilization of the timber 
stands, they have not as a class permitted themselves to be diverted from these 
purposes; and, except in certain regions, they have not been very active in the 
expressions of their opinion, one way or the other, upon the pulpwood export 
problem. In some cases also, this may be attributed to the feeling that their 
opinion would be considered to be biased. 

In Nova Scotia no foresters appeared before the Commission, and con- 
sequently no views were expressed by such men as having application to the 
conditions in that province. In New Brunswick the Provincial Forester appeared 
before the Commission, but by virtue of his position, he refrained from taking 
a definite stand on the pulpwood export issue. He has, however, advised the 
Commission; he has thoroughly indicated in his departmental reports; and 
finally, there is.to be thoroughly inferred from the statistics presented by him to 
the Commission; that in New Brunswick, a very serious situation exists. Not 
only has widespread havoc been wrought by fires and insects, but there is serious 
over-cutting in the soft-wood species. In a publication of the Department, he 
clearly states that, in addition to public lands, the farm woodlots of New 
Brunswick have been seriously over-cut in recent years. 

In Quebec, neither the Provincial Forester nor his Assistant took a definite 
stand upon the export issue, but the Chief Forester plainly pointed out that 
the private timber-lands in the Province of Quebec are being subject to the 
depletion at a rate which they cannot possibly sustain. He was of the opinion 
that local pulp companies could and should take greater advantage of the 
opportunities which offer for the purchase of timber cut from private lands. 
The Assistant Forester, during examination by the Commission, expressed the- 
view that, even with the continuance of fire and insect losses on their present 
scale, there is an annual increment in the forests of Quebec sufficient to offset those 
losses, and also to provide for about one-half the amount annually used as 
pulpwood. Upon thorough review of his evidence the Commission has ample 
ground for the belief that he erred on the side of optimism. 

There also appeared before the Commission, in Quebec, two or three profes- 
sional foresters, who represented the Quebec Society of Forest Engineers. This 
body definitely took the stand that forest conditions in the province are such 
as to demand restrictions in the export of pulpwood. Still other foresters, and 
persons having an intimate knowledge of forest conditions, appeared before the 
Commission and gave evidence indicating that, while the situation by no means 
ig so serious as is portrayed by the extreme advocates of restrictions, the supplies 
available at the present rate of depletion could.be expected to last for not more 
than 20, 25 or 30 years. The evidence of these men also has been subjected to 
careful analysis and it is the opinion of the Commission that they, on the other 
hand, may have erred on the side of pessimism. 

In Ontario, very few foresters appeared before the Commission. The Chief 
Forester of the province refrained from expression of opinions on the export 
issue, but he collaborated with the Commission very thoroughly in considera- 
tion of the extent of supplies, and emphasized the importance of conservation 
measures. Another professional forester appearing before the Commission was 
an American engaged in the pulpwood brokerage business, acting as a buyer for 
American Pulp and Paper Companies. He emphasized the need of conserva- 
tion in other directions, as opposed to conservation by restriction on exports. 
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Still another forester who appeared is a federal official engaged in railway fire 
protection work; by virtue of his position he refrained from an expression of 
opinion on the export issue and emphasized the other important requirements 
of forestry. 

In the Prairie Provinces three officials of the Federal Service appeared, and 
although refraining from expressions on the pulpwood export issue (it does not 
in any case affect the Prairie Provinces very much) nevertheless emphasized the 
need for conservation in other directions. In British Columbia, where timber 
conditions are entirely different, and where the organization of the timber 
business is on an essentially different basis, the Chief Forester, while not clearly 
expressing his view on the Embargo, inferentially indicated that, so far as log- 
exports were concerned, the methods of restrictions now applied in that province 
adequately serve the situation there. 

Generally for the Dominion, it will be seen that many foresters have 
necessarily refrained from offering opinions on the export question, but they all 
strongly urged the necessity of applying proper conservation methods. 


4. Boarps or TRADE 


The attitude of bodies of this character has to a greater extent been 
determined by their location. Upon the basis of their knowledge of the situa- 
tion, it is undoubtedly the case that the majority opinion of these bodies, 
throughout the Dominion, would be in favour of restriction either by embargo 
or export tax. There are, however, so many of them that would not themselves 
be directly affected by such restrictions; they recognize in home-manufacture 
the broad principle of industrial conservation, which they consider should be 
applied in the fullest possible degree. Other organizations, however, situated 
in districts where they are in close contact with the wood-cutters and forest 
industries, have in many cases voiced strong objections to restrictions in export. 
On the other hand, even in timber districts, some such organizations have come 
out very strongly as supporting restriction in the export of unmanutactured 
pulpwood. Although it must be admitted that, of the foregoing, those organiza- 
tions more closely in contact with actual wood-cutting operations have a more 
intimate knowledge of the concrete problem of pulpwood exports,—and their 
views must consequently be given most careful consideration—it must also be 
conceded that other organizations of similar character, but without direct 
interest in pulpwood operations, are fully entitled to an expression of their views 
on a problem which assumes national importance. 

Such organizations have pointed out that, under the present system permit- 
ting pulpwood exports, development of the industry in this country is curtailed; 
that many voung men cross the boundary to the United States, where they secure 
employment in American Pulp Mills; and that they there engage in the manu- 
facture of the finished product of Canadian raw materials. They point out that 
“were such wood manufactured in Canada it would not only serve to retard emigra- 
tion of this sort, but that it would result in production values from three to ten 
times the amount now received in Canada from pulpwood which is cut for export. 
They refer also to the previous immigration of industry which resulted from the 
imposition by governments of restriction on the export of Crown land timber; 
they urge that so long as United States pulp mills are able to secure raw wood 
from Canada, it cannot be expected—with their large investments in partly 
immovable plants—that they will establish industries in Canada; and that our 
cheaper wood supplies, better power facilities, and such factors, would, in the 
event of restrictions upon the export of raw wood, encourage them to come 
over here. 

With the foregoing areuments. it is not at the present moment necessary 
for the Commission to enter into details of discussion, inasmuch as the points 
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brought out are in any case dealt with elsewhere. It may, however, be stated 
that the attitude of those public organizations, which are not in direct contact 
with timber operations, and which have been more or less influenced by pro- 
paganda favouring restrictions, epitomizes the view of that part of the Canadian 
public which does not come into direct contact with forest utilization; in a 
much more limited way, it characterizes the viewpoint of some people who are 
in direct contact, but who have inherent objections to permitting raw materials 
to be exported. 


5. LUMBERMEN 


For discussion, this class may be divided into 3 main groups; (a) those 
lumbermen in Eastern Canada or on the Prairies who engage in no way in pulp- 
wood operations or pulp manufacture; (b) lumbermen in Eastern Canada, who - 
in addition to taking out and manufacturing saw-logs, are also interested in the 
pulpwood business, and in some cases in pulp-manufacture; (c) lumbermen in 
British Columbia where, on the Coast at least, the logging and the manu- 
facturing phases are distinct, and where there exist certain conditions respecting 
the export of logs, which lead them to take a decided view one way or the 
other on an embargo or other restriction in exports of unmanufactured wood. 


(a) EASTERN LUMBERMEN EXCLUSIVELY ENGAGED IN TAKING OUT AND 
MANUFACTURING SAW-TIMBER 


During the course of the public hearings it was only in the provinces of 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia that lumbermen of this class participated 
very definitely in the enquiry. In most instances those who appeared were 
opposed to restrictions in the export of pulpwood. In Quebec and Ontario, no 
great interest was exhibited by this class on the question of export. restrictions; 
in fact, many preferred not to express their views on the subject and confined 
themselves to other phases of conservation. In the Prairie Provinces several 
lumbermen appeared before the Commission, but only in Manitoba—to which 
province the pulpwood business of the prairies is confined—did any lumber- 
man express his view on the subject; in that case the gentleman inferentially 
favoured restrictions in export in order to encourage home industries, premising 
his view, however, upon the establishment of a pulp mill in Manitoba; other- 
wise, he saw no reason to curtail the settlers’ market. In both New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia, particularly the latter, timber lands are in a greater extent 
held in fee simple, and as explained elsewhere the timber resources in these 
provinces have been rather severely exploited. Numerous lumbermen, there- 
fore, hold considerable tracts of land which, although under forest cover, over 
considerable areas contain little timber which is exploitable as lumber at the 
present time, but which has nevertheless a definite value as pulpwood. The 
interest of lumbermen in the latter category, therefore, lies in protecting the 
sale value of their timber lands, by leaving unrestricted the market for pulp- 
wood which might be cut therefrom. 


(b) LUMBERMEN INTERESTED ALSO IN PULPWOOD 


Very naturally, where a lumberman’s interests overlap the pulpwood 
industry, his opinions on the export issue are in considerable measure governed 
by his interests as a pulpwood holder, and he is desirous of retaining as wide 
a market as possible for that product. Objections based upon the lumbering 
end of the business have also been voiced, and will be dealt with in due course. 
Most lumbermen who engage in both pursuits, however, take strong exception 
to restriction of exports. 
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(c) BRITISH COLUMBIA LUMBERMEN 


The loggers in this province object to federal export restrictions by reason of 
their claim that such action would curtail their market for low-grade logs which 
they claim local manufacturers cannot use. On the other hand, British 
Columbia lumber manufacturers as a class oppose the restrictions, claiming that 
the sale of low-grade logs by export is necessary, as it makes possible the more 
reasonable purchase of the better grades which they require for manufacture 
of prceducts which they can market. Conditions applying to the logging industry 
in British Columbia have been fully described in Part I, so that at the present 
juncture no further reference is necessary, other than ‘to state that although 
all of the loggers, and the great majority of the manufacturers, who appeared 
were opposed to restrictions—other than those which are now ‘applied by the 
province—there were one or two instances in which very prominent manufac- 
turers thoroughly supported restriction of exports. The latter, however, were 
interested in the purchase of logs. 


(d) GENERAL 


For those lumbermen, whose objections to restrictions apply exclusively 
to the lumbering business proper, it may be stated that their objection is based 
on the premises that if Canada imposes an embargo or export tax upon pulp- 
wood, they may be subjected to retaliatory tariffs imposed by the United States 
upon lumber or allied products of saw-mills. Before dealing with the situation 
there may be quoted two sections of the Fordney Tariff, which have applica- 
tion:— 


“Item 1700: United States Import Duty Tariff Act of 1922. 

“Wood: Logs; timber, round, unmanufactured, hewn, sided or 
squared otherwise than by sawing; pulpwoods; round timber used for 
spars or in building wharves; firewood, handle bolts, shingle bolts; and 
gun blocks for gunstocks, rough hewn or sawed or planed on one side; 
sawed boards, planks, deals, and other lumber, not further manufactured 
than sawed, planed, and tongued and grooved; clapboards, laths, ship 
timber; all of the foregoing not specially provided for: Provided, That if 
there is imported into the United States any of the foregoing lumber, 
planed on one or more sides and tongued and grooved, manufactured 
in or exported from any country, dependency, province, or other sub- 
division of government which imposes a duty upon such lumber exported 
from the United States, the President may enter into negotiations with 
such country, dependency, province, or other subdivision of government 
to secure the removal of such duty, and if such duty is not removed 
he may by proclamation declare such failure of negotiations, and in 
such proclamation shall state the facts upon which his action is taken 
together with the rates imposed, and make declaration that like and 
equal rates shall be forthwith imposed as hereinafter provided; where- 
upon, and until such duty is removed, there shall be levied, collected, 
and paid upon such lumber, when imported directly or indirectly from 
such country, dependency, province, or other subdivision of government, 
a duty equal to the duty imposed by such country, dependency, 
province, or other subdivision of government upon such lumber imported 
from the United States. 


“Item 1301: 


“Printing paper, not specially provided for, one-fourth of 1 cent 
per pound and 10 per centum ad valorem: Provided, That if any 
country, dependency. pion or other subdivision of government shall 
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forbid or restrict in any way the exportation of (whether by law, order, 
regulation, contractual relation, or otherwise, directly or indirectly) or 
impose any export duty, export license fee, or other export charge of any 
kind whatsoever (whether in the form of additional charge or license: fee 
or otherwise) upon printing paper, wood pulp, or wood for use in the 
manufacture of wood pulp, the President may enter into negotiations 
with such country, dependency, province, or other subdivision of govern- 
ment to secure the removal of such prohibition, restriction, export duty, 
or other export charge, and if it is not removed he may, by proclama- 
tion declare such failure of negotiations, setting forth the facts. There- 
upon, and until such prohibition, restriction, export duty, or other export 
charge is removed, there shall be imposed upon printing paper provided 
for in this paragraph, when imported either directly or indirectly from 
such country, dependency, province, or other subdivision of government, 
an additional duty of 10 per centum ad valorem and in addition thereto 
an amount equal to the highest export duty or other export charge 
imposed by such country, dependency, province, or other subdivision of 
government, upon either an equal amount of printing paper or an amount 
of wood pulp or wood for use in the manufacture of wood pulp necessary 
to manufacture such printing paper.” 


With regard to Item 1700, above quoted, it should be pointed out that it 
has no direct relation to any action which Canada might take in restricting by 
embargo or other means the export of pulpwood from Canada. What the Item 
does do, is to make provision for the imposition of the United States tariff on 
Canadian timber products, if, and when, the Canadian Government imposes 
such zmport duties upon similar products coming from the United States into 
Canada. In other words, the Item of itself has no relation to export restrictions 
and cannot be construed as a true basis for retaliatory action. The real reason 
for which Item 1700 has been applied by lumbermen as an objection to export 
restrictions, is that under the present Canadian tariff there already exists an 
import duty upon certain classes of lumber; in other words, the provocation 
for effective application of Item 1700 of the United States Tariff now exists. 
In the premises, it has been argued that if Canada were to impose restrictions 
on the export of pulpwood, the United States could take advantage of the 
situation above referred to; and on these grounds it is claimed that restrictions 
on pulpwood exports might constitute a further provocation which might result 
in application by the United States of import duties on Canadian lumber now 
entering the United States free of duty. 

While such a construction can be forced upon the present situation, it need 
only be pointed out that the directly provocative tariff which now exists is main- 
tained with full acquiescence of lumbering interests, if indeed, it was not 
imposed directly at their request. If, therefore, there exists any need for 
restriction in pulpwood exports, either for the conservation of Canadian pulp- 
wood supplies, or even for the protection of the Canadian pulp and paper 
peters it is illogical to argue that the real provocation lies in action to that 
end. 

In so far as lumbermen in various parts of Canada object to restrictions 
upon the export of pulpwood on the basis of possible retaliation, such objections 
must necessarily be founded on Item 1700. Whether it be in the Maritime 
Provinces, in Quebec, Ontario, or in British Columbia, this is the basis of the 
fears which are entertained. Enjoying as they do free access to United States 
markets for so many of their products; enjoying, also, such benefits as may 
accrue through Canadian import duties on similar products, imposed for their 
protection from foreign competition; those who are exclusively lumbermen—and 
who do object—take the position that it is inimical to their interests, if, in some 
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other direction—and applying to a product in which they claim no vital direct 
interest—action be taken by the Government to apply restrictions which— 
dependent upon insufficiency or sufficiency of supplies—may or may not be 
necessary. 

Item 1301, on the other hand, is the one which applies directly to the ques- 
tion under consideration, and any consideration of the prospects of retaliation, 
in the event of restrictions in pulpwood exports, should manifestly be based 
upon it. It provides that in the event of Canada imposing restrictions on pulp- 
wood exports, the President of the United States may—in- event of failure to 
obtain relief under a clearly defined procedure—impose a retaliatory super-duty 
upon printing paper, which product is already fairly well protected by that 
country. The application of this item is to a product of pulpwood. Although 
undoubtedly some operators may fear retaliation even under this clause, it is 
clearly the case that the Pulp and Paper Association as a body take the stand 
that. the question of restrictions must be decided on what they consider to be 
much more important grounds. 

Reference may be made to a condition existing in Batish Columbia. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the lumber industry of that province operates under 
the same protection tariff as do lumbermen elsewhere in Canada, and notwith- 
standing the provocation which may therein lie by virtue of Item 1700 of the 
United States Tariff, the province of British Columbia has for many years 
applied its “ manufacturing tax” to timber from private lands, which tax 
operates in restriction of exports of privately owned timber. Therefore, in 
addition to provision for domestic manufacture of Crown land timber—except 
where special permits for exports are granted—the province itself restricts 
exports on private timber. More detailed reference is made to this matter in 
Part I, and a brief reference to its operation will suffice here. During the past 
five years 74 per cent of total log exports for both lumber and pulp have been 
from private lands held under various forms of Crown grant. For all private 
timber which is subject to the manufacturing tax, operators must pay $2, $1.50 
and $1 per thousand feet, on No. 1, No. 2. and No. 3 logs, respectively. If, 
however, the timber be manufactured within the province all but one cent 
per thousand of this tax is refunded. Under the timber conditions existing in 
the province of British Columbia, it may hardly be claimed that this tax is 
enforced for the purpose of conserving timber supplies. Obviously, it was 
applied to encourage and develop home manufacture; indeed, protection to 
British Columbia lumber manufacturers may have influenced its introduction. 

As this is the only restrictive measure now applied in Canada to exports 
of privately owned timber, reference to Item 1700 clearly indicates that its 
existence may have been the motive for the careful wording of that tariff 
provision. In British Columbia, therefore, there is the additional provocation. 
While the majority of loggers and lumber manufacturers in the province have 
given evidence of the strong objection to federal measures operating to restrict 
pulpwood exports, it is nevertheless the case that they are themselves operating 
under one directly applied by the province, which applies to logs for all pur- 
poses. It is therefore evident that, except in so far as a federal tax might 
increase the burden on a trifling part of the log-exports, the operators in that: 
province cannot logically object to the principle of such restriction. 

Obviously, in determining a question of this kind, the government is called 
upon to carefully weigh the prospects of retaliatory action, but in so doing it 
is only proper that the true meaning and application of provisions of the 
United States Tariff should be studied, and, in so far as they may affect a 
decision, such action should be based upon their actual portent. It may here 
be pointed out that on various occasions the possibility of retaliation in other 
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directions—by the application of a United States embargo on coal, for instance— 
has been advanced as an objection to pulpwood export restrictions. Manifestly, 
such a question has to do with trade relations between the two countries; as it 
is beyond the scope of the Commission to engage itself with studies which are 
foreion to its terms of reference, and as a discussion offered without such 
detailed study would certainly be of little value, the question of such a form 
of retaliation will not receive further treatment. 

Another feature of the British Columbia situation requires explanation. 
{t is claimed that conditions there would prevent the successful application of 
federal restrictions upon the pulpwood export. The difficulty offered, lies in 
the fact that logs which are exported may be used either for lumber manufac- 
- ture or in the production of pulp. With this as a reason it is claimed that 
federal restriction in pulpwood export would prevent the continuance of the 
present practice of exporting low-grade logs, and thereby be seriously injurious 
to the interests of the loggers, the manufacturers, and to the economic develop- 
ment of the industry generally in British Columbia. If an embargo, or any 
other restriction which might be imposed, were so designed that it would prevent 
the export of all logs from British Columbia, it might be conceded that. their 
interests would suffer. As will be pointed out later, however, if it is other- 
wise found necessary to impose federal restriction upon pulpwood exports, it is 
assuredly a simple matter to do so without in any serious degree affecting the 
interests of the British Columbia loggers or lumber manufacturers. 


6. FARMERS AND SETTLERS 


To obtain a clear conception of the problem as it affects this class, it is 
necessary to divide the farmers and settlers into three groups, (a) the indi- 
vidual who takes up land under the guise of settlement, but really for the 
purpose of cutting and selling timber; (b) the settler who is clearing his land 
for the purpose of bringing it under cultivation, and (c) the established farmer 
who, having a woodlot, may desire to reap some benefit from it other than by 
simply supplying his domestic requirements of wood. 


(a) THE BOGUS SETTLER 


As has been fully explained elsewhere, it is unfortunately the case that in 
various parts of Canada, through laxity of settlement laws or through ineffi- 
ciency in application of them, large numbers of so-called settlers have been 
permitted to take up land, which after they have successfully stripped it of 
timber has been abandoned. There is little need for discussion of this class 
{urther than to say, that no matter how proficient he may be in the art of 
cutting timber and disposing of it, as long as that is his main object in life, 
he is not the type of citizen required in any phase of Canadian activity, other 
than in the shanties where his efforts may be used in the proper direction. 
This type of settler adds little to any community, for the reason that his 
operations are destructive, and the very practice he follows necessitates his 
frequent removal from one part of the country to another. The Commission 
has already strongly urged that thorough control should be exercised to prevent 
continuation of the practice of allowing these people to secure land. It is 
evident that the class, as a whole, may be eliminated from any consideration 
-in so far as the question of restrictions upon the export of pulpwood is concerned. 


(b) SETTLERS CLEANING LAND 


In contradistinction to the bogus settlers discussed above, individuals in 
this class are worthy of the most serious consideration and sympathy. The 
time is nearly gone in Canada, when an intending settler may go out and select 
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a piece of open agricultural land under any one of the various homestead laws 
and establish a home for himself. Indeed, it is now generally the case that 
he must be content with land which is in greater or lesser degree wooded. ‘To 
give proper consideration to this class, it is necessary to refer to the funda- 
mental considerations set out in Part II of the report, namely: that so long 
as the land is agricultural, there is no object to be served in preventing the 
utilization of timber which may be upon it. Providing that the timber is 
merchantable or near-merchantable, an effort must be made to dispose of it 
advantageously with the greatest possible speed. It is, therefore, desirable 
that this class of settler should enjoy a market which will permit of his 
disposing of his wood as advantageously as circumstances may permit. It 
must be remembered, however, that while it is quite proper to concede that, 
during the operations of land-clearing the timber should furnish subsistence 
for the settler, it is not to be inferred that having taken up free, or practically 
free, land, he is entitled to any great consideration by way of stumpage. His 
purpose is to get the land clear, and if in so doing, he be adequately reimbursed 
for the labour he may give, he is not, after all, inherently entitled to anything 
more. As a matter of fact, more frequently the homestead is not his until 
he has an appreciable part of it cleared. When he does secure patent, the 
position of the matter assumes a different aspect. Whatever the market may 
be, however, he is entitled to fair wages. 


(c) THE FARM WOODLOT 


In the case of the farmers established on lands under agricultural production 
and having woodlots which they desire to operate on a continuously productive 
basis, some appreciable value must be attributed to stumpage. More fre- 
quently such lands are located in the older parts of the provinces, and in many 
instances the farms have been handed down from generation to generation. 
In view of their more advantageous location in close proximity to pulpwood 
markets, such men have an inherent right to something more than mere 
compensation for the labour involved in the removing of timber. 

With these three classes in view we dismiss from further consideration the 
bogus settler. For the others, we have in Canada innumerable instances of the 
great variation in degree and value of timber holdings, determined by the 
existence of markets. In Southern Quebec there are established farmers who 
receive $14, $15, or even $16 per cord for wood that it may cost $7 or $8 to cut 
and peel. On the other hand in the clay belt region there are large numbers of 
settlers who must put their pulpwood on the railway sidings at $4.50, $5, or $6 
per cord. In the former case, the farmer is receiving a very high return for his 
stumpage; in the latter the stumpage does not bring anything. 

Inasmuch as the proportion of farmers’ wood represents 60 to 65 per cent 
of all the pulpwood exported from Canada, it is of great importance that careful 
consideration be given to their views. It may be stated that to a far greater 
extent, farmers directly interested in the pulpwood business have expressed 
opposition to the imposition of restrictions either by embargo or through an 
export tax. By reason of the fact, however, that there was a great similarity 
in the character of the evidence presented by farmers as a class; in view of the 
fact that, to the knowledge of the Commission, other classes such as pulpwood 
exporters, were very active in bringing about the appearance of farmers before 
the Commission, and in securing petitions from them which were presented to 
the Commission, it can hardly be claimed that the views presented to the Com- 
mission by this class were offered entirely of their own volition. However, 
farmers have not perhaps the same opportunity for organization of their interests. 
as have other classes; therefore, beyond expressing the view that many farmers. 
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have been influenced to oppose restrictive measures by these other classes, and 
may even have been furnished with arguments to that end, the Commission has 
no serious criticism to offer to the procedure that was adopted. 

The objections of the farmers and settlers, as a class, to restriction in pulp- 
wood exports are as follows:— 

(i) They desire the widest possible market. 

(ii) It is claimed that in some cases an embargo would prevent access to 
any market; in other cases, that they would be forced to accept a lower price for 
their wood from Canadian pulp mills. 

(iii) That an export tax would operate in the same direction as (ii) and if 
imposed, it is the settler and farmer himself who would be called upon to pay 
the tax. 

(iv) That where the American market is the only one to which they have 
access at present, the restriction of export would not bring about the establish- 
ment of mills accessible to them, as they claim that the aggregate of timber 
supplies in their district is not sufficient to sustain a mill. 

(v) That the Canadian pulp mills have taken serious advantage of settlers 
who through circumstances have not been directly accessible to the American 
market; that therefore they have not received a proper price for their wood. 

(vi) In many instances, they claim to have offered wood to the local pulp 
mills at reasonable prices, but have been refused. 

(vii) That for the reasons explained in (vi), if restrictions be imposed, the 
Canadian mills would take undue advantage of them, by reason of the cessation 
or restriction in the profitableness, of the American market. 

(viii) That by reason of their control of licensed or private timber lands, 
the Canadian pulp mills have a leverage over the farmers and settlers, in that 
if for any reason the mills desire to depreciate the price asked by farmers, they 
may simply refuse to buy, securing the necessary timber from their own limits, 
and await the time when the farmer of necessity reduces his price. 

(ix) That a large number of farmers engage in cutting poplar, for which 
species there is practically no market in Canada either in pulp manufacture or 
in any other industry; that if restrictions be applied such farmers would be 
excluded from any market or else would find their present market curtailed. 

(x) That farmers engage in cutting fire-killed and insect-infested timber; 
that Canadian mills cannot absorb all of this material. 

(xi) That in certain districts the cutting. of timber on the farm provides 
the settler with the main means of subsistence. 

Throughout the country, there is wide variation in the amount considered by 
the farmer to be a fair price for his wood. In some parts of Nova Scotia, they 
take out wood at $5 or $6 a cord, and feel that they should have a little more. 
In parts of New Brunswick many farmers secure $10 a cord for peeled spruce 
pulpwood; here, too, they feel that they are not being adequately paid; indeed, 
some claim that $10 per cord does not more than pay for the labour. In southern 
Quebec, as previously intimated, farmers may be receiving $15 or $16 per cord; 
they claim that a reduction in this price would leave them very little for stump- 
age, although they may be receiving $6 or $7 for it. In parts of northern Ontario 
$5 or $6 is all that can be secured, and in Manitoba similar prices prevail. 
Finally, in British Columbia—where wage rates are generally higher than in 
other parts of the Dominion—the farmers take out pulpwood in the Fraser 
Valley for $5.50 or $6 per cord. As is the case in almost every line of human 
activity, therefore, the price received is not quite sufficient to satisfy. In some 
cases the farmers’ claims are more reasonable; in other cases they are extreme 
on the question of price. . 

There is no doubt that the curtailment of markets, by restriction upon the 
export of pulpwood, would inevitably have considerable effect on the extent 
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to which the farmers of some districts could engage in pulpwood cutting; also, 
it might definitely be expected that under such restrictions there would be a 
stabilizing in pulpwood prices, which in some cases would reduce the amount 
below that now received—a tendency to reduce the price closer to the labour-cost 
of cutting. As previously stated, the Commission is of the opinion that, in 
the past, at least some Canadian operators have cut pulpwood prices to the 
bone. There are some companies-that do pay, and perhaps others that could 
be convinced of the desirability of paying, settlers fair prices for their wood; 
but it may be fully expected that, in some other instances, there are those who, 
enjoying freedom from competition in the purchase of their wood, would continue 
to take advantage of the situation. Aside from price-fixing by the govern- 
ments, or other measures of that character—which are just as difficult of 
application here, as in any other direction—the only apparent way in which 
such difficulties could be overcome would be through organization of the settlers 
of a district to demand their just rights. 

On the question of stumpage, it may be stated that the very reason for 
which pulpwood prices are lower in more northerly districts, is the same reason 
for which established pulp industries cannot afford to pay as much for their 
wood as those located further south—namely, transportation costs. It must be 
remembered that, in addition to paying freight upon finished products shipped 
from their mills, companies located at such distance also have to pay heavy 
freight charges upon materials essential to the operation of their mills which 
must be railed in from distant points. Although it has been mentioned that 
a homesteader on timber-land may have no inherent right to much for stumpage, 
it is just as true that the pulp manufacturer has no inherent right to that 
stumpage. The settler engaged in clearing operations on land to which he is 
in the process of earning title is fully entitled to equitable wages for the labour 
he performs—preferably a little more than that; also, the man on a well- 
established farm is, in addition to the labour value in pulpwood, entitled to 
reasonable compensation for stumpage, depending on his location; but for that 
type of farmer who considers that, even on land of which he has been possessed 
for many years, the timber supplies must provide the major part of his sub- 
sistence—and by reason of this, that he must be paid exorbitant rates of 
stumpage—it is not necessary to extend the same sympathy. If a thoroughly 
established farm cannot provide the major part of sustenance of the owner and 
his family in the value of agricultural crops, there is something radically wrong 
with the land itself, or with the region in which he has undertaken farming 
operations. In such instances, it is futile to blame the pulp industry, or to 
condemn the pulpwood markets, simply because they cannot offer the price for 
wood which such a farmer may consider necessary to provide the greater part 
of his subsistence. 

In some parts of eastern Canada it was claimed that many farmers in 
handling their woodlots are definitely applying the methods of cropping their 
timber, and great stress was laid upon the fact that, in so far as they might 
‘be deprived of markets, there would result an economic loss through failure 
to take advantage of the growth of which such woodlots are capable. Although 
there may be some cases where the woodlots are receiving proper treatment, 
the picture drawn, that farmers generally in any region were following this 
practice, is decidedly over-coloured. In some cases, the practice of selective 
cutting is followed, but nowhere is consistent treatment of the woodlots over a 
whole district. In the majority of cases, the amount of wood cut from an 
area depends upon the price which the farmer can receive for the wood at the 
particular time, and the amount of labour which he is in a position to apply to 
its removal. ; 
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The Commission has been unable to determine closely the number of farmers 
who might be affected by any restrictive legislation. It may, however, be 
stated that it probably runs between 25,000 and 50,000. It is only those 
farmers who would be directly affected by such legislation that have appeared 
before the Commission, and it cannot, therefore, be inferred that farmers as a 
class throughout Canada are opposed to restriction in the export of pulpwood. 
For those that would not be affected by such legislation, it may be assumed that 
there is a feeling that the home-manufacture of raw materials is desirable. 
Many farmers intimated that they were perfectly willing to submit to restrictions 
in export, if they could be assured of markets and fair prices—they nearly all 
admit the desirability of home manufacture—but relatively only a small part 
of those affected appear to have confidence that the pulp companies may be 
depended upon to provide such protection for them. Indeed, the Commission 
is of the opinion that such objects could be attained only through the application 
of restrictive control by governments over other sources of wood supply now 
drawn upon at will by the manufacturers. 


7. TIMBER-LAND OWNERS 


The general argument of timber-land owners lies in the depreciation of the 
timber-land values which they claim will result from the imposition of an 
embargo or tax on pulpwood exports. This phase of the situation was 
touched upon in dealing with those lumbermen in the Maritime Provinces who 
own timber-lands which are essentially valuable for pulpwood. Elsewhere, 
however, the same argument is applied in greater or lesser degree. Such 
people also claim that restrictions would discourage the influx of foreign capital. 
In addition to the foregoing, many other arguments which already have been 
treated of, are advanced. ; 

Particular attention must be given, however, to the timber-lands held 
in fee simple by foreign companies who engage in the cutting of timber to 
feed pulp manufacturing establishments in the United States. The arguments 
advanced by these American owners are set out in a brief, submitted by their 
Counsel, and attached hereto as Appendix No. 2. After setting out the various 
advantages under which Canada now operates in enjoyment of American 
markets for the various classes of wood products, the brief goes on to explain 
the origin of pulpwood imported from Canada into the United States. Basing 
deductions partly on Canadian statistics, and partly on replies to question- 
naires circulated among American pulp manufacturers; referring also to a 
statement which was made in the Canadian House of Commons at the time 
of the amendment to the Export Act providing for restrictions on pulpwood; 
the brief reaches the conclusion that under an embargo, only an additional 
1.7 per cent of the total pulpwood cut in Canada would be retained in this 
country for the use of Canadian mills. Referring further, to the Order in 
Council of August 14th, 1923, which made provision for the exemption of 
contracts already entered into, the final conclusion is reached that not more 
than one per cent of the pulpwood cut, would, by embargo measures, be 
retained in Canada. On this basis it is argued that the embargo proposal 
would be futile as a conservation measure. 

Citing authorities on the requirements as to developments in pulp manu- 
facture, the brief proceeds to demonstrate that mills will be established in 
Canada only when business conditions warrant, the inference being that the 
embargo would have little effect in bringing that about. In amplification of 
this statement, they point out that United States still has large supplies of 
timber which can be drawn upon, and in this manner migration of further 
United States industries to Canada will, even in event of an embargo, owing 
to the extent of domestic supplies, be restricted. 
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After this general argument to the effect that Canada will reap no 
advantage from an embargo upon pulpwood exports, the cases of several 
individual American pulp and paper companies who own extensive tracts of 
timber in Canada, which they operate and export the wood therefrom to the 
United States, are described in detail. It is pointed out that large investments 
have been made in good faith, and that, further, large sums have been expended 
in the development of the properties on the complete understanding that 
export would be permitted; that the prevention of exports would be a breach 
of good faith, and not only operate seriously to the disadvantage of these 
companies, but will disturb Canada’s credit as a place of security for foreign 
investment. 

So far as the brief submitted by the Counsel for American pulp and paper 
companies is concerned, attention is entirely confined to discussion of the 
embargo. Although these foreign owners have at various times argued against 
imposition of an export tax, their main case is directed against embargo. In 
a very dignified way, they admit the right of the Government to impose 
restrictions—except in cases where they consider such action would directly 
violate agreements entered into between the Government of Nova Scotia and 
American timber holders—but argue that the embargo is not in the public 
interest. 

Obviously in a case where the imposition of an embargo would violate 
legislative arrangements between an American company and a_ provincial 
government in Canada, there is necessity for the most careful treatment. * 
Aside from such cases, the question of property rights generally is one in which 
the claims of interested owners should be carefully studied by legal advisers 
of the government. So far as the Commission is concerned, we are inclined to 
the view that, inasmuch as large American owners freely admit, through 
eminent counsel that the Government has full power to treat with any question 
which vitally affects the status of the natural resources of Canada, the question 
is one which must be determined by other factors. 


8. PuLpwoop EXPORTERS 


The large group of individuals in this class took very active part in the 
hearings of the Commission throughout the country, more particularly in 
eastern Canada. In addition to evidence offered at the public hearings they 
presented a brief which is attached as Appendix (3). The latter ably sets 
out their arguments in very succinct form. 

Being in great measure dependent upon the continued export of pulpwood 
for continuance of their operations, the views of the pulpwood exporters may 
be said to consist of all arguments which have been, or may be, advanced by 
any of-the other classes to whom reference has been made. In most cases 
the exporter is, after all, the middleman, through whom the transaction of 
sales as between Canada and United States takes place. From his own 
standpoint, the main argument—although this has infrequently been advanced 
—is naturally that a continuance of exports is essential to his own welfare. 
Some exporters, however, very active in the campaign against restrictions, 
have given considerable study to the situation, and have even advanced 
arguments which related to, and might well have been used by other classes. 
‘They point out that pulpwood operation more faithfully serves the require- 
ments of conservation, in that a greater part of the tree is used, and that a 
smaller amount of slash is left in the woods. The comparison herein made is, 
of course, between pulpwood operations and lumbering operations—herein 
the argument is sound; it cannot be argued, however, that operations conducted 
by or for exporters are more conservative than operations conducted by or 
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‘for Canadian pulp manufacturers. Another argument of some considerable 
importance is their claim that the taking out of pulpwood, and the prepara- 
tion of the material by peeling or rossing, involves just as much expenditure 
per unit of wood as does the logging of timber and the sawing of rough lumber; 
this argument—in so far. as it relates to labour values—has a good deal to 
support it if the wood is peeled or rossed; but it does not apply to a large part 
of the wood which is shipped rough; neither does it take into consideration the 
interest on capital in saw-mills. 

Using similar extreme figures to those applied by some of the strongest 
advocates of the embargo, in comparing the losses by fire, wind, insects, etc., 
to the depletion brought about by utilization, they argue the futility in 
restricting exports as a conservation measure. They also take strong exception 
to the possibility of American mills establishing themselves in Canada if 
exports be restricted; other factors, they claim, must determine the further 
development of the pulp industry in Canada. 

In addition to opposing the embargo, as a body the exporters also are 
opposed to an export tax. In support of this position they state that Canada 
does not contro] the price of pulpwood in the United States. The case of the 
pulpwood exporters is very clearly set out in their brief, and it is unnecessary 
to go into greater detail. In fairness to some of them, it must be explained that, 
in addition to exporting, they supply Canadian mills with part of their pulp- 
wood requirements. Still further, there are those who, in addition to performing 
these functions, also are themselves owners of timberlands which they operate 
for pulpwood; so far as this phase of their business is concerned, discussion of 
their case relates to that of timber-owners. 


9. GENERAL 


Many of the classes treated of above ‘have at various times claimed that 
Canada can in no way control the prices of pulpwood in the United States 
market. This argument is offered more particularly in opposition to an export 
tax. The claim is made that, in event of such a tax, the pulpwood-cutter him- 
self would pay it. The Commission is unable to advise just exactly what 
would happen, because the question as to who would pay the tax depends upon 
a great many economic factors which are subject to great varration from time 
to time. As wood is, and for many years has been cheaper in Canada than in 
the United States, it is possible to argue that under normal conditions American 
producers would absorb any tax which might be imposed. In view of other fac- 
tors, which for the time being disturb the pulpwood and pulp markets, however, 
there is certainly a possibility that an effort would be made to pass on payment 
of the tax to the wood-cutter. 

Present conditions of the pulp market also have been advanced as a strong 
argument against restrictions. It is pointed out that as European pulp is now 
being laid down at United States ports at prices lower than those for which 
Canada can supply the same product—lower even than many American mills can 
produce it—any action taken by Canada to make manufactured pulp more 
costly to United States paper manufacturers, by curtailing wood supplies and 
thus rendering it less accessible to them, would be entirely overcome by the com- 
petition from Europe. The Commission has taken occasion to enquire into this 
situation, and while it is undoubtedly a fact that European pulp is causing a 
lowering of market prices in regions reasonably accessible to tide-water, this 
condition is really due to economic factors which may be more or less temporary 
in character: (a) The pulp industry in Sweden—which country is most active 
in competition—is not in a satisfactory condition, and finds it necessary to 
unload products at little or no profit; (b) they operate under rates of exchange 
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which contribute to lower prices; (c) labour costs are much lower. As pointed - 
out in Part II, however, some of these European countries are, notwithstanding 
the inherent desire in the governments and the people to conserve their wood 
supplies, seriously over-cutting their annual increment, to relieve present fin- 
ancial distress. As things become more stabilized, therefore, it may reasonably 
be expected that European competition in pulp will be less serious. Indeed, 
there is good reason to believe that the amount of pulp which they now place 
upon the American market is at or near the maximum quantity which they are 
capable of making available for export to this continent without reducing their 
output of other forest products. F 

By reason of the fact that very frequently pulpwood and saw-timber 
resources are intermingled; by reason of the fact that timberlands are in some 
cases operated with both objects in view; and finally, for the reason that pro- 
tection and management measures must be applied to both of them on the same 
basis—the view has been conceived in the minds of some, that no action toward 
restriction of the pulpwood exports is possible, without having very serious 
effect upon the other branch of the industry. It may be strongly emphasized, 
however, that regardless of the inherent intermingling of interests, if it should 
be considered desirable to impose export restrictions, it is absolutely feasible to 
do.so by means and in a manner which will accomplish the object in view, with- 
out any serious detriment to other interests. 


SECTION B—THE NATIONAL INTEREST 


In the foregoing pages, there have been discussed the views of private 
interests upon the question of restricting pulpwood exports. It has previously 
been intimated that while such views must manifestly be afforded the most 
serious consideration, there is the broader aspect of. the problem which must, in 
the final analysis, prevail. The success of farming interests, of lumbering inter- 
ests, and of pulp manufacturing interests, are individually and collectively of 
the utmost concern in the industrial development of the Dominion, but so far 
as they depend for their success upon the timber resources of this country— 
and inasmuch as their continued success is absolutely based upon the continu- 
ance of the forest resources—the interest of-one or all of them must obviously 
be made subservient to the continuance of the forest resource as a whole, so 
necessary to national development and security. 


1. THe SuPPLIES 


This subject has been dealt with in great detail in Part I, and for the purpose 
of applying that information, it is necessary only to briefly summarize. The 
two important species in pulp-manufacture are spruce and balsam. In one 
province only, hemlock attains some importance. All other species contribute 
little to pulp manufacture in Canada. Although with the development of 
methods, other-species may undoubtedly be used, the problem now faced must 
be solved on present established practice. Similarly, although with our huge 
forest areas, we have large inaccessible tracts which in the distant future may 
be brought to some form of utilization, there is no justification for our taking 
them into serious consideration at the present moment. The problem we are 
faced with is that of determining the extent to which we may continue the use 
of the pulpwood species. Unless the fundamental principles of forestry are to 
be ignored, this use must be based on the extent to which our forests can supply 
the annual requirements by growth. In other words, conclusions must be based 
on the principle of living within our income. To ignore this principle, and to 
make use of visionary timber assets in our calculations, would be quite com- 
parable to the case of a man who, in an effort to place his expenditure on the 
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basis of the annual income justified by his assets, adds to his profitable assets 
the sum-total of all questionable securities, in the hope that they may at some 
time in the future produce revenue—thus leading himself to believe that he is 
justified in using a larger income than his assets really permit. 

Just as there has been a tendency on the part of extreme advocates of 
restrictive measures to exaggerate the depletion resulting from annual utilization 
and other causes, there has been a tendency on the part of opponents of restric- 
tive measures to belittle the amount of wood that would be retained in Canada if 
restrictions in pulpwood exports should be found necessary. After all, a hundred 
is comprised of all its parts, not ninety-nine. Many a business has been wrecked 
through failure to realize the effect of the humble one per cent—to say nothing 
of three, four, or five per cent—in the calculation of income or of use. While the 
extreme advocates of restrictions may exaggerate out of all reason the benefits to 
be derived from such measures, the opponents on the other hand frequently take 
the position that no good whatever can be accomplished by this means. There 
has also been a tendency to calculate the duration of supplies in Canada as a 
whole, by the simple process of division of total stand by total consumption, 
notwithstanding the fact the larger part of our timber is in British Columbia and 
consequently utterly inaccessible as raw-materials to the industries of the Hast. 
As has been thoroughly demonstrated elsewhere, the economic use of land 
positively demands that forest industries of both classes should prevail through- 
out the Dominion. On this basis, it is essential that supplies must be considered 
by regions, if not, indeed, by provinces. 

It has been thoroughly pointed out that in the Maritime Provinces the 
timber supply situation is extremely serious. On the theory of “ultimate 
exhaustion”* there is only 31 years’ supply of the pulp species. On the same 
basis, in Ontario and Quebec combined, in which provinces the pulpwood industry 
has its highest development, there is 51 years’ supply; while in British Columbia, 
where the output of pulp is as yet only ten per cent of the Dominion total, there 
is available 195 years’ supply. None of these figures, however, take into con- 
sideration the losses due to fire, insects and decay which, in the lack of adequate 
forest protection, in almost every case except British Columbia offset, or more ° 
than offset, the increase due to growth. It has further been pointed out that in 
the Maritime Provinces—and aside from losses through fires, etc..—annual utili- 
zation of pulp woods by industries already established exceeds by a wide margin 
the annual increment in those species. In Ontario and Quebec, on the other 
hand, aside from losses, annual growth of pulp woods may be approximately in 
a state of balance with annual use—although it is open to serious question that 
the condition is even that satisfactory—but in those provinces all losses due to 
fire, etc. operate in net depletion of the forest resource. In British Columbia a 
different condition obtains, and, although the application of better fire protection 
and better methods of utilization are necessary, there is certainly little fear of 
exhaustion of supplies. 


2. Use or Putpwoop RESOURCES 


Reference has already been made to the fact that consideration of the 
problem must be based on timber actually used in the pulp industry. There- 
fore, although it may be argued that the total depletion due to pulpwood 
exports represents only 5 or 6 per cent of the total utilization of our entire timber 
resources, such calculations do not satisfy the situation. Rather, we must 
confine ourselves to pulp woods proper, and consider that our pulpwood exports 
of spruce and balsam constitute somewhere from 12 to 15 per cent of the amount 
of those species used in Canada for all purposes. Therefore, in view of the fact 
that, for Eastern Canada at least, it has been thoroughly demonstrated that the 

*See Part I, Chapter II, Section 10. 
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consumption of the pulpwood species in all directions results in continuous 
depletion of the resources, so far as use is concerned, this 12 or 15 per cent 
constitutes a 1 to 8 factor in depletion, rather than 1 to 20, as so many people 
have been inclined to regard it. ~ ; 

In gauging the extent to which an embargo might operate to retain in 
Canada wood which otherwise would cross the American border, it is necessary 
to consider whether or not it would be applied to all exports, (1) as between. 
different species of timber, (2) as between different classes of timber-owners. 
As for the first of these, the results may readily be determined by the simple 
application of figures derived in Part I of the report. For the second, deter- 
mination is not quite so simple: we may, of course, readily arrive at the con- 
clusion that if farmers’ wood were exempted from such restrictions, there is a 
clear six hundred thousand, or seven hundred thousand, cords of wood which 
would not be affected; if, however, exceptions were to be made for contracts 
that may have been entered into, as provided for in an Order in Council of 
August 14, 1923, the Commission is unable to determine to what extent the pulp- 
wood exempted from such restrictions would reduce the amount which would 
otherwise be retained in this country. 

With regard to poplar, it may be stated that, except in so far as the confine- 
ment or restriction in the use of this species to Canada might contribute to the 
development of industries which can use it as a raw material and thus serve the 
general economic purposes—there is no need, from the standpoint of forest con- 
servation in preventing its export. The species is prominent throughout Canada, 
and is more in the nature of a weed. While it has undoubtedly some very limited 
uses, even in this country, there are so many better varieties which should be the 
subject of concern that we need give no further consideration to it. Foresters, 
generally, already have in poplar a difficult problem in utilization, without taking 
steps aimed to conserve it. 

It is upon spruce and balsam supplies, particularly in Hastern Canada, that 
attention must be centred. 


3. MARKETS 


The problem of the preservation of foreign markets for pulpwood- products, 
the importance of which has been fully emphasized in Part I, must naturally 
receive the most careful attention. It may be pointed out, however, that it is 
not only the present existence of those markets in which we are interested, but 
also the permanence of them.. Generally speaking, this country is in the posi- 
tion where the extent of forest lands and timber resources fully permit of susten- 
tion of our forest industries, but in the Eastern Provinces at least, the conclusions 
of Part I clearly point to the fact that a reduction in the rate of depletion of 
pulpwood species must be effected in some direction or other. In the Maritime 
Provinces, 7n addition to proper forest protection, there must actually be a 
decrease in the amount of spruce and balsam timber removed annually from 
the forests, unless constant net depletion is to continue. In Ontario and Quebec, 
if the financial condition permits of providing adequate forest protection in all 
directions, use on the present scale, through cutting, could be sustained. It 
may be pointed out, however, that the solution of protection problems to the 
degree indicated, will entail expenditures and effort very much greater than 
those now applied. 


4. Tue Issuer 


With the problems previously outlined the federal government and the 
provincial governments of Canada are faced. The directions in, and the degree 
to, which curtailment in the use of pulpwood supplies must be effected, in the 
various parts of Canada, have been thoroughly indicated in Part I of the 
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report. As has already been explained, as between different parts of Canada, 
there are three degrees of seriousness in the present situation, which must 
definitely be met with measures to improve conditions. So far as forest con- 
servation—in the usual sense of the term—is concerned, the Commission has 
been at pains to point out the weaknesses which exist and the steps which 
should be taken to remedy the situation. The extent to which other measures 
of an economic character should be applied must necessarily be determined by 
the extent to which the federal and provincial governments are prepared to go 
in applying the methods of forest conservation proper to the situations which 
obtain within their respective jurisdictions. There-is a great difference of 
opinion, as between the’ officials of various governments, as to whether an 
embargo, or an export tax, or neither of them should be applied. It may 
definitely be stated, however, that should an export. tax be adopted, the only 
basis: upon. which it could possibly be construed as serving the purposes of 
conservation would be: that all revenue to be derived through the operation 
of the tax should be applied in forest protection through the federal and provin- 
cial services. In the present state of our forest conditions and forest industries, 
the application of any export tax, ostensibly as a measure of conservation, but 
actually for the purpose of securing revenue to apply in other directions, would 
be literally “ adding insult to injury”. For generations, our forest capital has 
carried far more than its proper burden in supporting public expenditures. If, 
therefore, an export tax were to be applied, its only justification lies in the 
application of the funds derived therefrom directly to the work of maintaining 
and developing the forest resource. 

So far as this Commission is concerned, we have clearly pointed to the 
fact that some steps must most assuredly be taken whereby the annual drain 
on the spruce and balsam supplies of eastern Canada must be very greatly 
reduced. In some parts, this object may possibly be attained by the complete 
elimination of fire and insect losses; in other cases, it can only be attained 
by the elimination of such losses plus the reduction of the amount of spruce 
and balsam used, either in local industries or in export. The same situation 
does not exist in British Columbia, and, by reason of the fact that there has 
been some concern in that province as to the effect of Dominion legislation, it 
is here necessary to indicate the means by which such legislation could be 
effected without being unduly harmful to British Columbian interests. The 
solution of this particular difficulty lies in the fact that those tree species, which 
it is from a pulpwood standpoint necessary to conserve, are the spruce and | 
balsam. ; | 

If, therefore, the pulpwood situation in the eastern provinces demands the 
imposition of restriction on the exports of these two species, it will readily 
be perceived that such restriction would have no detrimental effect on the 
logging or manufacturing of British Columbia. In that province the demand 
for the export of logs applies primarily to western cedar, Douglas fir and western 
hemlock.. In view of the fact that none of these species even occurs in eastern 
Canada, it is manifest that no difficulty will be occasioned. A small amount 
of Sitka spruce is exported from British Columbia, but curtailment or restric- 
tion in exports of that species could not be claimed to have any widespread 
effect. Indeed, even if it did, the spruces which might be included in any 
restriction to be applied could be defined by their specific names, and in this 
manner Sitka spruce would be eliminated. Similarly, although a limited amount 
of “white fir” is exported from British Columbia—and notwithstanding the 
fact that it has been included under the heading of balsam in our consideration 
of pulpwood resources—the tree is nevertheless an entirely different species to 
the balsam of eastern Canada. At the present time, if it be claimed that there 
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is no necessity for restricting the export of white fir (Abies amabilas) it would 
only be necessary to refer specifically to the balsam (Abies balsamea) of eastern 
Canada. Even if it should ke desired to serve broad economic principles of 
home manufacture by restricting the export of poplar (which is not at all 
necessary from the standpoint of forestry), here again, the use of specific names 
to designate the class of timber to be so restricted, would obviate all difficulties 
which might otherwise occur. 


CONCLUSION 


Owing to the many intricacies involved in the pulpwood export question; 
in the complications as between forest conservation and trade relations; in 
view of the fact that the character and extent of the restrictions would neces- 
sarily depend upon the extent to which the government might otherwise go in. 
conservation; finally, as the facts have been very plainly and fully laid before 
the Government,—the Commission takes the view that the actual determination 
of a policy must rest with the Government, 


V/ 
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APPENDIX No. 1 


CANADA’S PULPWOOD RESOURCES 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE TO CONSERVE THEM 


A Statement Prepared by The Canadian Pulp & Paner Association For 
Submission to the Royal Commission on Pulpwood, Montreal, November, 
1923. 


The Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, whose members are engaged 
in carrying on an industry which annually produces wealth to the value of 150 
millions of dollars, and by exporting the major portion of that wealth brings 
into Canada an annual cash income of over 100 millions of dollars, is convinced 
that the present rate of depletion of the Canadian pulpwood forests (the source 
from which all this wealth is developed) is ruinous to the future of the industry, 
and therefore to the permanent interests of the country. ‘The Association is 
also convinced that this present rate of depletion can be materially reduced, 
without hardship to any Canadian interest or injustice to any interest whatever, 
and the future of the industry be thereby secured, with very great benefit to 
the economic position of the Dominion. 


The purpose of this statement is to establish three successive points: 


First, that the rate of forest depletion is now dangerously high, in the sense 
of involving imminent and certain peril of a grave handicap to the Canadian 
pulp and paper industry and a marked increase of advantage to its competi- 
tors, not in a hundred years from now, not in fifty years from now, but in ten 
or fifteen years, or even less. 


Second, that the rate of depletion cannot effectively be reduced by any 
action that can economically be taken by the lessees of the Canadian pulpwood 
lands, or even by the private owners who possess in fee simple some small 
portion of the total amount of these lands. From this it follows without further 
argument that the stoppage of depletion must originate in government action, 
by the provincial or federal authorities or by both. This does not necessarily 
mean that the whole management of the conservation processes must be 
entrusted to government officials or to politicians. 


Third, that certain forms of action by both classes of government author- 
ity, which in the Association’s opinion are calculated to achieve the desired 
result, are perfectly within the powers of the respective governments, involve 
no hardships to any Canadian interest, and will work no injustice to any 
interest. whatever. 


THE RATE OF DEPLETION 


As to the first point, that the present rate of depletion involves a certain 
prospect of a steady diminution in the advantages now enjoyed by the Cana- 
dian pulp and paper industry in respect of cost of production, a diminution 
not in the far distant future but likely to commence within a few years and to 
progress with rapidity, until the industry in Canada, from its present character 
of a swiftly expanding one, will become a stationary and eventually a contract- 
ing one. 
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Exact statistics are not obtainable either for the total amount of pulp- 
wood (wood of the type and size now employed in the manufacture of pulp) 
in the Dominion, nor of the rate of its diminution by use and destruction,.nor 
of the extent to which that diminution is offset by natural or artificially stimu- 
lated growth. Even if the most perfect statistics were obtainable, they would 
not give us an accurate statement of the case; for it is not only the amount of 
the consumed timber which is of importance, but its geographical situation. 
The destruction by fire of a hundred square miles of timber in an area which 
is not likely to be cut for another hundred years is of less consequence, it may 
be, than the destruction of ten square miles adjacent to an existing pulp mill. 
The former may be replaced by the unaided action of nature long before the 
expanding industry has reached out to utilize it; the loss of the latter may 
materially increase the operating cost of a great Canadian mill within a year, 
with an increase which will be permanent and irremediable. 


CAPITAL INVESTED IN THE CANADIAN PULP AND PAPER 
INDUSTRY 


1922, $381.006.324 


\921. $379,812.75 | (ACUA€IZ;)}HWHUH7”—?77] 

1920. §$347,553,333 GAH 

|[919, § 275,767,364 eZ 
9241,.344,.704 CEAAZ 


186,787,405 Ges 


The growth in the amount of capital invested in the Canadian pulp and 
paper industry is illustrated above. The figures are taken~ from the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics report and show a steady growth in 
invested capital from $186,787,405 in 1917 to $381,006,324 in 1922, an increase 
of 104 per cent in this period. 


In the absence of statistics we are compelled to have resort to the most 
expert estimates that are obtainable. Of these there is no lack, and they are 
in substantial agreement one with another. As the authorities dealing with 
forests are mainly provincial in character, the estimates are for the most part 
provincial in area; and as Quebec is the most important of the pulpwood-pro- 
ducing provinces of the East, it is expedient to devote some time to a discussion 
of the estimates for that province, treating the other provinces more briefly 
and by means of analogy. 
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The American interests which argued at Washington in 1920 in favor of 
the adoption of the Underwood Resolution were naturally concerned to make 
as light as possible of the depletion of the Canadian forests. They presented 
an estimate that the Province of Quebec alone contained a stand of 608 million 
cords of wood, and that 24,320,000 cords could be cut annually therefrom with- 
out depletion if it were conducted as a “scientifically lumbered forest.’’ 
(The estimate of an annual cut of 4 per cent of the stand is of no great interest, 
as if that rate of replenishment is the sign of a “scientifically lumbered forest” 
there is no such forest anywhere in Eastern Canada or in the Eastern States.) 
As against this we may place the estimate set forth in the government publica- 
tion, “The Forests of Canada,” prepared by the Department of the Interior, 
at Ottawa, in 1923, under the special care of the Dominion Forestry Branch. 
In this document the total*stand of merchantable timber of every kind of soft 
wood is given as 871,720,000 cords for the whole of Canada. But of this 
amount only 65 per cent, or less than two-thirds, consists of good pulpwood, 
namely, balsam and spruce, the great bulk of the remainder being jack pine, 
which at present is utilized to a very limited extent. This gives us a total of 
about 580,000,000 cords of merchantable spruce and balsam in the whole of 
Canada; but the term “merchantable” refers only to sizes and quality, not 
to location, and it is therefore necessary to deduct all that immense quantity 
of pulpwood which lies north of the great divide in Quebec and Ontario, and 
hence in watersheds running down to Hudson Bay, for such wood, unless it 
happens to grow within a short distance of the very few railway lines which 
enter that territory, cannot possibly be brought out to the market. Estimating 
this inaccessible wood at the moderate figure of 80,000,000 cords, we get 500,- 
000,000 cords as an approximate total for the good merchantable pulpwood of 
all Canada. Of this the Eastern Provinces are, in the same Forestry Branch 
1923 document, estimated to contain 552,210,000 cords of all kinds of soft wood, 
which gives about two-thirds of that amount of pulpwood, or 368,000,000 cords, 
and deducting 80,000,000 cords for inaccessibility we get 288,000,000 cords of 
accessible pulpwood in Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. It 
is out of this 288,000,000 cords (and out of only a part of it at that) that almost 
the whole of the cut of 5,000,000 cords per annum is now being derived; and 
yet the experience of the best foresters in the Province of Quebec shows that, the 
rate of increment which can be attained by spruce and balsam under the best 
conditions is only 1.22 per cent per annum. 

Before passing from this point to a discussion of the rate of depletion, it 
may be well to point out that a large part of this stand of 500 million cords is 
not part of the “ operated forests’ (whether “scientifically operated ”’ or not) 
of the present time, but is simply a reserve for the future, the utilization of 
which cannot take place until the cost of securing wood in more accessible areas 
has become a good deal higher. The contents of this untouched reserve are 
stationary, or may by accident be actually diminished; there is no rate of growth 
upon them whatever, whether 4 per cent or 4/10 of one per cent; there can be 
no rate of growth upon them until they begin to be cut; they cannot. grow one 
single new log to replace anything that may be cut in the now operated areas, 
because all that they can do is to replace their own natural decay. They are 
“matured stands,” not growing forests. Whatever rate of reproductive power 
these areas would possess (and, so far from approaching the one-fifth cord per 
acre of the American estimate, it is placed by experts at one-twentieth of a 
cord per acre, much lower than in the operated Canadian lands and the Ameri- 
can forests, because of its northern situation and consequently slower growth) 
is at present being wasted, and must continue to be wasted until it becomes 
economically feasible to cut timber there. This consideration applies to prob- 
ably at least 100 million cords of the,above estimate, which will continue to be 
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100 million cords (unless diminished by fire) for a thousand years, if that time 
should elapse before it begins to be cut, and would not contribute one additional 
tree even though every tree in the other forests of Canada should be cut down or 
burnt off in the interval. 


CONSUMPTION AND DESTRUCTION 


So much for the actual pulpwood reserve of Canada. Now for the rate of 
combined consumption and destruction. The total annual cut of pulpwood in 
Canada has not hitherto greatly exceeded four million cords, but the present 
greatly increased rate of export of unmanufactured pulpwood to the United States, 
together with the coming into action of several new mills in Canada, indicates 
that a cut of five million cords will henceforth be a minimum figure so long as 
the accessible woodlands of this country continue to afford such a crop. A 
small proportion of this total, not exceeding 300,000 cords, comes from British 
Columbia, the remainder being the product of the Eastern Canada areas already 
sketched. This of course is the net cut, as brought to the mill or to the port of 
export; the gross cordage actually destroyed in getting it out is considerably 
larger. 

But if the Canadian forests lost each year only what is actually taken out 
of them by loggers, the situation would be comparatively cheerful, even admit- 
ting that this five million cords is not spread over the whole 500 million cords 
of standing pulpwood in Canada, but comes out of (and thus allows a natural 
replacement process in) only some 200 to 250 million cords in forests under 
actual operation. Such a rate of consumption, while it certainly would not, even 
with the most scientific forest management, allow anything to be added to the 
contents of the forests, would not greatly exceed the rate of replacement which 
could be attained under such management in all but the coldest portions of 
Eastern Canada. But we have to add to this consumption an unknown but 
infinitely alarming rate of destruction by fire and by disease. 

Statistics of fire and disease loss in the Canadian forests are even less exact 
than those of forest contents and rate of extraction. But that it has been in 
the past and still is immensely in excess of the loss by cutting would be admitted 
by anybody with the slightest knowledge of Canadian forests. The Forestry 
Department 1923 document already referred to gives what must certainly be 
considered a very cautious and moderate estimate. Unfortunately, no distinc- 
tion is drawn between hard and soft wood. The annual utilization (gross) is 
placed at 2,616,000,000 cubic feet of standing timber, the fire destruction at 
790,000,000 cubic feet and the insect destruction at 1,350,000,000 cubic feet, 
plus an unknown loss due to fungus diseases, with the total result that ‘ the 
forests have, during the last five years, been depleted at the rate of upwards 
of 5,000,000,000 cubic feet per annum.” This, it is frankly admitted, much 
exceeds the existing rate of increment, which it is estimated (by the same 
authority) “should be,” with good management and adequate fire protection, 
between 7,500,000,000 and 11,500,000,000 cubic feet. As it is, even with utiliza- 
ion and loss estimated as low as 5,000,000,000 cubic feet, “the forest capital 
of Canada is being materially reduced, owing primarily to the failure to pro- 
vide for a future crop while cutting and the lack of protection from fire for the 
natural reproduction.” 

But other authorities are even less cheerful. 

Mr. Frank J. D. Barnjum, a profound student of the situation and a lum- 
berman of 34 years’ experience, speaking with the utmost caution and serious- 
ness before the Canadian Society of Forest Engineers in January, 1923, said: 


“Tf you will look over the records of our forest history you will find that 
the amount of the annual cut is not over one-tenth of the amount of destruction 
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by bugs, fungi, fire and wind. If we had only the annual cut to contend with, 
and there was no loss from the above-mentioned causes, there would to-day be 
just as much timber in Canada as there was when the country was first settled.” 

The statement that the annual loss from fires and other destructive agencies 
is ten times greater than the annual cut, it is fair to state, has been challenged 
by experienced lumbermen when applied to the particular districts with which 
they are most familiar, their deductions being arrived at by multiplying the 
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The above chart illustrates the growth of the Canadian pulp and paper 
industry as shown by the increase in our consumption of pulpwood. In 
1908, Canadian mills consumed 482,777 cords and in 1922 this figure had 
risen ‘to 2,912,608 cords.. The shaded columns show the exports of pulpwood 
which have been fairly steady throughout these years. From 1908 to 1922 
Canadian exports of pulpwood have averaged 1,025,000 cords annually, all 
of which has gone to the United States. During the first eight months of 
1923, 1,046,367 cords were exported. 


annual cut ten times and by showing the impossibility of such a drain taking 
place; but the statement, nevertheless, receives credence in other quarters and 
as applying to Canada in general. It must not be assumed that total destruc- 
tion is the invariable accompaniment of forest fires, since usually much timber 
is left standing that is subject to salvage. Fire, however, it must be remembered 
is vastly more destructive than even the most unscientific logging. The logger is 
obliged by regulations, and to some extent by his own interest, to leave the 
young trees of the pulpwood species; fire not only destroys, but it leaves the soil 
in a condition which, as every experienced lumberman knows, allows such unim- 
portant woods as birch and poplar to spring up first, and it is often many years 
before the pulpwood species attain to their normal proportional strength. 

The rate of fire loss rises with the rise of population—until that advanced 
stage is reached when the forest area begins to be intersected by extensive agri- 
cultural clearings, as is now the case in most of the American States; these in 
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time begin to limit the extent of any single fire in a way that is not possible in 
such vast uncleared areas as those of Northern Ontario and Northern Quebec. 

The rate of disease loss, on the other hand, rises as a direct consequence 
of both fire loss (when the destruction is not fully complete) and of careless 
cutting. The tree diseases which are most destructive are due, according to Mr. 
O. Schierbeck, Forestry Engineer, to the over-multiplication of the natural 
scavengers of the forests, the beetles and fungi, in areas where an exceptional 
amount of dead wood has for any reason been left upon the ground. This dead 
wood may be partially burnt trees, windfalls or the wreckage of lumbermen’s 
cuttings; the scavengers multiply in it until they have entirely consumed it, 
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The schart shows’ the distribution of Canadian: pulpwood on a percentage 
basis. The full bar represents the total cut of pulpwood' as 100 per cent, 
the solid black portion represents the proportion made into pulp or paper 
in Canadian mills, and the shaded nortion the amount exported. In 1908 
Canadian mills consumed 35 per cent of the total cut amd exported 65 per 
cent; in 1922 domestic consumption was 75 per cent and exports 25 per cent. 


and then they turn to attack the living trees. ‘“‘ The loss caused by a fire cannot 
be counted only as the area burned; the greater danger lies in the fact that it 
spreads all the forest pests to the unburned sound wood.” Nature eventually 
provides the corrective, because none of these scavangers can flourish on healthy 
wood as they do on their proper food, the decayed tree, and hence each epidemic 
of beetles or fungi eventually dies away; but not until it has ruined for genera- 
tions to come vast areas of healthy trees. One of these pests, the budwotm, 
had a tremendous development in Eastern Canada during the second decade of 
this century, and it is estimated by Mr. Schierbeck that 150 million cords of 
balsam, a high-grade pulpwood, is dead or dying as a result of its ravages in 
the Province of Quebec alone. 
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In sum, therefore, we find that in Canada the rate of cutting of the pulp- 
wood forests is considerably in excess of what natural reforestation can. offset, 
having regard to the limited area in which natural replenishment can take place, 
and that in addition to this exhaustive cutting, which alone would suffice to pro- 
duce a grave shortage of pulpwood within the lifetime of the present generation, 
there is a further source of depletion, as set forth above, which must in all 
certainty be many times as great as the actual cut itself, and which is estimated 
by one expert authority as no less than ten times the cut. It is obvious that 
this process cannot go on without paralyzing in a few years the operations of 
many of the plants engaged in the pulp and paper industry, and so raising the 
cost of operation to nearly all of them as to deprive this country of its present 
invaluable advantage over its competitors in the United States and Northern 
Kurope. Space does not permit of more than a reference to what may be termed 
the secondary consequences of deforestation, namely the diminishing of soil 
moisture, the reduction of water powers and the lessened fertility of the soil. 
The function of the forest as a preserver of moisture in the soil and a regularizer 
of stream flow is now too well known to need explanation. The records of the 
Shawinigan Water & Power Co., Limited, as quoted by Mr. Julian Smith, the 
president, show progressive increase in the difference between extreme high and 
extreme low water, due to the denudations by lumber operations and settlement 
of the watersheds of streams used for power production, and plenty of other 
evidence to the same effect is available. 


THE COST OF CONSERVATION 


It is sometimes alleged, by those who cannot deny the necessity of forest 
conservation, that the burden of its cost should fall entirely upon those who are 
engaged in the exploitation of the forests. Those who advance this contention 
are unfamiliar with the characteristics of the forest industries, and it is not 
difficult to show that their proposal is economically impossible and intrinsically 
unsound. The first objection is that no man can be expected to spend large 
sums for the preservation of that which he does not own. Of the 155 million 
cords of available pulpwood estimated above for the Province of Quebec only 
25 million cords are on lands owned in fee simple by private individuals and — 
corporations; 100 millions are on lands owned by the Crown and licensed (on 
a one-year license) to operators, and 30 millions are on Crown lands not licensed 
to anybody. In Ontario the proportions are closely similar, and in the Maritime 
Provinces the privately-owned lands are a slightly larger share of the whole. 
Such preservative operations as are now being carried on are mainly on the 
private lands, and, for reasons which will shortly be explained, they go about 
as far as is possible in the case of voluntary action by private individuals. 

The system of yearly licenses grew up in an age when logging was carried 
on mainly for lumber purposes, when forests were plentiful and when the 
“plant” required on or near the limits was small and more or less transportable. 
It may not be permanently suitable for an industry such as pulp and paper, 
involving millions of dollars of investment in machinery and water-power and 
in town developments, which must be permanently established at a point where 
logs can be assembled cheaply for generations to come. But at all events it is 
the system under which pulpwood lands are granted by governments to the 
operators who are to exploit them. There is naturally a moral obligation rest- 
ing on the governments to continue the license from year to year, but the terms 
of the license may be, and from time to time are, changed as the government 
sees fit. In effect the license-holder at the end of each license year possesses 
nothing but a first claim on the right to take out a new license for the coming 
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year at the government’s own terms. There is an annual rental per square mile 
and a stumpage charge for timber cut, and both of these may be raised and 


have actually been raised at the government’s discretion. That the license has 
a certain permanent quality, vague though it must be under these conditions, is 
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The above chart shows the actual consumption of pulpwood by the Cana- 
dian mills during the years 1908-1922. In 1908 the consumption of wood 
was 482,777 cords; in 1922 the consumption was 2,912,608 cords or more than 
six ‘times as great. During these years the average annual increase in the 
consumption of pulpwood by the Canadian mills was 15.4 per cent. 

The curved. line shown above is based on this annual increase of 15.4 per 
cent and if in the next fifteen years the domestic consumption of wood 
increases at the same rate we shall require for our manufacture of pulp and 
paper the quantities indicated. 


however recognized by the fact that when any area is first put under license, the 
license is sold by the government to the highest bidder, and that provision is 
made for the transfer of licenses from one owner to another at a prescribed 
fee. It is also admitted that the licenses are accepted as collateral for loans, 
and that a cancellation is practically unknown, but these facts do not alter their 
actual status as year-to-year leases. 

With ground rents, stumpage dues and cutting regulations, all of them a 
matter of complete uncertainty as regards the future, it is obvious that the 
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policy of licensees must necessarily be the getting out of enough timber to pay 
the capital cost of their licenses within the first few years, while terms and con- 
ditions are likely to remain unchanged. They are limited by the Crown regula- 
tion as to size of trees and other matters, and to go any further than that in the 
direction of forest preservation would simply be adding very greatly to the cost 
of their timber for the sake of growing additional trees, which may not be cut- 
table for fifty years and which by that time may be of no interest whatever 
to the present licensee. The return for any investment made in reforestation 
or other branches of scientific forestry is so excessively remote—a matter of 
fifty to one hundred years—that even where the forests are the absolute pro- 
perty of the investor it is impossible to secure capital for any such undertaking 
unless the price of the resultant product is exceedingly high. In very few places 
can private capital, even where most plentiful, be found embarking upon such 
protracted adventures except to a very limited extent; the business man will 
put his money into enterprises where the return, beginning in two or three years 
from the investment, will be completed in thirty, forty or fifty years, but he will 
hesitate when asked to invest in a crop which will not ripen until his grand- 
children are ready to spend its proceeds and which can yield nothing whatever 
until it is ripe. Still less will he put it into such a crop to be grown on land 
that is not his actual property and that is subject to a rental charge which he 
can neither control nor foretell. 


COST OF FIRE PROTECTION 


And what is true of reforestation and of scientific forest management is 
equally true of fire protection. The timber that is destroyed by forest fires is 
not, in the vast majority of cases, the property of a private owner. The licensee 
has an interest in it, but it is not that of an acual owner. Its destruction means 
nothing more to him than that, at whatever future date he would have begun 
cutting it, he will have to go further afield and harvest at higher cost less 
desirable timber, and possibly even take out a new license on new areas of 
government land. If he has built an expensive mill which must be kept sup- 
plied with wood, his interest will be more acute; but many license-holders have 
no mills in connection with their limits, and some have no mills at all, and 
merely cut pulpwood for sale to the best bidders. The price at which these 
latter (whose interests in the limits is of the most temporary kind) can sell 
their product is naturally, a governing factor in the price that can be paid by 
any mill-owner for getting timber from his own limits; if the mill-owner pays 
more for his timber (in capital cost of license, plus ground rent, plus stumpage 
dues, plus cost of extraction of wood and maintenance and preservation of 
limits) than his competitors pay for timber on the open market, he is headed 
straight for bankruptcy, and the fact that in fifty or a hundred years from now 
he may be the license-holder of a very rich and high-grade forest (belonging 
to the province) will not help him in the least. 

But there are further reasons, apart from the lack of permanent property 
interest, why it is impossible for limit holders, whether owners or licensees, 
to make effectual efforts to protect and replenish the forests without action by 
the government. The most important of these is the fact that the risks are not 
isolated. The forest of one limit-holder may be impaired by fire or disease 
originating in his own territory, but it is much more likely to be impaired by 
invasion from somebody else’s limits (or unlicensed government property) 
outside. A limit-holder might spend ten per cent of the annual value of his 
crop in protecting his own limits from fire and disease, but unless his neigh- 
bours do the same thing his risk will be almost as heavy as it was before. This 
fact constitutes an obstacle, not only to any effectual effort towards fire pro- 
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tection except where a large body of owners can get together and organize pro- 
tection for a whole geographical area, but also to any expenditure by individual 
concerns on reforestation; for whatever sum is expended on reforestation will be 
exposed during the whole fifty or one hundred years of growth to the immi- 
nent peril of loss through fire or disease originating beyond the control of the 
planter. 


CANADA: PRODUCTION OF WOOD PULP 
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This chart represents the total productien of wood: pulp by Canadian mills 
from 1908 to 1922. In 1908, the production of wood pulp, all grades, was 
854,624 tons; in 1922, the total was 2,150,251 tons. The average annual 
increase in production during these years was 10.8 per cent. Of the quantity 
produced during this period, Canada has used, approximately, 62 per cent 


in her own mills for manufacture into paper and’ other products, and has 
exported 88 per cent. 


Broadly speaking, the poorer the forest, the greater is the probability of 
its originating a fire. But it is precisely these poorest forests which are least 
capable of the expenditure necessary for effectual fire protection. A limit 
which has been cut over, and is therefore of little immediate value to its 
licensees, though they may be willing to retain the license with a view to cutting 
it again in ten years or so, is likely to contain a great deal of slash and aban- 
doned rotten wood, the source both of fire risk and of disease. Burnt and 
diseased areas dry up more readily than healthy ones, and thus offer oppor- 
tunities for new fires. The perfectly healthy and therefore most valuable 
forest needs least effort to protect it against fires originating in its own terri- 
tory, but cannot by any human power be protected against fires originating 
in poor areas and getting well under way. In other words, the task of protecting 
the good forest must begin in the poor one. This means that it must be per- 
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formed under government authority. For the owner or licensee of the poor 
forest will never voluntarily spend money to protect, not his own area which is 
hardly worth protecting, but the areas of his richer neighbours. 

The city fire brigade attends ten fires in sheds and shacks for one in a first- 
class building; but if it did not bother about the sheds and shacks the first- 
class building would eventually be swept away in a conflagration; and we do 
not ask the sheds and shacks to bear more than an insignificant fraction of the 
cost of the brigade. There is no difference between the city buildings and 
forests, except that a good building is, even without the fire brigade, much less 
exposed to fire risks from outside than a good forest. 
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In the ten-year period, 1913-1922, the production of newsprint in Canada 
has increased from 350,000 tons to 1,086,000 'tons. For 1923 the production 
for the first six months only is given and if this rate of production is main- 
tained it is expected that Canada’s total output of newsprint in 1923 will 
exceed 1,250,000 ‘tons. 


GOVERNMENT ACTION 


If it is by now admitted that forest preservation is urgently needed in 
Canada, not so much in the interests of the present owners of forests and pulp- 
wood mills as in the interests of permanent and growing pulp and paper indus- 
try, and therefore in the interests of Canada as an economic unit; and if it is 
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now admitted also that no great advance on the present measure of conserva- 
tion can be achieved by individual action by private limit-holders, we may 
pass to a discussion of the possible kinds of action by the two classes of gov- 
ernments, federal and provincial, and of the arguments for and against each 
of them. 

The federal government has no power over property rights within the 
provinces, and can only intervene when property begins to enter into inter- 
provincial or international commerce. One particular exercise of its powers 
in this latter sphere, in the shape of restricting the exportation of unmanufac- 
tured pulpwood, has been suggested and will be discussed later. The possible 
types of action by the provincial governments, both as sovereign powers in the 
sphere of property rights and as owners and lessors of 95 per cent of the 
forests, are so much more numerous that they may well be considered first. 

And to begin with, let it be premised that concerted action and the utmost 
possible uniformity of legislation is highly desirable as between the four Eastern 
Provinces, whose conditions are closely similar and whose forest products are 
all in close and constant competition one with another, while their forest areas, 
in the case of Quebec and Ontario, are sufficiently close to one another to allow 
of the ready passage of fire and tree disease from one province to another. 
To impose more stringent regulations or heavier dues in one province than in 
another involves grave hardship to the lumbermen of that province; but if 
the charges and regulations are uniform in the whole area both benefits and 
cost will be evenly distributed. In fixing acreage dues, it would, of course, be 
necessary to take into account the varying productivity of the different areas 
as the yield per acre in one province may be much higher or much lower than 
that in another. 

Second, let it be borne in mind that the forests of all these provinces are 
producing large amounts of income for the provincial exchequer, of which only 
an insignificant portion is being spent on their conservation. The Province of 
Quebec in 1921 was taking $4,500,000 a year out of its forests as provincial _ 
revenue, and putting back about $400,000, the cost of the administrative staff 
and of a small amount of fire protection. The amount put back has increased 
somewhat during the last two years but is still inadequate. The State Forest 
Service of Sweden expends fifty per cent of its revenue on forest improvement: 
and upkeep. Seeing that the revenue of Quebec is being acquired as the result 
of operations which are steadily and rapidly diminishing the timber supply, 
it seems to be a very clear case of securing current income by the sale of capital 
assets. The province is largely living on posterity. 

Provided that the regulations are made uniform over the entire Eastern 
Canada area, and provided also that they are accompanied by a more génerous 
expenditure by the provinces for the preservation of the forest heritage of the 
future, there is no doubt that considerable improvements could be effected in 
the method of exploitation as at present practised. The compulsory removal 
of “slash,” the small wood taken from the felled trees in reducing them to 
transportable logs, is a very commonly suggested improvement, and would 
‘ certainly reduce immensely the risk of disease and fire. The companies which 
would like to practise slash disposal are unable to do so now for the com- 
petitive reasons outlined above, but would welcome a regulation which made it 
eg The same is true of the enforcement of a more selective cutting 
policy. 

The question of slash disposal, however, it is to be noted, is a moot one 
among forest owners and operators. Some contend that such disposal is imprac- 
ticable and others that it is unnecessary. It is admitted that it would add 
greatly to the cost of harvesting the wood. 
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A large part of the fire losses are due to the introduction of settlers into 
areas close to the forests and the complete failure of the provincial authorities 
to enforce upon them the most elementary rules for fire protection, or to imbue 
them by educational methods with a proper care in the handling of fire. ‘In 
one respect the Quebec law actually makes a fire on his own land beneficial to 
the settler, as he is thereafter permitted to cut and sell an unlimited quantity of 
timber from the burnt-over area (which may still contain a lot of good wood), 
whereas without a fire he may only cut five acres a year. The whole policy. of 
admitting settlers into timber lands is open to grave question; the settler main- 
tains himself for a few years by completely stripping his land ‘of timber, five acres 
at a time or with the help of a fire, and when this is done the land, which has 
been ruined as forest for a hundred years to come, is as likely as not to prove 
valueless as plowland, and the settler moves on to repeat the operation else- 
where.. If settlement could be confined to areas of proved agricultural value, 
much would have been done; and after the settlers have been rendered harmless, 
the fishermen and hunters, another prolific source of fire, might be subjected to 
much more stringent regulation and much more energetic enforcement. A 
system of proper land classification is an essential corollary to the adoption of 
any scientific forestry programme for the provinces. At present, “settlers” are 
frequently placed on land that has no arable possibilities whatever. They strip 
the land of its wood and then abandon it, leaving it in a condition that renders 
it utterly valueless. There is so much arable land in every province awaiting 
settlement that it would appear to be unnecessary to invade land suitable only 
for tree-bearing for this purpose. A proper ¢lassification of all government 
lands would tend to clear up this situation. 

But many of the causes of fire and disease in the Eastern Canadian forests 
cannot be eliminated even by the best regulations until’ many years have 
passed; and one thing in which the provincial governments should take early 
action is the provision of an efficient force for detecting and checking fires in 
their earliest stages. At present the governmental expenditure on this head is 
comparatively nil. In one or two areas several limit-holders have been able to 
organize together for mutual protection, though for the reasons already out- 
lined their efforts are necessarily restricted. Fire protection, if it is to be effec- 
tive at all, must be extended to all the forest areas of the country, or at all 
events to all those which are within striking range of any timber which is now 
accessible. It should be scientific, involving the promptest possible means of 
detecting and reporting outbreaks anywhere in such areas, and an adequate 
force of men and machinery so stationed that they can deal promptly with any 
fire reported. And it should be disciplinary and educational, endowed with 
ample authority and incentive for the enforcement of the safety laws, and with 
funds and machinery for instructing all classes that the happiness of 
future generations depends upon the carefulness of to-day. The forests are not 
merely so many dollars’ worth of property owned by individuals or the state; 
they are, if preserved, the sources of the healthy, happy and remunerative em- 
ployment of thousands of Canadians for indefinite generations to come, and if 
destroyed they may be the source of poverty and hardship to many thousands 
of other Canadians, some of whom perhaps have never seen a stand of timber 
or handled an axe or entered a pulpmill. 


THE EXPORTATION OF PULPWOOD 


A method of conservation which has been adopted by all the pulpwood- 
owning provinces, and which has been generally approved by everybody inter- 
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ested in the permanence of the Canadian. forest industries, is that of prohibiting 
the exportation from Canada of pulpwood in an unmanufactured state when 
derived from crown lands. So far as it has been effective (and its operations 
have naturally been limited by the fact that timber from lands in private 
ownership has remained free to leave the country in the log, while in one prov- 
ince even crown timber has been exported after the merely preliminary process 
of barking), it has tended to diminish one type of consumption of our forests, 
namely that caused by the American pulpmills which are nearing the end of 
their domestic supplies and have sought wood across the border. It has already 
been suggested that this tends to be a more extravagant and destructive kind of 
consumption than that which is performed by limit-holders who have erected 
pulp and paper mills in strategic relation to their limits, and have hence a 
distinct interest in the permanence of the supply. In support of this view it 
may be mentioned that practically none of the great American pulp concerns 
which import raw pulpwood from Canada have participated in any of the con- 
certed efforts towards conservation which have been carried on by the owners 
who have mills in Canada; and also that all of these American concerns possess 
large timber limits in the United States, which they are conserving by cutting 
as little as possible while they fill their requirements by importing wood from 
Canada. Their attitude towards Canada is, naturally and necessarily, that of 
getting what they can while the getting is good; a tree saved in the United 
States, where they can always get at it, is easily worth two trees chopped down 
in Canada, between which and their mills there may at any time arise the bar- 
rier of an export or an import duty, an embargo, or a sharp increase in the cost 
of transportation. 

The license clause prohibiting the export of unmanufactured wood does 
not, as already mentioned, prevent the export of unmanufactured wood from 
privately-owned lands, and the demand for such wood has in the last few years 
become extremely urgent. The enormous extent of this trade is shown by the 
fact that out of less than six million cords of wood used annually by the paper 
manufacturers of the United States, over a million cords have been drawn from 
Canada yearly for the past fifteen years, and in spite of the limited sources from 
which exportable wood can now be procured the amount is increasing rapidly. 
The rate of export for the half-year just ended has approximated one and one- 
half million cords annually, and is likely to be maintained throughout the year. 
This is much more than a quarter of the total net cut of the Dominion. In other 
words, while we are depleting our forests at a rate which threatens to produce 
a famine within a lifetime, we are doing so largely in order to provide another 
nation with the wherewithal to save it from further depleting its own. 

It is now proposed to put a stop to this exportation by an embargo declared 
by the federal government in virtue of its powers over trade and commerce. Such 
an embargo would cause for a time a sharp reduction in the Canadian cut, for 
the Canadian mills would be unable to absorb immediately so large an amount 
of additional wood as one and one-half million cords a year. 

It is generally conceded, however, that another consequence would be that 
American concerns, now more or less dependent on Canada for their pulpwood, 
and who control faces areas here, either under license or in fee, in addition to 
being forced into making greater use of their American resources, would imme- 
diately proceed to build pulp mills in Canada in order to grind their wood here 
and export it in the form of pulp. In doing this they would only be following 
the precedent set when the provincial regulations requiring wood cut from crown 
lands to be put through at least one process of manufacture before being 
exported were given effect. These regulations date from 1910. They were fol- 
lowed by an immediate expansion of the pulp and paper industry which has 
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continued progressively until it has reached its present important stage. With- 
out the restrictive regulations there would have been no such expansion. The 
charts which appear herewith give a graphic representation of the remarkable 
development of the industry during the last fifteen years. While in some cases 
these records date back to 1908, the real development began in 1910. Since that 
vear the consumption of pulpwood by Canadian mills has shown a constant 
increase (with the exception of 1921) from a total of 598,000 cords to almost 
3,000,000 cords in 1922. 

The tremendous increase in the domestic consumption of pulpwood is 
naturally reflected in the corresponding increase in the production of various 
erades of pulp and paper, which are shown in the following table: 


Production 


1910 1922 
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In the fiscal year 1910, Canada’s total exports of pulp and paper were 
valued at $4,464,197; while in the twelve months ending March 31, 1923, the 
total exports were valued at $122,554,889. 

Similar restrictions placed upon wood cut from private lands, it is logical 
to suppose, would stimulate still further the development of the industry and 
thereby prove of the utmost economical advantage to Canada. To the extent 
that this industrial expansion resulted in increased consumption of pulpwood, 
such a measure could perhaps not properly be classed as assisting conservation, 
but it would take a considerable number of years of even the most rapid expan- 
sion conceivable to overtake the inroads at present being made into our supplies 
by the system of unrestricted exportation now permitted. 

Timber can be cut and exported from Canada with practically no ‘capital 
investment whatever, except the original price of the limit; but the timber now 
exported from Canada would, if kept in Canada until manufactured and then 
exported, bring about (and amply remunerate) a capital investment in this 
country amounting to $150,000,000. It is sufficient to keep 33 pulp and paper 
mills, each producing 100 tons a day, in operation throughout the year and to 
give, employment to 8,250 operatives earning $11,140,500 in wages. If these 
mills could all be erected in a single municipality, they and the subsidiary trades 
and industries which would be needed in connection with them would alone 
constitute a city larger than any in Canada except Montreal, Toronto, Winni- 
peg and Vancouver. These figures are not cited with a view to arguing that 
the mere influx of capital into Canada would be beneficial, for such an argu- 
ment would be entirely outside of the scope of this statement, having nothing 
whatever to do with the conservation of pulpwood. ‘The point is this: that every 
owner of a pulp and paper mill in Canada, representing as it does an immense 
permanent investment of capital, the productive power of which depends on a 
continued supply of pulpwood, is a factor working strongly for conservation, 
whereas every owner of timber lands who exports unmanufactured wood is 
interested in the present alone, and can be relied upon to strip his land in five 
years if the price is high and the net return on a policy of conservation threat- 
ens to be low or too long deferred. Logging, separated from the subsequent pro- 
cesses, is purely and simply an exhaustive industry, and has proved itself such 
all over this country for a hundred years; but logging, plus the costly manu- 


*No records available but the quantity was insignificant. 
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facturing industries of pulp and paper, is a permanent and highly conservative 
industry, with the highest incentive to crop and replenish the soil and enlarge, 
rather than diminish, the supply of raw materials. 

It should here be pointed out that the action of the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association in discussing this particular method of diminishing the 
danger of exhausting the forests is dictated solely by a regard for the permanent 
good of Canada and not by any consideration of present profit. The American 
mills which are now kept in operation by the use of Canadian pulpwood are 
for the most part old and of an obsolete character, with an extremely high 
operating cost. They are in any event being gradually abandoned or converted 
to other uses, as their share of the output is taken over by newer mills; but 
this process is slow and will last for many years. The stoppage of their supply 
of Canadian wood would contribute to their finish; and since the American 
paper market must have a constantly increasing supply of pulp, it is fair to 
assume that they would be immediately replaced by new mills of the most 
modern type, erected at the best available sites in Canada. Operating costs 
at such mills would be lower than at many of the old mills, and the existing 
Canadian plants would be faced with a much more formidable competition. 
‘The only compensation which the present Canadian manufacturers can expect, 
and the compensation which leads them to favor this method of conservation, 
is the fact that, once established in close and permanent relation with their 
Canadian sources of raw material, these new mills would have as keen an 
incentive for the preservation of the forests as any piant. now operating in 
Canada; and the practice of “mining” or recklessly imperilling areas of wood- 
pulp timber would cease to be profitable to any owner of such areas in Canada, 
while the amount of capital and labor in Canada directly concerned in con- 
servation would be increased by immense additions. Every cord of wood now 
exported, and bringing into Canada about $6 for the cutter and another $6 
(average) for the railway, would then bring into Canada $50 to $60, which 
would be divided between the remuneration of labor and that of capital. 

There are two alternatives to the embargo proposal which also deserve a” 
brief consideration here. One is the use of an export tax in place of an absolute 
prohibition. This, if made high enough, would reduce, if it did not completely 
abolish, the drain on Canadian forests by American pulp mills, and in so far 
as exportation still continued, the resultant revenue could be expended on 
conservation. It is open to the objection that an export trade, however undesir- 
able, which has once become a source of revenue to the government is likely 
thereafter to be encouraged rather than repressed; while the revenue could 
under no circumstances be great enough to provide an adequate conservation 
fund. The second alternative is the use of the embargo proposal in negotiations 
for a further tariff concession by the United States, in the shape of free admis- 
sion of papers other than newsprint, such as book, writing, wrapping, tissues, 
kraft and blotting papers. These now bear a duty of 25 per cent and upwards, 
and are nearly all affected by the same condition (shortage of raw materials) 
as led to the removal of the newsprint duty; so that the placing of them on 
the free list would not be contrary to any general American interest. It would 
lead to a sharp increase in the amount of capital invested in paper manufac- 
turing in Canada, with the same result in the shape of an increased interest 
in conservation; and it would possibly effect the removal to Canada of some 
mills now using Canadian pulpwood and thus cut down our unmanufactured 
export. The history of the Canadian newsprint industry since 1910 shows that 
free access to the United States for the manufactured product is all that is 
required to bring about a very large transfer of the manufacturing industry to 
this country, especially when combined with a prohibition of unmanufactured 
export from crown lands. 
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If it be granted that an embargo on unmanufactured wood would be a 
step towards conservation, it must still be ascertained whether it be constitu- 
tionally and economically possible. It is sometimes argued that parliament 
does not possess the right to prohibit exportation of anything, at least in time 
of peace; but since the Dominion government is to-day prohibiting, five years 
after the close of the war, the éxportation of gold, and allows the exportation 
cf hydro-electric power only under license, the point does not seem to be very 
well taken. Neither is it of any great importance, since if an embargo were 
proved to be unconstitutional, a prohibitive export duty would achieve the 
same object, and nobody questions the right of the Dominion to impose any 
duties or regulations which it chooses in the case of exports as of imports. A 
more serious objection is the claim that it would be an unfriendly act towards 
the United States, which is energetically advanced by the American Paper and 
Pulp Association through its president, Mr. Henry W. Stokes. This claim is 
based on two separate arguments, which must be examined separately. The 
first is that it diminishes the property rights of certain American citizens and 
corporations who own timber lands in Canada; but since the embargo would 
diminish equally the property rights of large numbers of Canadian citizens 
and corporations and‘of some non-Canadian British and other foreign subjects 
- -in short, of anybody who happens to own that type of property—this argu- 
ment really relates to the whole question of property rights, and not to the 
United States in particular, and will therefore be dealt with later on. The 
second argument is that the American pulp manufacturer as such, and irrespec- 
tive of whether he is an owner of Canadian timberlands or not, is entitled to 
‘buy pulpwood from Canada. The reasons advanced for this claim are (1) 
that the prohibition of such purchases would be disastrous to the paper indus- 
try of the United States. This is extremely farfetched since Canada supplies 
not to exceed 20 per cent of the pulpwood now used in the United States for 
paper-making purposes, amounting to about 6,000,000 cords a year. It might 
also be replied that the last change in the United States tariff was disastrous 
to equally important industries in Canada, but that nobody thought of ques- 
tioning the right of the United States to adopt it. (2) That the price of 
pulpwood in the United States would rise; to which it might be replied that the 
losses of the American pulpwood buyer would appear to be counterbalanced 
in that matter by the gains of the seller, and that Canada’s action would thus 
be far from “unfriendly” to those Americans who happen to be “long” on 
wood. (3) That more than a million cords a year would be added to the 
drain on the fast-diminishing wood resources of the United States; to which 
the answer is that our resources are also diminishing, and that the right of 
a nation to conserve its own resources is superior to any possible right of 
another nation to make use of them. Incidentally it may be pointed out that 
the United States is perfectly capable of supplying its own pulpwood require- 
ments from its own territory, when Alaska is included, and that nothing but 
the lower price of Canadian wood prevents the exploitation of the Alaskan 
forests. Secretary of Agriculture Meredith stated in 1920 that Alaska con- 
tained pulpwood areas capable of producing two million cords a year for all 
time. The argument that Canada is obligated: to exhaust her own forest 
reserves by selling wood to the United States while that country completely 
neglects the cropping of her own reserves seems farfetched. 

The effect of the embargo on property rights deserves a brief consideration. 
The right of the sovereign to prohibit the transit of goods across the national 
boundaries in either direction is one of the oldest attributes of sovereignty, and 
has been exercised by sovereign states without question ever since international 
law began to be a science; and it is inconceivable that a country with so high a 
conception of national sovereignty as the United States would ever question it. 
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England prohibited the export of unmanufactured wool as early as_Edward III, 
and again from 1660 to 1825, always with a view to stimulating the manufac- 
turing industry. Foreigners, so far from having any special rights, were under 
Edward IV prohibited from exporting wool while permission to do so was 
granted to Englishmen. Generally, the principle is held that foreigners who 
become possessors of goods within any country become subject to any restrictions 
of their property rights which may be imposed upon citizens, unless special 
privileges. are guaranteed by treaty. There is thus no question as to the right 
of the sovereign power to arrest pulpwood or anything else at the national 
boundary, whether belonging to Canadians or to foreigners. The real question, 
owing to our system of divided sovereignty, is whether the particular aspect of 
sovereign power which is involved pertains to the Dominion or to the Provinces. 
Contentions have already been raised by provincial authorities, which suggest 
that if the Dominion should seek to exercise the power, the question would have 
to go before the Law Lords; but the man in the street will have little difficulty 
in determining that the matter is more likely to be covered by the term ‘‘ Com- 
merce” than by anything else in the British North America Act. 

An embargo, therefore, offers a prospect of a considerable improvement in 
- forest conservation, is constitutional and economically feasible. There is one 
other possible consequence which ought perhaps to be considered, and that is the 
adoption by the United States of some form of friendly retalation, the form 
usually suggested being the stoppage of coal exports to this country. If the 
United States were in a position to stop all coal exports. this might be a scrious . 
possibility; but while the time may come when she will find it greatly to her. 
interest to do so (and for that reason she is not at all likely to dispute the right 
of embargo to-day), she cannot do so now without serious detriment to the 
mining and transport industries, which would not be offset by any benefit to any 
interest whatever. And the stoppage of shipments of coal to Canada alone, 
leaving it free to move to any other country, would certainly constitute a breach 
of international comity, while it would do almost as much harm at home as the 
complete embargo. Speaking generally, it may be said that Canada is not 
enjoying any benefits from commercial relations with the United States, except 
in virtue of some equally important benefit which the United States is herself 
enjoying as a result; so that none of the benefits which Canada is enjoying can 
be curtailed except at the cost of a similar and serious curtailment in the United 
States. The proposed embargo, however, is a step which is so entirely within 
the rights of any sovereign nation, and so obviously dictated by a sole considera- 
tion for the general and permanent interests of the Dominion, that there is 
scarcely the smallest probability of its being resented by the American people 
or government; the language of those who will be adversely affected by it, 
because they have been in the habit of utilizing Canada’s forest resources to save 
them from falling back on their own more distant ones, is intended merely to 
alarm the Canadian government and deter it for a time at least from taking 
action. 

Much has eee made of the fact, in some arguments dealing with proposed 
embargo, that the United States now admits free “of duty some grades of paper 
and of. pulp and for that reason, it is urged, Canada should continue to permit 
tree access to the raw materials of which these products are.composed. It is 
true that the present American tariff imposes no duty on newsprint paper or on 
pulp. The privilege of shipping in these commodities free of duty is shared by 
Canada, with other countries notably Sweden, Norway and Finland. From none 
of these countries other than Canada does the United States derive raw pulp- 
wood, so that the right to import raw pulpwood in exchange for the American 
market for paper does not and never has entered into the consideration. Free 
entry is accorded solely on account of the fact that the United States is unable 
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to supply its own requirements of pulp and newsprint. On all other grades of 
paper, such as wrapping, book and writing, boards, ete., which Canada is in a 
position to produce in large quantities for the export market, the American duty 
ranges from 20 to 35 per cent ad valorem and acts as a complete barrier to 
exports from this country. Certainly the claim of the United States to unre- 
stricted exploitations of Canada’s raw paper-making material would rest on - 
sounder ground if that country were willing to accord duty-free entry to the 
finished products made from such raw material. 


ADDENDA 


Newfoundland, next. to Canada, leads all other British overseas dominions 
in producing pulp and paper. Developments now going on in that country will 
very shortly add to its prestige and place it among the largest producers of news- 
print paper in the world, ranking alongside of the United States, Canada, Sweden, 
Norway and Finland. The Crown Lands Act, cap. 129, Consolidated Statutes 
of Newfoundland, has for many years contained a provision inhibiting the expor- 
tation of unmanufactured pulpwood. It reads as follows:— 


“Sec. 43. No holder of a timber or pulp license shall take or carry away for 
exportation from the lands licensed any trees, logs or timber, unless and until 
the same have been manufactured either into paper or paper pulp, sawn lumber 
or other saleable products of timber, under a penalty of not less than twenty 
dollars for every tree cut, to be recovered by suit in the name of the Minister 
of Agriculture and Mines; and trees or timber cut into cordwood or other lengths 
shall be held not to be saleable products of timber for the purposes of this 
section.” 


This Act was subsequently modified, in 1921, by the passage of “ The 
Exportation of Timber Act,” permitting the exportation of a certain amount of 
round timber, cut under special conditions, but limited in its application to timber 
cut within a period of four years and not applicable to license holders already 
under contractual relations with the government. This Act requires the pay- 
ment of a duty of one dollar per cord upon all timber exported under its pro- 
visions. Generally speaking, Newfoundland still prohibits the exportation of 
unmanufactured pulpwood. 


An AMERICAN OPINION ON THE Ponicy or Exporting Raw MarTeErIALs 


“ No country on earth can get rich shipping raw materials. Raw materials 
are simply the basis for the employment of labour, and labour creates the 
wealth which comes out of the use of raw materials. Wherever raw materials 
can be utilized at home, whether that be the United States or Canada, whether, 
so far as this country is concerned, it be the utilization in Alabama, for instance, 
of coal and ore, carrying the raw materials through to the finished product; 
whether it be in Louisiana in the utilization of gas or oils and sulphur, the 
Manufacturers’ Record is heartily in sympathy with the policy of using these 
raw materials at home to as great an extent as possible. It does not believe that 
we can by legislation prevent the shipment of raw materials from one state to 
another. -That would be unwise under our form of government. Canada has 
a perfect right to utilize its raw materials at home if it decides to do so. We 
have a perfect right to utilize our raw materials of all kinds at home for the 
production of manufactured goods, preferring to ship the finished product into 
Canada or other countries rather than send the raw materials abroad. It would 
be better, for instance, for this country if we could turn all of our wheat into 
flour and ship the flour rather than the wheat, but that point has not yet been 
reached.’”’—From the Manufacturers’ Record (New York). 
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Canapba’s Manirest Duty 


“We must either manufacture the raw materials of Canada within the 
country—thus employing labour, rearing new communities, providing local 
markets for merchants and producers, strengthening. the national structure, 
making the back of Canada strong to bear its accumulating burdens—or the sons 
of Canada will follow these raw materials out of the country, establish themselves 
in foreign industrial centres, and, more and more, from year to year, the national 
burden will become heavier and the issue of the great political experiment in 
which we are engaged become more difficult and uncertain. Every sound eco- 
nomic and natural reason, therefore, demands that the raw materials of Canada 
shall be manufactured in Canada, and the Canadian people protected in the 
possession and control of their natural inheritance.”—Sir John Willison, as Presi- 
dent of the Candian Reconstruction Association. 


CANADA’S PULPWOOD RESOURCES 


Supplementary Statement to An Argument Presented to the Royal Commission 
on Pulpwood by the Canadian Pulp & Paper Association, at 
Ottawa, November 5, 1923 


In view of the effort, made by counsel for American interests engaged in the 
export of pulpwood from Canada to the United States, to represent the state- 
ment entitled “ Canada’s Pulpwood Resources,” submitted to the Royal Com- 
mission on Pulpwood at Ottawa, on November 5, 1923, as inconsistent with a 
previous publication entitled “A Handbook of the Pulp and Paper Industry,” 
issued in 1920, it seems desirable to refer in detail to the alleged points of 
difference. These alleged inconsistencies are due to the acquisition between the 
dates of publication, by government experts and private experts alike, of a much 
more carefully based and reliable knowledge of the forests, which has diminished 
both the estimate of their size and the belief in the rapidity of their replenish- 
ment. In both the 1920 and 1923 documents of the Association, the latest 
government estimates of the size and contents of the Canadian forests were 
employed. But in the earlier work, the latest available estimate was that of the 
now defunct Commission of Conservation, made several years ago. ‘This esti- 
mate was superseded by one published in 1923 by the Forestry Branch of the 
Department of the Interior, in “ The Forests of Canada.” The difference between 
the two sets of figures-is not, however, as great as has been suggested. It is due 
in part to more careful surveying and in part to a truer realization of the extent 
to which fires and other destructive agencies have reduced the nation’s heritage 
of standing timber. 


In the 1923 “ Forests of Canada ” there appears on page 42 the following:— 
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TABLE VII (a)—ESTIMATED STAND OF TIMBER OF MERCHANTABLE SIZE IN 
CANADA BY SPECIES 
Pulpwood, 
fuel-wood, 
Species Saw ties, poles, Total 

material | posts, ete. 
Softwood 1,000 cu. ft. | 1,000 cu. ft. | 1,000 cu. ft. 
SELIG e Seen ann memreiren rn ete Pry oe SE earns crete yw les 25,264,715) 44,783,154| 70,047,869 
GTA Tisai. 355 16 See Ieee eee Oh A Se a 10,516,820] 19,203,440) 29,720,260 
RRC aI PON PUP R eee Cee trea iene aiid ithe ota els Buin oe hehe 3,996,530) 25,254,492) 29,251,022 
EOE aS acid, MayBuene, tape et PE SO 2 trae Mie ee at ie rn a 17,979, 240 4,065, 761| 22,045,001 
TDG yet IPDS) es, 2 Se alae dN MEO ER 2 Ae oN 2-2 ae A mR ae a 16, 512, 600 374,400] 16,887,000 
TElavietiatosee: 45 6 SEO Neg Sie 9 a) Taek lee ar er a Ge he a 14, 879, 518 1,265,136] 16, 144, 654 
VALTER AS RRBC Ey, ME UC, Shs STR T gt SL  e et  ae ie et ae 3, 827, 025 4, 559, 958 8, 386, 983 
UN GYS TOWLE, ota ke gia AUR oh SB ASS It Ai WEE ae RO a Ne ec co 866, 145 1,632,735) 2,498,880 
TE GHHEL sith Ga iu) ee a, eA Ee RD ee ee Sn eA ieee ws ea 732, 115 710, 184 1,442, 299 
WV ESLGEDEVOLIG WADING Hie mee tS 20 S50 Ye Vo clac oem aleatuasiye vice see aden 876, 000 117, 000 993, 000 
SESUOCNETON gS EIS ills ae GRP ge Eg Mee eR, Ee Pee 876, 000 117,000 993, 000 
TOLER te dy Stee ie ent petueh Laie: CMNtA 1s ut os ea! cae ce, Pa 96, 326, 708 102,083, 260} 198, 409, 968 

Hardwood 

BE By EA bs Sa cents av als Reb ses Be et Me A ar aa i a Rh 3,234, 630} 26,315,480) 29,550,110 
AsV cain cid eyrecle Mes Ate MOE nent es ooh ene ee oe eR ES ee Rae 1,188,045} 5,599,100) 6,787,145 
EViGUOWADELCIA GR inanimate bie a a he ns WD 2,278,695] 3,003,550} 5,282,245 
NV err He ee pre a ee ch re ye et TA Mary vias Guts kigh neo pele 1,359,114) 2,671,125) 4,030,240 
BeOCHL ee OL MEE PLP ape oe hee ease keds MEGS SALE APs 2 Pee S, 401, 979 741,734) 1,143,713 
ASS VGOOd Eebtus. Toes Se ee Uae scone nei ey hcateegs LE dred Meee. 242,214 302, 100 544, 314 
BEG eee Oe TE ne NOUN RET I dak ied ocala ae 195, 786 235, 298 431,083 
LARS, LOREEN ee Rene tae Oe MN a Re 5 re et Le te ee Nae be 120, 669 213, 250 333,919 
COtLOR WOO pelt ds 55 er ee Done Feb ear dg leh eicss xF L257 2ie ee. 2 eet. 172,572 
SES ae AN | eC RN ee oe eM Ee RE Ae nat Lt 43,148 58, 330 101,473 
EMICOE ERE TON et Tene verre eens nara Oe OR SAS Ay ae ee 4,750 4,750 
AMG PAB SES ire Le Le TSE Ne ARR, Rea 9,236, 847| 39,144,717] 48,381,564 
Grandito tal Saeeelee a tale eet. Sek SD ee PO 105, 563, 555] 141, 227,977| 246, 791, 532 


TABLE VII (b)—ESTIMATED STAND OF TIMBER OF MERCHANTABLE SIZE 


IN CANADA BY REGIONS 


Region Saw material Pulpwood, Cordwood, 
Posts, etc. 

Softwood 1,000 ft. B.M.| 1,000 cu. ft. 1,000 cords 1,000 cu. ft. 
ASLERIMEPOVANCES. «iit st. eee he cee 76, 101, 000 16, 666, 115 552,210 64, 700, 590 
Praimiogerovincesso.ci5. Wess. dhs heated 9 LS 17, 985, 000 3,938,715 272,010 31,825,170 
TB Ey DA OMIT ta css tel dolar Betas ocke as 345, 762,000 75, 721, 878 47,500 5, 557, 500 

Ota ere) Goat. tt)) Nady hte nd oa 439, 848, 000 96, 326, 708 871, 720 102, 083, 260 
Hardwood 

JUSSPeOrnMe ON NCESM tt. Se Soci arco 32, 134, 500 7,037,430 209,815 20,342,417 

Pramieyerovinces ime rien oe ee ae 9,305,000 2,037,795 196,010 18, 620, 950 

British Columbiageee g. 12 este es ok. 788, 000 172, 572 2,160 205, 200 

SL otsl een eens ete ck ons deste 5.0): 42,227,500 9, 247,797 407,985 39, 168, 567 

Grand) totaliensta ate: fittest’ 482,075, 500 105, 574, 505 1,279,705 141, 251,827 
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In the first of these tables will be found an estimate of the total volume of 
balsam and spruce in the whole of Canada. Translating these figures into cords 
at 117 cubic feet of standing timber to the cord, we get approximately 383,000,000 
cords of spruce and 146,000,000 cords of balsam, a total stand of 547,000,000 
cords, or even less than the round figure of 580,000,000 cords suggested in the 
Association’s statement laid before the Commission. In the same 1923 govern- 
ment document is to be found the following: — 


TABLE I—STATEMENT SHOWING THE TOTAL AREA OF FOREST AND THE 
PERCENTAGE OF THE LAND AREA COVERED BY FOREST 


Forest 
eee Agricultural |—— Other Total 
Land Merchant- , Unprofit- lands 
able able or Total 
inaccessible 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
Square miles... Nepal Seal 431,700 456, 800 739, 125 1,195,925 Ie Oona bl 3, 603, 336 


Percentage of total area..... 12 13 20 33 55 100-00 


Cols. 1, 2, 4 and 6—Estimates based on available information. 
Cols. 3 and 5—Figures obtained by subtraction from total. 


This shows that the unprofitable or inaccessible areas form a total of 62 
per cent of the forest area. It is admitted that the density of growth in these 
areas—chiefly in the Hudson’s Bay watershed—is much less than in the access- 
ible areas. But in assuming that 500 million cords are on the 38 per cent of 
accessible forest land and only ° 80 million (or more accurately 47 million) on 
the 62 per cent of inaccessible, our statement assumes a density much more 
than ten times as great in the accessible as in the inaccessible lands, surely a 
very generous allowance, erring if at all on the side of deducting too little for 
inaccessibility. That this estimate of the accessible spruce and balsam in 
Canada is materially lower than that which prevailed until the 1923 survey 
embodied in the latest ‘ Forests of Canada” may be admitted; it does not, 
however, seem to be desirable that forest industry should still be carried on 
and regulated exactly as if the old estimate were still reliable. 


Tue RATE or REPRODUCTION 


~The rate of reproduction is another matter upon which scientific opinion 
has: greatly changed in recent years. The official documents make practically 
no effort to estimate it; in the 1923 “ Forests of Canada” the words ‘ Not 
Available”, appear under the headings: “ estimated increment per square mile,” 
“loss by fire,” “loss by decay,” “ net increment,” and every other heading in 
Table III... In the accompanying letterpress it is stated that “it should be 
possible to produce ” a growth of ten to fifteen cubic feet per acre per annum, 
with adequate fire protection and general conservation, as an average for all 
trees and all areas in'Canada. The lower of these rates, it is further stated, 
would give an annual yield of 7,500,000,000 cubic feet for the whole Canadian 
forest, which amounts to approximately 3 per cent of the standing merchant- 
able timber as shown in Table VII. This is a very rough estimate, based on ideal 
conditions, and applying to large areas with a much higher growth rate than 
Eastern Canada, and to many varieties with a much higher growth rate than 
spruce. Thus one-third of the standing timber of Canada is in British Colum- 
bia, with a growth rate probably twice as high as that of Eastern Canada; and 
a large proportion of it is poplar and jackpine, which in any area are more rapid 
growers than spruce. 
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Lacking an official estimate for the growth rate of the important pulpwood 
trees in the chief pulpwood area, namely Eastern Canada, the best basis for an 
estimate would seem to be the observations of an experienced forester in that 
area. The Association’s statement therefore quotes the estimate of such a 
forester, made since the 1920. pamphlet was published, and based upon very 
recent study of conditions. This estimate, of 1-22 per cent per annum, is that 
of Mr. Ellwood Wilson, chief forester of the Laurentide Company, Limited, who 
own or control approximately 3,500 square miles of timber lands, mostly in the 
St. Maurice Valley. 

In support of this estimate Mr. Wilson submits the following:— 

“We have just compiled some figures from studies made in all parts of the 
St. Maurice Valley, taking all of the white and black spruce and balsam. We 


find, taking all the trees standing on an acre in virgin forest from 4 inches 
breast height to 21 inches breast height diameter: 


Wihaweiepmicer tc antec rt taren, woe dee Wiebe an ld Ses Weel es 329-6 cu. ft. 
Blais p rice ania rk nara ida co oe Mirus oe anks lute Sig dl as li 180 cu. ft. 
PAIS Fae eee Sere ate fe ee ern RM, bys Ree FA GAN ABS. Ft a 1200-9 cu. ft. 


giving a grand total of 1710-5 cubic feet per acre. It took this wood about two 
hundred years to grow—taking an extremely low figure, let us say 170 years— 
this would give us an annual increment per acre of 10 cubic feet of solid wood, 
which would give -59 per cent per acre per annum as the rate of growth in virgin 
stands as established by nature, of white spruce, black spruce and balsam. No 
figures for rate of growth should be used unless they are referred to certain 
definite conditions. 


“Phe figure of 1-22 per cent was dallowlated on the basis of the average 
tree. Neither of the figures which I give above can be applied to any other | 
areas than the ones for which the averages were taken. The figure of -59 per 
cent can be used wherever a mature natural stand in the St. Maurice Valley 
is to be found. It is reasonable to suppose that practically all our virgin 
stands have come in after fires, therefore it would be safe to use -59 per cent 
in estimating the yield on lands just burnt or in process of natural regeneration, 
but not for jackpine lands or cut-over lands for the latter the figures so far 
obtained are meagre. As far as they go they indicate that the rate of growth 
will not be any better than the figure mentioned above.” 


In “ Forest Resources of the World,” by Raphael Zon and William N. Spar- 
hawk, Forest Economists, Forest Service United States Department of Agri- 
culture (McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, 1923), some attention is paid 
to the subject of the annual forest increment. On p. 498 the total stand of 
Quebec’s forests is given as 38,750,000,000 cubic feet; on p. 504, the net annual 
growth is given as 397,279,440 cubic feet, from which it is deduced that the 
net annual increment amounts to 1-02 per cent. The same authority (p. 498) 
gives the total stand of timber in Canada as 227,531 million cubic feet, the net 
annual growth (p. 504) at 24 or, more likely, 2 billion cubic feet, which works 
out at 1-1 per cent on the a4 billion estimate and 0-88 per cent on the 2 billion 
estimate. The same authority (p. 528) gives the total stand of timber in the 
United States as 745,588,000,000 cubic feet and the net annual growth (p. 531) 
as 4,265,000,000 cubic feet, or a net annual increment of 0-57 per cent. 

With these authorities before us, it would not appear that the figure 1-22 
per cent, suggested by the Association, can be considered as an under-statement. 


IMPORTATIONS OF PULP FROM EUROPE 


As the question has been asked, whether the stoppage of export would not 
lead to increased American importation of pulp from Europe rather than to 
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erection of plants in Canada, it may be pointed out that there are very important 
arguments in favour of American paper mills contracting for supplies of pulp 
from Canada rather than from Europe, when supplies from Canada are obtain- 
able. The chief of these arguments is reliability and regularity of shipment, in 
normal times, at a known rate of transportation cost, as compared with the 
uncertainties of marine carriage. In the case of mills not near the seaboard 
but near the Canadian boundary, the geographical argument is also forcible. 

The American pulp market is a competitive one between the domestic mills, 
Canada and the European countries. Prices of American pulp and Canadian 
pulp do not vary greatly, wage schedules and other costs being about on the 
same level in both countries. Competition is really between North America 
and Europe (mainly Scandinavia and Finland). These countries have the 
advantages of lower labour costs and, temporarily, at least, of depreciated 
exchanges. In addition they have had and still have, a very low freight rate 
owing to the slump in ocean traffic which has prevailed during the last two to 
three years. This is not likely to continue indefinitely. The figures of imports 
of sulphite pulp into the United States for the past three years give some idea 
of the greatly’ increased quantities coming in from Europe. These are as 
follows :— 


IN inemonthis™ (O20 a nee ters oie, aan, SOMME oles MRM Crd aetna Abarat rs 349, 867 tons 
* 1GBD EE AOD ha ER BRE EPR AL, MPAA REA BAT 037; DOCS 
es AOZ 1 det ase ered et ea dee Pen. ethene. eae Fe eeaty. Meme Bae Tins (haa 


The actual production of sulphite pulp in the United States was less in 
1922 than in 1920, being 1,257,240 tons compared with 1,494,989 tons, in spite 
of 1922 being a year of better business and larger production of paper than 

was 1920. 
The loss of production of sulphite in the United States during 1921 and 
1922 was partly due to the fact that the paper manufacturers were able to buy 
European pulp at prices cheaper than the American mills could afford to sell 
it; hence some of their mills ceased the manufacture of sulphite. 

The dependence of the United States on other countries for sulphite is 
shown in the following:— 


Imports 
— WES: Total from 
Production | Imports Europe 
IK aie Ul i aan ll ae Mme tA SR DY Houari Ni Liptinaenlte a han Mohican Mths ek seidpe A 1,494, 989 473,176 136, 205 
TOD MT PRIS AE PRP A Oe ROR TE rae OL Nes VERE yee AY Oxy Ree re rege 1,045, 900 327, 309 162,378 
TRS POLAD a Rit aD SAME Nate? ME res te BROMUS Tae aes ems aT Wey SPY 3 Oi han 1, 257, 240 713, 616 413, 209 


In other words the United States depended upon outside sources for 24 per 
cent of its supply in 1920, 24 per cent in 1921, and 36 per cent in 1922. 

Of the total imports in 1920 Europe supplied 28 per cent, in 1921 practic- 
ally 50 per cent, and in 1922 58 per cent. 

The total supply in 1922 was almost exactly the same as in 1920 and yet 
Kurope supplied 413,209 tons in 1922 compared with 136,205 tons in 1920. The 
only logical reason is that European prices must have been lower than the 
domestic prices. 


UNITED STATES’ Imports or Woop PuLP 


The following statement gives particulars of the United States’ imports of 
woodpulp from 1914 to 1922, inclusive, and shows their source:— 
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Pavan 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1992 
Finiunties, Gite Aw Ri | CO) MR ae te a 1,095} 9,424| 10,114] 11,349 
Goraiany eee ne ares OO Op 2O0t a A. melt ds eNotes Mla os hip uslane amhde nie 584, 2,451) 3,888 
Nonway sae iN eee 63,027; 39,301| 31,837| 17.759| 1,344| 5,998] 17,416 97748] 45’ 148 
Seerion apm ene a 18/349) 14, 808| + 12, 398) (196180 112) 5,464) 15,712| 91593] 57,789 
ivtbecencaih wete. Ac 3.977| 297 soled 412 27| 3/1601 2°723| 4/788 
Total other....’..........} 115,308] 59,672] 44,254] 30,9391 1,868] 12,584! 46,296] 34,848! 122, 962 
Canada...................} 11,603| 10,808} 8,688] 12/918} 18/647| 35,315| 101/216] 66.341| 136,589 
Tapatinneeere drs fosac 126,911| 70,480] . 52,942| 43,857! 20,515] 47,899 147.5121 101.189] 259,551 


UNBLEACHED CHEMICAL PULP (Ficurss 1n SHort Tons) 


From 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 | 1920 1921 1922 
TEENA aX Leh sai tetera a 1,229) 2,855 Roa) IA Ai | chet cr * 14,231] 20,262) 33,662} 52,118 
eUTAN yee een ee |) A, Onl iarL ZOD nner ieaey ee TG eles wegen |leluce a ney auri| Ure op sae 5,488} 14,984) 20,691 
INGEN ayer 5... es ee 52,206) 27,267} 13,463) 8,378] 4,406) 6,556} 7,062) 6,794) 41,190 
Sweden...................| 126,881] 136,884! 159,551) 131,347 672| 80,111) 182,027} 143,403] 345,934 
DNL OAC Sea aici eR asians Sree 7,368 979 197 475 562) 2,215} 5,443) 8,588) 4,988 
Total other...............] 232,615) 181,520} 174,107] 140,200} 5,640} 103,113) 170,282) 207,431) 464,921 
Canada...................| 97,601] 130,801} 194,116) 214,312} 366,536) 282,795] 355, 767| 199,140) 317,856 
Totalkimports: bg cee” 3. 43 330, 216} 312,321) 368,223) 354,512) 372,176) 385,908] 526,049] 406, 571| 782,777 


MECHANICAL PULP (Ficures In SHort Tons) 


From 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
Finland.... is pS * * i bi 12,815} 138,698 4,975 
Germany.. i Fa os i Ai = 3,478 
INonwarystie). 2 thre 28 105 ZA) VS OAR LYS. Site. t e. ceete oe 11,384] 23,381 9,227 
Wed elit ary. tesa oiciy 155 28 190 DRAGS | sce ALS anally seers toe 7,074| 17,233 6, 366 
PAPO UNOE hc treads geese 1,494 280 521 9,900 1,439 3,372 3,109 747 1,452 
Totalvother.’.teaevk sc aac): 1,677 413 733] 27,909 1,439 3,372! 34,382] 55,059) 25,498 
Canada...................| 215,903] 178, 122} 261,880) 251,162) 184,088} 199,240} 198,135] 137,360) 190,080 
Total. Imports.j..... 05... 217,580} 178,535} 262,613} 279,071] 185,527) 202,612} 232,517) 192,419} 215,578 


*Imports from Finland previous td 1920 included in ‘‘All other.” 
*Imports from Germany previous to 1922 included in ‘All other.” 
Figures from American Paper and Pulp Association. 


COMPARATIVE Prices OF IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC SULPHITE 


Following is a list of prices taken from the Daily Mill Stock Reporter (New 
York) of date nearest to the first of the month. Imported prices refer to Euro- 
pean pulp quoted ex dock. Domestic prices are f.o.b. producing mill. Prices 
are per 100 lbs. Domestic prices and Canadian prices are practically the 
same: 
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Unbleached Sulphite 
1922 1923 

Domestic Imported Domestic Imported 

fc. Ge $c. $c $c. $e. $e. $e. 
JRA | Seg. Rieko coeds Gree Ae a eee et ES oes Ra, lt. ee a eer |e eee 2 60 2 75 275 3 00 
Haar ary haish ios ices Apert helen rete eee ese aS nam Sta alae eo ee a 260° 2°75 275 3 00 
MiarGlings. oc8 ccs 83 ioc Os ohat fps ie ERRNO Ree oti 2 cai eee Rant 2i6Oe Lavo 300 3 20 
Asap lex evar e sis sees ace ev ReaAAGS te ss ate Oem ae eee Me cle ss fo « CAlea ch eee a eae SP aren ane ZOO E2 CO 3 35 3 50 
Mba tis ccs iat oe cake. ee AS ce eRe TOME ec 1°. Pata. ARIE ORME Oe em eA Onan a a) is 3 35 3 50 
Jue sii siete 6 0 Fe oF eres ce ee SR MOEPES RORY che fo cs Rh RRR tiene eee | Ae cso A Re 3 25 3 50 3 25 3 50 
OF Uy ab leh in Ts ah ib gia eae aha TR» PACT see I NL aA OP 3 25 3 50 Sey, GaN 
AMugustons: secur hee Ce eye aL 260025 240 2 60 3125) 3700 335° 3 50 
September. <.te. a rae ak ap eee 250 2 60 260 2 70 3.25. 3 50 3 35 3 60 
October we Ve Valch Aaa beat To ween 2560) 2075 PTE BY IY) 300. 3 25 3) 00325 
INGVerMl bert cr. nin ceet eet ae e e eon eno 2160) 275 Pit pine cas KY) 300 3 25 3 00, 3 35 
Decemi bers ries eA ens ee A ne, ee en 2.60), 275. Zao LO 


To the Domestic prices must be added in each case the freight rate to New 
York which at present is about 34 cents per 100 lbs., having been reduced from 
38 cents in July, 1922. 


RELATIVE EFFICIENCY oF MiLus 


In the course of our earlier argument it was suggested that many of the 
American mills now dependent on Canadian pulp. or pulpwood to keep in opera- 
tion are less efficient than the more modern mills operating in Canada. It was 
argued that in consequence of this condition Canadian pulp and paper manu- 
facturers, looking solely to their own selfish interests, would be served better 
by a policy of laissez faire, than by one which would most probably result in 
bringing additional up-to-date mills to Canada to intensify competition. The 
statement was advanced as evidence of the Association’s disinterestedness in 
the stand it has taken on the question of pulpwood exports. Counsel for the 
American interests took umbrage at this statement and challenged its accuracy. 

No one questions that there are many efficient and up-to-date pulp and paper 
mills in the United States. On the other hand, no one familiar with the industry 
will question that the recent development of the industry has been greater in 
Canada than on the other side of the line and that, generally speaking, Cana- 
dian mills are newer and consequently more efficient than the older mills in 
the United States. Production of newsprint in Canada advanced from 415,000 
tons in 1914 to 1,081,364 tons in 1922, or 160.6 per cent, while American pro- 
duction increased from 1,283,000 to 1,447,688 tons in the period, or 12.9 per 
cent. Production of chemical pulp in Canada increased from 289,776 tons in 
1914 to 909,066 tons in 1922, or 213.7 per cent, while in the United States the 
increase was from 1,599,489 to 2,037,857 tons or 27.4 per cent. Production of 
mechanical pulp in Canada during the same years increased from 644,924 to 
1,241,185 tons or 92.5 per cent, while in the States the increase was from 
1,293,661 to 1,483,787 tons or 14.7. The greater increase in Canada was brought 
about by the erection here of new mills, embodying the latest developments and 
improvements not available to mills of prior construction. 

A special United States Congressional Commission in 1908, and the Federal 
Trade Commission in 1918, both found that American newsprint mills operated 
at a disadvantage of $5 per ton as compared with Canadian mills. It may be, 
of course, that this disadvantage is wholly accounted for by mills which have 
their own timber limits in the United States, and that the mills drawing from 
Canada are as up-to-date as the average Canadian mill, although this scarcely 
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appears probable, since in recent years the mere prospect of a possible embargo 
or export duty on Canadian pulpwood must have deterred any sensible American 
business man from erecting a mill dependent on Canadian supplies (unless in 
such a location and of such a kind that it could be readily removed to Canada). 

The Commission is also referred to a report recently submitted to the bond- 
holders of the American Writing Paper Company, by Mr. 8S. L. Wilson, receiver. 
This company owns and operates twenty-three paper mills, seventeen of which 
are located in Massachusetts, three in Ohio, three in Connecticut and one in 
Wisconsin. The receiver reports:— 

“A physical examination of the plants was made by two men having 
experience with other companies of approximately twenty years. They reported 
that over half the plants were so out of condition that 1t would require a mini- 
mum expenditure of $800,000 to put them in a condition in which the necessary 
quality of paper to compete successfully with other companies could be pro- 
duced. For really efficient production a substantially larger amount should be 
expended in rehabilitating the plants.” 


The question, however, as to which country has the more efficient mills 
has no direct bearing upon the matters now before the Commission, except as 
it may suggest that, other things being equal, the advantage in the pulp and paper 
industry lies with the country possessing a plentiful supply of pulpwood and 
cheap and adequate water-powers necessary for its conversion and that Canada’s 
present advantage, in this respect, is being dissipated to a certain and grave 
extent by the practice of permitting the free exploitation of Canadian pulpwood 
by a competing foreign country. 


THe EXportTaATION OF POPLAR 


An attempt has been made to persuade the Commission that the bulk of the 
pulpwood now exported from Canada is poplar, a species admittedly in less 
demand in Canada than spruce or balsam, and that consequently no benefits 
would accrue to Canada by its suppression. The statement is a fallacy as the 
Commission can readily ascertain by inquiry at Canadian ports of egress, 
particularly in Quebec and Ontario. While it is true that poplar is not at 
present in great demand in Canada for the manufacture of pulp, the fact is, 
nevertheless, that the stoppage of the exportation of poplar would result in its 
increased demand in this country, as American soda pulp manufacturers would 
then find it to their advantage to establish mills on this side of the line. Out 
of an annual consumption of 5,500,000 cords in the United States, poplar con- 
stitutes only about half a million cords. This fact in itself refutes the statement 
made to the Commission that some 75 per cent of Canada’s exports of pulp- 
wood—amounting to from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 cords a year—are comprised 
of poplar. 
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APPENDIX No. 2. 


MEMORANDUM ON BEHALF OF THE PULP AND PAPER 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE UNITED STATES 


In submitting a memorandum on behalf of the Pulp and Paper Manufac- 
turers of the United States it is proper at the outset to state that we do not. 
propose to discuss the internal policy of the Dominion Government, either with 
respect to what it is or what it ought to be. 

However, not only in fairness to themselves but in fairness to the Royal 
Commission and to the Dominion and Provincial Governments, who will have 
to determine the policy of Canada, the American manufacturers have, in view 
of ‘their vast expenditures in the purchase and development of freehold land 
and leases in Canada, felt that they should place the facts before the Com- 
mission. 

The United States, so far as the pulp and paper industry is concerned, 
imports forest products from Canada in three forms: 

Newsprint and paper, 

Wood pulp of various kinds, 

Pulpwood ready to be manufactured into pulp. 


So far as the first two of these forms are concerned, the United States 
market absorbs approximately four-fifths of Canada’s pulp and paper ship- 
ments. (See, Canada Natural Resources & Commerce, p. 93, published at 
Ottawa, 1923, by the Department of the Interior, Canada.) 

In this same publication, the Department says, page 91:— 

“The pulp and paper industry, in fact, has been built upon trade | 
abroad, and owes its exceptional advance in a large measure to the 
demands of the United States market with its high consumption of news- 
print and other paper.” 


The pulp ‘and paper exports, four-fifths of which are absorbed by the United 
States have increased from $8,975,000 in 1912 to $105,450,000 in 1922 (see 
Dominion Bureau Statistics) and this record 

“demonstrates the extent to which the pulp and paper industry has been 
responsible for the increase in Canada’s total external trade” (page 91 
same volume). 


The other form in which the United States imports forest products from 
Canada is in pulpwood, and notwithstanding the “high consumption of news- 
print and other paper ” in the United States, the 

“exportation of this raw pulpwood (from Canada) has remained practi- 
cally constant since 1916, while the quantity consumed in domestic 
manufacture has increased since 1912 by over 300 per cent.” (Page 92.) 


This constant figure which has gone exclusively to the United States is 
annually about 1,000,000 cords, (page 93). 


SOURCES OF THE UNITED STATES IMPORTATION OF PULPWOOD 


In considering this phase of the matter it is proper to note that it has been 
the long settled policy of Canada to keep the bulk of the forest land in public 
ownership. The result has been that for the Dominion as a whole about ninety 
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per cent of the forest area is publicly owned or Crown lands and in the Province 
of Quebec where most of the wood which is exported to the United States comes 
from, ninety-four per cent of the forest area is Crown land. (See Kellogg 
Pulpwood and Wood Pulp in North America, page 170.) 

It therefore appears that the approximately 1,000,000 cords which have 
been exported yearly comes from less than ten per cent of the forest area for the 
reason that in practically all Provinces there is a prohibition against the export 
of wood from Crown lands. 

This wood therefore comes from lands of farmers and settlers or from lands 
owned in freehold by manufacturers in the United States or from leases which 
have been granted by owners in Canada to manufacturers in the United States. 

The United States manufacturers, for the purpose of determining what 
proportion of the wood came from the lands of settlers and farmers, circularized 
the entire industry in the United States with a questionnaire asking for the 
amount of wood imported by each mill and where that wood came from. One 
hundred and twenty-four replies were received, 71 of which reported importa- 
tions of wood. These 71 mills reported total importations for 1921 of 891,489 
cords and for 1922, 965,019 cords. It appears in the Preliminary Report on the 
Pulp and Paper Industry in Caada for these respective years, issued by the 
Forest Products Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, that in 1921 the totai 
exports of pulpwood from Canada was 1,092,553. 

It therefore appears that the reports from the 71 companies cover substan- 
tially the importations and are sufficient to base statistics upon. 

Of the total reported in 1921, 891,489 cords by these 71 companies, 694,629 
cords came from the lands of farmers and settlers and 196,860 from other lands 
in Canada, and of the total in 1922, 965,019 cords, 702,342 cords came from the 
lands of farmers and settlers and 262,677 cords from other lands in Canada. 

At the time the legislation was up in the House of Commons and the 
Premier was asking for “the adoption of the bill which would authorize the 
Governor in Council to place an embargo on the exportation of pulpwood, he 
stated that the lands of farmers and settlers would be exempted from the 
embargo should one be decreed. This would mean that, for instance, in 1921 
more than 694,629 cords of the total export of 1,092,553 cords would be exempted 
and in 1922 more than 702,342 cords of the 1,011,332 cords total amount 
exported would be exempted. 

For the purpose of illustration take the last table of “Annual Utilization” 
of the Canadian Forests which is for the year 1920, being from 1921 census and 
the last table available. (Forests of Canada, page 35.) 

It is pointed out that in 1920 both the quantities and values of the principal! 
products were higher than normal. 

Reduced to cords, the total cordage used, according to this official authority 
for all purposes was 22,731,743 cords. Of this total utilization 4,024,826 or 
17.7 per cent was used for pulpwood. Canada used 2,777,422 cords of pulpwood 
or 12.2 per cent of the total lumber cut in her own mills. Canada exported 
from the lands of farmers and settlers 875,104 cords of De or 3.8 per cent 
of the total lumber cut, and 372,300 cords of pulpwood or 1.7 per cent of the 
total lumber cut from lands of operators or lands owned or leased by manufac- 
turers in the United States. | 

If, therefore, farmers’ and settlers’ lands were not exempted an embargo as 
proposed would affect 54 per cent of the total annual wood and lumber cut in 
Canada and if farmers’ lands were exempted an embargo would affect 1.7 per 
cent of the total lumber cut. 

This statement would have to be modified, however, for since the bill auth- 
orizing an embargo was passed, an Order in Council has been issued which 
exempts from the operation of any embargo that may be imposed any contract 
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made prior to June 15, 1923 for a period of ten years. Just how much wood this 
would cover it is not possible to say, but it is safe to estimate that it would 
reduce the percentage of the total wood cut that the embargo would apply to 
1 per cent or less than 1 per cent and in cords to around 100,000 to 150,000 cords 
per year. 

From the standpoint of conservation of forest resources, the embargo would 
therefore seem to be absolutely useless. 

There have been a great many loose statements made in connection with 
the supply of pulpwood from the conservation measure, to the effect that unless 
an embargo is put on the supply will be exhausted in from five to ten years. 
It is obvious that these statements are without any foundation in fact, in view 
of the fact that at least ninety per cent of the forest area in Canada is what 
is known as Crown land from which there is prohibition from exportation in 
practically every province. 

We call attention on this same line to Kellogg on Pulpwood and Wood 
Pulp'in America, page 157, where he states: — 

“Were there to be no increase over the present rate in the cut of 
softwood for pulp and lumber in Quebec and were all the estimated stand 
of 860 million cords accessible, the supply would last for 100 years if it 
were not reduced by fire, storm or insects. On the other hand, much 
publicity has been given to a statement that the available supply of 
timber in Eastern Canada will be exhausted in ten years. It is suffici- 
ently obvious that neither of these conditions will occur.” 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


It has been suggested that the placing of an embargo upon the exportation 
of pulpwood would result in mills from the United States moving immediately 
to Canada. 

In a paper prepared by the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association called, 
Canada’s Forest Resources, the author glibly says, page 19:— 

“Tt is generally conceded that another consequence (of embargo) 
would be that American concerns, now more or less dependent upon 
Canada for their pulpwood, and who control forest area here, either 
under leases or in fee, in addition to being forced into making greater 
use of their American resources, would immediately proceed to build 
pulp mills in Canada in order to grind their wood here and export it in 
the form of pulp.” 


It not only is not conceded, but an examination into the facts and condi- 
tious is a complete refutation of the suggestion. 

It is not contendéd that American capital may not invest in Canadian 
mills in the future. As in the past where due to the tremendously increased 
consumption of paper in the United States, pulp and paper mills have been 
established both in Canada and in the United States to supply the demand; | 
so in the future pulp and paper mills will be established in the United States 
and in Canada whenever proper sites can be found and proper conditions exist, 
but the growth of this industry will be the result of economic laws and not the 
result of statute law. 

There were in the United States in 1919 (and this condition is probably 
about the same now) 61 mills manufacturing pulp only, 497 mills manu- 
facturing paper only and 171 mills manufacturing both pulp and paper, with 
a total investment of $905,794,583. (Kellogg, page 223). 

In order to locate a ground wood pulp mill there must be cheap power 
in large amount and these plants are always located where water-power devel- 
opments are possible. (Kellogg, page 21). 
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It is usually figured that as a safe minimum a ground wood plant should 
be provided with a water-power development of at least 75-horsepower per 
ton of daily output, or that a mill of 100 ton daily capacity, which would 
be an economic minimum to justify an investment for the manufacture of 
pulp alone to supply a-paper mill should have access to a dependable supply 
of 7,500 h.p. Such a plant including cost of power development but not timber 
supply, might easily cost $800,000 or $8,000 per ton of daily capacity. On the 
other hand, a chemical mill for the manufacture of sulphite pulp, while it would 
take much less power, would cost much more than the ground wood mill, 
namely for a 100-ton mill manufacturing unbleached sulphite, two to two and 
a half million or twenty to twenty-five thousand dollars a ton,.and for bleached 
sulphite, three to three and a half million or thirty to thirty-five thousand 
dollars per ton. 

That then is the problem which would face anybody contemplating the 
establishment of a pulp mill, and in addition to that he must find the necessary 
wood supply to justify the investment in the mill and water-power. A ground 
wood mill of 100 tons a day would have to have the equivalent of 100,000 
acres of well-stocked growing forest which might mean very much in excess 
of 100,000 actual acres in order to yield steadily the amount of wood needed. 
A sulphite mill would require a tract at least twice as large. If it had to pur- 
chase these limits the ultimate investment, including improvements, etc., might 
easily be $5,000,000, making a total investment of from $6,000,000 to $9, 000 ,000. 
(Kellogg, page 3.) 

In considering the question of whether the United States manufacturers 
would move their mills to Canada it must be borne in mind that the manu- 
facturers who it is thought would move.their mills have already made very large 
investments in mills, water-powers, timber limits and equipment in the United 
States. It is safe to assume that those manufacturers have in all probability 
expended as much money for equipping and building their mills and their 
water-powers as it would cost them to do the same in Canada. The moving of 
their mills to Canada would therefore either involve the scrapping of their 
large investments in the United States or duplicating a part or all of them in 
Canada. Furthermore, the large investment involved in establishing a new mill, 
for instance, for the purpose of making pulp to export to the United States 
for a large self-contained mill which already has a pulp mill in the United 
States would make the investment so tremendous and overhead so large that 
the amount of paper that the mill would be able to produce would not be 
sufficient to pay the overhead on the total investment. A mill in this con-— 
dition not being permitted to use its Canadian limits would use its present 
limits in. the United States and acquire other limits in the United States, which 
supplemented by the amount of pulp now imported from Canada and from 
Scandinavian countries (imports from the European countries are increasing 
rapidly each year) would have sufficient raw material for an indefinite time, 
or in any event for a sufficiently long time to make other arrangements to allow 
it to use its investment already made. 

Mills will be established in Canada either with Canadian or United 
States capital when business conditions warrant such investment and not other- 
wise. 

The United States Department of Agriculture is now making a survey on 
behalf of the pulp interests of the United States which indicates large pulp- 
wood reserves in Alaska, in the states of the Pacific coast, in the Rockies and in 
the southern states. These reserves have hardly been touched due to the fact 
that the industry has been concentrated. The preliminary survey indicates 
that there is sufficient raw material in the United States by the additional 
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use of hardwood by new: pulping processes and proper fire protection, careful 
cutting, reforestation, greater use of waste paper, co-ordination with lumber 
industries, utilization of lumber waste and the elimination of waste in manu- 
facture, to not only take care of the present requirements of the industry but 
to take care of any probable increase. 

The suggestion that American mills would move to Canada is prompted 
by the suggestion that the raw materials in Canada should be manufactured 
into the finished product in Canada. It has been suggested at some of the 
hearings of the Commission if the wood should be manufactured into pulp 
in Canada why not the pulp manufactured into paper in Canada and even 
carried to a greater extent? Up to two years ago American manufacturers were 
purchasing freehold land in Canada after making inquiries as to their rights 
to export the pulpwood cut therefrom and being assured that there was no law 
and no law suggested that would prohibit the exportation of pulpwood from 
freehold lands. Is it fair to assume that in the face of the suggestion at present 
made of an embargo, on pulpwood, that American manufacturers would move a 
pulpwood mill to Canada with the idea that they could export their pulp to their 
mills in the United States for the manufacture into paper, when it is ‘even 
now suggested that pulp is a raw material and should also be manufactured 
into finished product in Canada, and it may be only a question of a short time 
when the American manufacturer would be faced with the proposition that 
he cannot export his pulp to his paper mill in the United States and must 
therefore move his paper mill also? In other words, practically a scrapping of 
his entire plant and investment in the United States: If the American manu- 
facturer had moved his pulpwood mill to Canada and made the tremendous 
investment necessary for the purpose of establishing the mill, purchasing his 
water-power and timber limits for the operation of that mill, he would be in 
a position where he would be very much more easily coerced into moving his 
paper mill to Canada than at the present time when it is possible for him 
to get a supply in the United States either in the Eastern or Western part 
thereof or from Alaska. 

There are, of course, many points in the United States where the pulp 
and paper industry has not been developed and it is fair to assume that if 
mills were to be compelled to move due to the lack of raw material supply in 
any particular section that they would. move to such places as they could 
be assured would guarantee them a sufficient supply to operate without govern- 
mental interference. 

The foregoing is a general discussion of the situation with reference to the 
probability of an embargo necessitating the removal of mills to Canada and 
it is perhaps proper to call attention to specific cases of United States manu- 
facturers and to the conditions attaching to those cases. 


St. Croix Paper Company. 


This company is a Maine corporation with its mill located at Woodland, 
Maine, on the American side of the international boundary of the St. Croix 
river. The company was organized in 1904 and at that time procured by 
purchase some 200,000 acres of timber lands which has since been increased to 
850,000 acres. All of this land is in the watershed of the St. Croix river, 
approximately 176,000° acres being on the Canadian side of the International 
boundary. 

The company owns several water-powers on the St. Croix and under areal 
act of the Dominion of Canada, parliament. has developed about 20,000. h.p. 
and maintains large reservoir capacity which is of material benefit to powers 
on the river below their developments, ‘most of which are on the Canadian ‘side 
of the boundary. fee 
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The actual investment in Canada is in excess of seven million dollars, of 
which one and one-half million is represented by bonds secured by mortgage on 
both Canadian and ‘American timber land. 

The company purchased. its holdings in Canada largely from Canadiaii 
citizens relying on its right to-cut the wood therefrom for use in its mills. It has 
paid taxes on the land for many years; has disbursed millions of dollars to 
Canadian citizens in wages and under contracts. The company as already 
stated has large holdings in Maine and the result of an embargo on pulpwood, 
so far as this company is concerned, would be that for a long period of time, 
unless its groundwood mill which is in good condition required replacement, its 
wood would be cut or purchased from the American side. It is possible that 
when the ground wood mill required replacement it might move across the river 
and use its Canadian lumber. This would be the case in any event and an 
embargo would not affect the situation. So far as Canada and its citizens are 
concerned, the result of an embargo would be that for a number of years the 
Canadian owners of pulpwood in the St. Croix valley and vicinity would have 
an unsettled market. Most of the wood naturally tributary to the company’s 
plant. is located within a radius of eighty miles and is delivered at the mill 
either by floating down the St. Croix River or by rail from Milltown. The 
nearest plant of any size in New Brunswick is located at considerable distance 
and would have a long rail haul for any part of the wood. 

It is obvious that the Canadian owner of wood in this locality would be 
placed at a disadvantage for a considerable period of time and the only possible 
benefit to Canadian citizens would come in the remote possibility of the establish- 
ment of a groundwood mill which would require the employment of about twenty- 
five men, twelve of whom would be employed regularly inside and the balance 
handling wood would be employed intermittently. 


Pejebscot Paper:Company 


This company is a Maine corporation, the plant of which is situated near 
the mouth of the Androscoggin. River. Has a yearly capacity of about 47,000 
tons of paper. This Company owns 67,000 acres of pulpwood lands on the 
South shore of the Province of New Brunswick bordering on the Bay of Fundy. 
The major portion of these lands was acquired by this Company or. companies 
of which the Pejepscot was a consolidation about twenty years ago. This com- 
pany also owns in fee approximately 35,000 acres of land in the vicinity of 
Cookshire, Province of Quebec. The Company also purchases wood from 
farmers and other small holders in the vicinity of its woodlands. 

These lands were acquired as a permanent supply for its manufacturing 
plant. The Company in order to unify the operation of its woodlands with its 
plant in Maine has constructed and put in operation a complete Ocean going 
fleet of barges and tugs to convey its pulpwood from New Brunswick to Maine. 
It has erected wharves and complete loading and unloading dockage facilities 
in New Brunswick and Maine and storage facilities in New Brunswick and 
Maine. It has also constructed numerous permanent dams on various streams 
leading to its loading points in the Bay of Fundy, in order to control the inade- 
quate supply of water during the log driving period. The company has also as 
an adjunct to its manufacturing operations, built a substantial townsite at Great 
Salmon River with school and other facilities and gives employment to from 
three to five hundred men, many of whom have their permanent homes there. 
In establishing this unified operation the company has expended very large 
sums of money relying upon a continuous and permanent operation. Were the 
Pejepscot Paper’ Company to be prohibited from using its supply of wood from 
its Canadian sources, acquired: twenty’years ago, for this particular purpose, it 
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would most seriously jeopardize if not destroy the large investment which this 
Company has made in Canadian lands and improvements. Such an act would 
in effect be the arbitrary seizure of private property justified, if at all, through 
the exercise of the absolute power vested in the Canadian Government, a power 
so infrequently to be exercised and so severe in its operation that only the direct 
necessity would invoke it. The holdings in New Brunswick are situated on a 
narrow watershed extending along the South shore of the Bay of Fundy. The 
property extends backward from the Bay to the Divide which does not exceed 
15 miles in depth. The pulpwood on this property cannot be moved over the 
divide and the natural and only economical outlet is by water transportation 
to the point of manufacture. The depth of the watershed is too limited to pro- 
vide water storage sufficient to produce reliable and continuous power to operate 
a mill in this locality. The Company has been required to employ gasoline 
engines to operate the conveyor mechanism at its chief loading station in New 
Brunswick. The Company could not move its manufacturing plant to these 
woodlands or to the Quebec woodlands not only on account of the lack of 
power, restricted producing area, but because the removal of a complete manu- 
facturing plant such as this company would mean virtually the scrapping of the 
plant representing an investment of several millions. 

This company has so cut its wood on its New Brunswick holding that for a 
period of twenty years operation the wood has not only not been depleted but the 
property contains a greater stumpage than at the time of their acquisition. This 
company has conducted the most scientific and far reaching conservation and 
reforestation -_programme of any company, Canadian or American, known. It 
has regulated its cutting operations; has been careful to minimize fire risks by 
burning slash along public highways; by building roads and telephone lines 
through its property and maintaining lookout stations, portable gasoline pumps 
for fire hose, ete. 

Dr. C. D. Howe, President of the Canadian Forestry Association, in a letter 
dated August 26, 1923, after visiting this property with the delegates of the 
British Empire Forestry Conference, said,— 


“The delegates regard your company the most far sighted of any 
they have met in the work it is doing to place its operations on a long 
time basis.” 


Oxford Paper Company. 


This company is a Maine corporation with its plant at Rumford, Maine. 
This company has acquired through leases very large timber limits and rights in 
the Province of Quebec and Nova Scotia, Canada. In Quebec the company 
holds a lease, aside from its Crown leases, of approximately 88,000 square miles 
from the Seminary. This lease was originally granted to Maurice Quinn, .a 
citizen of the United States of Saginaw, Michigan, on the 19th day of October, 
1909 for a period of fifteen years from November 1, 1909, with the privilege of 
an additional period of ten years, which privilege was exercised so that this 
lease runs until 1934. The Oxford Paper Company acquired this lease for 
approximately $98,000, and has invested in mills, river and dam improvements, 
dams, etc. for the purpose of operating these limits approximately $200,000. The 
Company pays to the Seminary a fixed sum per year plus a sum for each cord 
cut. The lease gives to the lessee the exclusive right to use and enjoy said 
lands with the exception of those sold for farming purposes as therein mentioned 
and to cut therefrom spruce, balsam and any other pulpwood. The lease 
requires that the lessee shall cut each year at least 3,500 cords and failing to do 
so shall pay the Seminary the stumpage on that amount. 
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This company also holds a lease at Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, covering 
approximately 1,015 square miles. It was originally granted by the Crown 
(Province of Nova Scotia) in 1898 to Daniel F. Emery, Edwin L. Sanborn and 
Robert B. Blodgett. The lease originally contained a provision against: the 
export of pulpwood and within a year the lessees came back to the Government 
and pointed out the impracticability of handling the lease if they were prohibited 
from exporting pulpwood. In 1900 the Government of Nova Scotia passed an 
Order in Council advisedly and deliberately and after consideration, providing 
that wood could be exported after it were shaved or peeled. In 1905, in the 
House of Assembly of Nova Scotia, the matter of the legality of the lease having 
come up because of the fact that there was no express power given to the 
Governor in Council to alter it, the Premier stated that if he apprehended that 
there was any violation of the law that would void the contract he would soon 
have the contract legalized, and in 1913 the law officers of the Crown to whom 
the whole matter was referred, recommended to cancel the lease which was 
subject to the Order in Council and make a new lease, which was done and 
approved by the act of the Assembly, and that lease contained a provision that,— 


“Provided that all wood cut and barked roused or hand peeled, ready 
for being made into pulp shall for the purpose of this lease be considered as 
manufactured lumber.” 


This lease was made as stated in 1913 under the amended Crown Lands Act of 
1910. In 1914, a year after the lease was made the whole matter was brought 
to the attention of the House of Assembly and was subject to debate. In 1915, 
the lease came up for revision by an express bill and there was a debate on this 
lease and the Premier at that time said:— 


“It should not be forgotten that the lessees had paid to the Govern- 
ment $100,000, in the shape of rental and up to date they had never 
got a dollar out of it.” ; 


A bill was passed (Chap. 84 of the Statutes of Nova Scotia, 1915) approving 
this lease, the terms of which were embodied im the Act of the Legislature and 
the bill provided that “said lease agreement made as aforesaid the 19th day 
of June in the year of our Lord, one thousand nine hundred and thirteen, in 
substitution for said lease so surrendered as aforesaid is hereby declared to be 
in all respects a legal and valid lease according to the terms thereof, which 
terms are declared to be binding on the parties thereto in all respects according 
to the tenor of the same.” 

This was the condition of this lease in 1917 at the time it was presented 
to the Cape Breton Pulp and Paper Company, Limited, by Mr. F. J. D. Barn- 
jum, at that time a part owner of the lease. This company, relying upon the 
terms of this lease and the acts of the legislature of Nova Scotia purchased 
the lease with the consent of the Government and subsequently the Oxford 
Paper Company took over the lease from. the Cape Breton Pulp and Paper 
Company eassuming all its liabilities including $777,000 in principal amount 
of bonds then outstanding secured only by property rights covered by said 
lease. This company since they took over the property have expended from 
a million dollars to a million and a quarter in actual money in putting the 
property in shape to operate, in the shape of dams, fire towers, mill construc- 
tion and lading facilities. They started operations in 1917; the payrolls run 
from a minimum of approximately $65,000 a year to a maximum of approx- 
imately $613,000. The company employs approximately 750 men. The average 
expenditure of the company for supplies which in part is expended locally as 
far as possible runs to approximately $150,000 which means that the company 
distributes in the country from five to six hundred thousand dollars a year as 
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the result of their operations. Mr. Chisholm in testifying before the Commission 
at Halifax stated that the most conservative estimate that they had as to the 
amount of wood on the property was three million cords. The company cuts 
about 40,000 cords a year which would be 75 years’ supply; that they are 
cutting the property in such shape that this would take them virtually around 
the property back to the point of starting at which time 
‘Gf the experts are at all correct we will not only have a complete net 
cutting to start from but a great deal more than that, because the wood 
grows pretty fast in that particular climate on account of the dampness 
and the moisture of the soil, etc.” 


Since this Company took over the property they have maintained fire 
patrol organized in conjunction with the Government; three fire towers have 
been erected. This company could not move its mill to those limits because 
of the climatic conditions, their port being closed five months in a year and it 
would be impossible to operate a pulp plant the size of the plant of this com- 
pany making 300 tons of book paper a day at a point of location which is 
closed to transportation five months in the year. In addition to that they have 
invested in their mill property at Rumford, approximately fifteen million 
dollars, 50 per cent of which would be represented by bricks and mortar, piping, 
etc. By the time that they would have moved their big machines and para- 
phernalia which goes with them they would have spent half of the cost of them 
in moving, so that instead of having an investment of fifteen million there 
would be something like twenty-five million. 

The Oxford Paper Company has had the Cape Breton property examined 
by the well known consulting engineer, Hardy 8. Ferguson, for the purpose 
of seeing whether or not a mill could be constructed at Cape Breton, both a 
sulphite and sulphate or a combined sulphite and sulphate mill. The report 
made by Mr. Ferguson indicates that the capital investment required and the 
cost of manufacture, considering the difficulties which would be encountered, 
would be prohibitive. Such a plant would require facilities for storing pulp for 
six months in a year, which would have to be unbleached pulp as bleached 
sulphite would not keep that long. It would also require a storage capacity 
for four months’ supplies of raw materials other than wood. The total cost 
of pulp including investment on the working capital required and on the 
capital investment for the plant, including storage facilities would at a conserva- 
tive estimate for the unbleached sulphite pulp on steamer at Portland, Maine, 
be about $72.20 per ton. The Oxford Paper Company would have no difficulty 
in purchasing unbleached sulphite pulp of the best grade for book paper from 
Scandinavian countries alongside wharves at Atlantic ports for from fifty to 
fifty-five dollars per ton, which would show an excessive cost to them of $27.00 
to $22.00 per ton which would make the price of paper which they manufacture 
so high that they would not be able to compete with manufacturers making 
the same product. This shows the absolute impossibility of establishing a 
mill at Cape Breton. a 


International Paper Company. | 


This company is a corporation organized under the laws of New York, 
having plants in various localities both in the United States and Canada through 
its subsidiaries. | 

The company manufactures pulp and paper both in the United States and 
Canada. It has subsidiary companies with very large investments in plants 
manufacturing pulp and paper in Canada and also in the United States. In 
1905 one of its subsidiary companies purchased 47,657 acres at Sheet Harbor, 
Nova Scotia, for approximately $190,000. None of this property has been 
improved but it has been held as a pulp reserve. 
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In 1905, and in the course of the next few years, the Miramichi Lumber 
yompany, a subsidiary of the International Paper Company in New Brunswick, 
purchased 193,449 acres of freehold in New Brunswick for which was paid 
a total sum of approximately $680,000. In order to utilize the forest products 
on this tract the Company has expended approximately $100,000 since its 
purchase in the construction of a rossing mill and river improvements. In 
1907 and during the next few years the St. Maurice Lumber Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the International Paper Company in Quebec, purchased 82,631 acres 
of freehold land in that Province on St. Maurice River, on the Batiscan River 
and the Pentecost River and in the Gaspe Peninsula, for which the total sum 
of approximately $470,000 was paid. The various plants, wood preparing mills, 
dams, piers, booms, jack works and other improvements necessary to operate 
these Quebec properties have actually cost the Company $425,000 in addition 
to the cost of the land. In other words, the company has a total investment 
of approximately $1,900,000 at prices actually paid. It is obvious that none 
of these purchases alone would justify the installation of a plant on the Cana- 
dian side and the Company already has large investments there. Imposing an 
embargo so that the company would not be able to use the wood on their free- 
hold land would not only result in a practical confiscation of the property of 
the company so far as this use is concerned but would result in very serious 
loss to the Company both in its American and Canadian operations. 


Penobscot Development Company. 


This is a company organized under the laws of the State of Maine, a sub- 
sidiary of the Penobscot Chemical Fibre Company, located at Old Town, Maine. 
In 1917, the Penobscot Development Company obtained a ten year permit from 
the Pokiok Land and Water Company, Ltd., a Canadian corporation, to cut 
pulpwood off lands at Pokiok in the Province of New Brunswick. Under this 
permit the company is obliged to cut during the next five years 5,000 cords a 
year at $2.00 a cord. An embargo would necessitate a payment of $50,000 
without any return to the company. This company has spent on this land 
approximately $5,000 in improvements and approximately $250,000 in operating 
expenses. Of this one-quarter has gone to the Canadian railroads, three-eighths 
to Canadian labour, three-eighths to the Canadian supply dealer. 

In January, 1921, this company bought 4,614 acres of land in St. James 
Parish, Charlotte County, New Brunswick, for $10,000. Nothing has yet been 
cut on these lands, the purchases being made solely for the purpose of supplying 
the Penobscot Chemical Fibre Company with pulpwood in its mills in Maine. 
These purchases were made on the understanding that there was no law prohibit- 
ing the export of wood into the United States from freehold land. This company 
at the present time owns and controls in the United States enough timber land 
to supply its parent company with spruce for 38 years. The company also owns 
or controls in Maine enough poplar to supply the parent company for at least 
five years. It is obvious that this company has sufficient limits and has ample 
supply in Maine to prevent it from considering any move. 


Hollingsworth & Whitney, Ltd. 


This company is organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts 
with pulp and paper mills in Maine. This company owns in fee 300,000 acres in 
Nova Scotia and about 50,000 acres in New Brunswick. They have made no 
attempt to use these lands. They were purchased from Canadian citizens 
200,000 of the same being purchased from the Bank of Montreal, receiver of the 
Davison Lumber and Manufacturing Company. These purchases were recently 
made, prior to any talk of an embargo. The reason that this company has not 
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used any of its Canadian limits is that it has been very busy cutting wood in 
Maine destroyed by the budworm. From their limits in the United States this 
company has sufficient pulpwood to last them from fifteen to twenty years. 
The investment in freehold land in Canada which was purchased in 1922 was 
for between two and three million of dollars. The purchases were made after 
careful inquiry from persons highly situated in the Government of Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick as to the possibility of any embargo and were assured that 
this could not be feared. This company could not put a mechanical pulp mill 
in Canada as there is not sufficient power on any of the property or in any 
locality sufficiently near to their limits. 


S. D. Warren & Co. 


This company is organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts. 
This company owns limits in Nova Scotia, about 67,000 acres, for which it paid 
approximately $400,000. No wood has been taken from those limits and no 
expenditures made with the exception of about $5,000 a year which has been 
expended for the purpose of fire protection. The probabilities are that this 
limit will not be used for four or five years. This company owns very large 
timber reserves in the United States and could get along without using the Cana- 
dian limits and by depending exclusively upon its United States sources for 
eighteen to twenty years. An embargo in this case would be practically a con- 
fiscation of this property because the company could not move its mills to their 
limits in Nova Scotia as there is no water-power available; Nova Scotia coal 
would not be an economical substitute on account of its price and quality; the 
timber limits are too small to justify the building of a pulp mill of sufficient 
size to be economically operated and there are not sufficiently large limits 
within reasonable proximity to be added to the company’s present holdings. 
This company would fear also that if the principle of an embargo is adopted 
compelling the manufacture of pulp in Canada it would be followed by the com- 
pelling of the manufacture of paper in Canada. 


Bayless Pulp and Paper Company. 


This company is a corporation organized and existing under the laws of 
the State of New York and maintains a plant at Austin, Pennsylvania. This 
company owns properties consisting of about 350 square miles of which 92 miles 
are Government limits and the balance freehold land. This property comprises 
the watershed of the St. Ann River and is located about 21 miles from the City 
of Quebec. The property was purchased in 1905. The company has at Baupre 
a very fine receiving pond and wood preparing plant as well as a short railroad. 
On. this property the company maintains telephones and various camps, roads 
practically to the back of the property, and the streams have been put in excel- 
lent driving shape by the construction of dams and otherwise. The company 
has invested approximately for these river and camp improvements, etc.,.and 
in putting the property in shape $450,000. During the years from 1905 to 1923, 
the company has only taken from this land 161,842 cords of wood. In 1922-1923, 
3,126 cords; in 1921-1922, 3,436 cords, and in 1920-1921, 21,222 cords. The 
number of men employed is approximately 300 men from September 15th to 
May 15th and from May 15th to September 15th about 125 men. The wood 
which the company has taken from these limits has been exported to their mill 
at Austin, Pennsylvania. The company in the purchase of this property and 
development has invested approximately $1,000,000. The property was orig- 
inally purchased with the idea of supplying the plant at Austin with pulpwood. 
It was purchased in 1905 long before any question was ever suggested even of an 

~“ubargo on Crown Lands. The company certainly would not have made this 
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investment had it had any idea that there would have been at any time any 
legislation which would interfere with its rights as a freehold land owner to cut 
and do with the wood as it desired. The company by its telephone lines and 
operations has been careful of all fire risks and has conserved this property as 
appears by the number of cords which have been taken off from 1905 to 1923. 

The foregoing shows the condition of a few of the United States companies 
operating in Canada and is sufficient to show the tremendous investment of 
United States capital both in leases and in freehold lands and in the improve- 
ments of lands and rivers in Canada. The greater proportion of the invest- 
ments were made long prior to the talk of any embargo and as far as twenty 
years back, in good faith, and the operation has been in co-operation with the 
Government and in accordance with the best interests of the forests and the 
operation of the mills. 

While it is conceded that the Canadian Government, either Provincial or 
Dominion, has the absolute power to make such regulations as it sees fit with 
reference to its natural resources, it is confidently submitted that no such drastic 
action would be taken by either the Dominion or Provincial Government as an 
embargo on the exportation of pulpwood from freehold lands. 

Such an embargo would affect only a small portion of the forest area of 
Canada, namely ten or less than ten per cent of the total forest area; 

If the farmers were exempted as promised by the Premier it would affect 
less than 145 per cent of the total amount of lumber cut in Canada; 

It would amount to a practical confiscation of the property and contract 
rights of freehold owners of lands and leases, the purchases and improvements 
on which were made in good faith long ‘before action of this kind was taken; 
and 

So far as leases from the Government of Nova Scotia to any of the Ameri- 
can companies, approved by the Legislature, are concerned, would amount to 
the same thing as the repudiation of a bond issued by Act of the said Legisla- 
ture. 


Montreat, March 28, 1924. ; 
AIME GEOFFRION, 
Attorney for The Pulp and Paper 
Manufacturers of the United States. 
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APPENDIX No. 3 
THE PULPWOOD EMBARGO 
MEMORANDUM OF THE CANADIAN PULPWOOD ASSOCIATION 


FOR SUBMISSION TO THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON PULPWOOD 
Orrawa, May, 1924. 


This Memorandum deals with the proposal to embargo pulpwood cut from 
privately owned lands. The plan of the Memorandum is:— 


First—To test the two main reasons advanced for the embargo, namely: 
“Conservation ” (Part I), and “ Industrial Development” (Part II). 


Second—To state some of the reasons which are directly opposed to the 
experiment (Part III). 


PART I—THE CONSERVATION ARGUMENT 


One of the two main reasons advanced in support of an embargo is that 
it will “ conserve our wood resources.” It is proposed to test this argument. 
Will an embargo on pulpwood really conserve our forests? 


1. What True Conservation Means. 


“ Conservation’ does not mean “ miserly hoarding” which‘ deprives the 
present generation of its share of the country’s wealth and claims justification 
in a pious solicitude for “ posterity.” Conservation of our forests means the 
same sort of prudent administration as sound business men use in dealing with 
their capital. It means sanity in handling our wood assets. It means dis- 
couraging waste and encouraging care, but ‘it recognizes that natural resources 
are to be enjoyed, and that the laws of supply and demand and the rights of 
property are not to be lightly disregarded. “ Conservation” is simply sound 
cutting, because if cutting is properly carried on, it promotes new growth and 
it saves timber which has reached maturity and will, if not cut, deteriorate 
and form a fire menace as well. 


' 2. A Pulpwood Operation Does Conserve. 


A pulpwood operation conserves by utilizing more of the raw material and 
creating less fire hazard, by reason of the fact that there is less top and slash 
left behind and what is left is practically flat on the ground. 

This point came out very strongly in the New Brunswick evidence ohn 
regard to the economy resulting from taking the tops which would be too small 
for a lumber operation. 

The saving which comes from being ANE to use burned and budworm killed 
wood, if a quick market is available, and the advantage in getting a revenue 
from ‘the otherwise worthless poplar, has also obvious advantages. 


3. Economy of Pulpwood and Rough Lumber Operations Compared. 


If an embargo will “ conserve’ our wood resources, why limit the proposal 
to pulpwood? Why not include rough lumber? If conservation means avoid- 
ing waste of raw material then the lumber operation does the greater damage. 
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A rough lumber operation, carried on by itself, wastes approximately 50 
per cent of the tree. An operation which combines rough lumber and pulpwood 
wastes only 15 per cent of the tree. 


Incidentally if the tree must be exported as rough lumber, but not as pulp- 
wood, then our railways lose 50 per cent in freight on account of the difference 
in weight between rough lumber and pulpwood made from the same quantity 
of raw material. 


Although we are here discussing the relative “ conservation ’’ ene of 
pulpwood and lumber, another comparative feature may as well be noted, and 
it is one which is not generally realized; namely, that, taking an equal amount 
of raw product, there is as much money spent and as much and probably more 
labour required, in manufacturing it into peeled or rossed pulpwood than into 
rough lumber. 


This is at least a strong indication that genuine conservation is not the 
thing which is really being sought. Conservation is only being stressed to pro- 
vide an argument for an embargo on pulpwood. 


4. Futility of Embargo as Conservation Measure, When Only Negligible Quan- 
tity of Annual Wood Consumption 1s Affected. 


The relatively insignificant quantity of wood which could be affected shows 
how delusive as a “ conservation’ measure a pulpwood embargo would be. 


It is neither exporting nor cutting which is threatening the Forests of 
Canada. It is estimated by advocates of the embargo that cutting accounts 
for only 10 per cent of our annual wood consumption, and that the remaining 
90 per cent is destroyed by fire, wind, bugs, fungi, etc. Of this 10 per ceht 
which is cut, one-twentieth is pulpwood which is exported. This means that 
under the mask of “ Conservation” it is proposed to stop the export of one 
two hundredth, or one half of one per cent, of our total wood consumed, and, 
the burden of this spasm of conservation is to fall exclusively on wood which 
happens to have been manufactured in a rossing drum instead of a circular 
saw. Conservation thus limited is a misnomer. 


EMBARGO NEVER CAN AFFECT MORE THAN TEN PER CENT OF CANADA’S PULPWOOD 
STAND 


It may be said, however, that exports may increase and become in time an 
appreciable factor. Let us see therefore, what is the maximum proportion of our 
pulpwood which could be exported if there were no embargo. It is overlooked 
sometimes, that 80 to 85 per cent of the pulpwood of the four Eastern Provinces 
of Canada is now owned and controlled by the Governments and cannot be 
exported. This leaves 15 per cent privately owned, but of this 15 per cent it 
is fair to say that at least one third is owned by Canadian Pulp and Paper Com- 
panies and other Canadian wood using industries, who certainly would not 
export it as pulpwood, particularly in view of their strong antipathy to anyone 
else doing so. This leaves only 10 per cent of the pulpwood of Canada as the 
maximum which could ever be exported. 


To sum up on this point, it is idle to talk of an embargo on pulpwood as a 
genuine conservation measure because (1) an embargo would only apply to 
about one twentieth of our annual forest cut; (2) an embargo would apply only 
to one two-hundredth part of our total annual wood consumption from all causes; 
(3) an embargo could never apply to more than ten per cent of our pulpwood 
stand, because that is the total extent of our privately owned wood available 
for export. 
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5. “ Conservation” and “ More Pulp Mills” are Contradictory. 


The conservation argument is destroyed if the embargo will, as its advo- 
cates predict, result in a rush to establish American mills in Canada. 

It is not by any means admitted that this forecast will come true, and the 
reasons for doubting its reliability are: given elsewhere in this Memorandum, 
but if it were so, would not the tendency be to cut the wood much faster than in 
the past? At present the wood from Canada is simply supplementary to the 
American supply, and is drawn on as a reserve, but with the forced erection of 
mills is it not reasonable to expect an independent, vigorous and thoroughly 
exhaustive operation. The cost of the plant must be repaid. It cannot be 
allowed to stand idle, and intensive cutting will be the result. If it is answered 
that cutting restrictions could be added to the embargo, this only goes to show 
that the embargo is not effective as a conservation measure and that what is 
needed is improved forestry methods. Again, it is obvious that @ simple restric- 
tion requiring that our wood be turned into pulp north—instead of south—of 
the 49th parallel, will not lessen the cutting, and even the strongest advocates 
of the embargo do not deny that there will be just as much cut under an embargo 
as without it, but it is said that we have the dismal comfort of the reflection that 
in this way Canadians will “ at least reap the benefit of their own devastation.” 
Admittedly, therefore, there is no hope of conservation in an embargo. 


6. Conservation Should Apply Particularly to the Ninety per cent now Destroyed 
by Fire, etc. 


Conservation is to be attained by netiye) and approved methods of prac- 
tical forestry, rather than by artificial and unsound trade restrictions. 

It is not the wood which is cut, but the wood which is wasted by lack of 
fire protection and by lack of sound forestry methods which depletes our resour- 
ces. Attention has already been called to the estimate that nine times as much 
wood is destroyed by fire, wind, insects, etc., as is cut. 

Following are quotations which put the situation succinctly and noe 
the real menace and the real remedy— 

“Cutting is a mere bagatelle compared with the incredible damage 
by fire, and in Eastern Canada, fire itself has been far outshone by the 
spruce budworm—between flames and forest insects we are due for a 
sharp reduction of the forest inventory.”—(Can. Forestry Magazine, 
April, 1923). 

“Tt is the business of scientific foresters and prudent forest states- 
men to devise and carry out policies which will preserve this national 
estate without unduly hampering the activities of the lumbermen. The 
forest is made for man and there are idealists who would deprive the 
present generation of their legitimate share of these resources. As yet 
the danger of their propaganda is not grave. Influences in the other direc- 
tion are sufficient to protect legitimate industry from excessive prudence. 
The annual crop of timber in European countries which preserve their 
forest capital is relatively large. If Canadian forests are guarded from 
fire, protected as far as possible from disease, and prudently harvested, 
they will undoubtedly afford an annual increase exceeding the present 
yearly product. Miserly hoarding may never be necessary if the same 
principles of prudent administration are applied to the forest as sound 
business men use in the protection of their capital.”—(Vancouver Prov- 
ince, B.C., August 27, 1928). | 


Only to make it a matter of record and with no hope of suggesting anything 
which has the virtue of novelty, the following methods of practical and effective 
conservation are noted: 
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1. The dedication of absolute forest land to the permanent production of 
timber. This involves the classification of the land and the exclusion of settle- 
ment from lands which are essentially suitable for forest purposes. 


2. The encouragement of the practice of forestry on private lands by the 
proper adjustment of taxation to meet the special needs of forest property and 
by furnishing advice and assistance in the establishment and care of the forests. 


3. Increased fire protection. 

(a) Regulations prohibiting going in the woods without license. 
(b) Fire warning notices. 

(c) Increased ground patrols. 

(d) Tower and telephone alarm systems. 

(e) Aircraft. 


4. Regulated cutting according to some plan approved by such represent- 
ative associations as the Canadian Society of Forest Engineers, the Canadian 
Forestry Association, the Canadian Pulp & Paper Association, the Canadian 
Lumbermen’s Association and the Canadian Pulpwood Association. 


5. A constant educational campaign, beginning in the schools, as to the 
duty and responsibility of the public respecting the conservation and protection 
of the Forests. 


6. Greater effort in protecting and Pee ees reproduction by natural 
seeding. 


7. Governments to take full advantage of the i onaaternits: afforded for 
consultation and co-operation with Committees of representative Forestry 
Associations such as those mentioned. 


All these things have been repeatedly suggested and are admittedly sound. 
What is needed now is that public authorities take practical steps to bring such 
measures into effect and that those engaged in the industry bend every effort 
to see that they are carried out. 


PART I1—THE INDUSTRIAL ARGUMENT 


The other main reason given in support of the embargo is that it will 
“ stimulate industrial development” by improving conditions for existing mills 
and by compelling the erection of mills by United States operators who buy 
wood in Canada, or who own lands here and who will be compelled to come North 
in order to get the benefit of their holdings. 

As has been said the “ Industrial ’’ benefit and the “ Conservation” benefit 
cannot both be enjoyed. One destroys the other. 


i The Obvious Enqury is: What Real Assurance have we that this New Indus- 
trial Era will Materialize? 


It is dogmatically asserted that United States manufacturers will be forced 
immediately to come to Canada, but those who assert this can only be indulging 
in the most insecure speculation. In economics what is apparently an obviously 
necessary result does not always follow, and the more seemingly clear the con- 
clusion, the more likely to be proved wrong by some simple economic factor, the 
full effect of which has not been foreseen. 

The suggestion is to literally force, by legislative enactment, the expenditure 
of money in Canada by citizens of the United States. The measure is based on 
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the assumed needy condition of the United States as to wood resources. It is 
proposed to profit by that need. If we are going to take advantage of what we 
consider to be our neighbour’s straitened circumstances to drive a shrewd 
bargain, we must be sure that we have made no mistake as to his resources. 

The only thing which can be said positively is that no one can foretell what 
the effect will be. 

To say that the United States operator will jump at the crack of the whip 
without taking careful stock of his resources and possibilities, is to delude our- 
selves. Even allowing nothing for growth, it is admitted that he has many years 
timber supply in sight in his own country and he can therefore, if necessary, 
carry on for a few years at least with wood from his own holdings. To arrogantly 
prognosticate that, in his endeavour to avoid the discomfort of this commercial 
thumbscrew, he will not adopt measures which will successfully husband his own 
resources, and that he will fail to work out methods to utilize woods not hereto- 
fore used, or even substitutes for wood, and that he cannot develop any other out- 
side source of supply, is to give our neighbours credit for less initiative and 
resource, than we ourselves would expect to display under similar circumstances, 
and is also to be dangerously blind to the possibilities of science in industry as 
forecasted by the phenomenal achievements of the past two or three decades. 

But supposing all these possibilities fail, the citizen of the United States 
who has lands in Canada still has four alternatives: (1) He may sell his land 
or wood to his Canadian competitor; (2) He may put his wood through a saw- 
mill and thus secure its passport to the United States; (8) He may build a mill 
and grind the wood, or (4) He may let it stand for an indefinite period. 

In the meantime the Canadian timberland owner has been cut off from the 
most profitable market for his product and has had.to sell (if he can sell at all) 
to one of the local mills at a price which would be reduced because there was ao 
outside competition. 

This then is at least fairly certain, that under an embargo there must be an 
indefinite but prolonged period of suspense and consequent depression in the . 
wood business. 


2. Mills will be Established Naturally just as Fast as Conditions Warrant 


There is every economic reason for the manufacturer to locate his mill as 
near to the raw material as possible. The difference between the freight paid on 
pulpwood as such, as compared with the same quantity of pulpwood in the form 
of pulp or paper, has constituted an economic embargo for years. 

Suitable pulp mill sites are not by any means readily found and this factor 
of location (together with those of financing, operation and market) far out- 
weigh any trifling consideration as to whether or not the pulpwood from 10 per 
cent of our timber stand may go to the United States. An embargo will not 
induce mills which are not otherwise commercially feasible, nor will the absence | 
of an embargo deter the erection of a mill where the active requisites for success 
are present. 

To say that existing mills could not continue successful operations without 
an embargo would certainly be to confess the hopelessness of the prospect of 
attracting other establishments. 

Events of the last two years have demonstrated that the business is already 
overdeveloped. It is not only futile to expect the establishment of more mills 
in Canada until the general commercial situation warrants it, but it is folly to 
talk of forcing such a development in the face of existing market conditions. 

Under healthy conditions of competition the Canadian industry has made 
great strides in the past ten years. A statement made in the Canada Year Book 
(1922-23, p. 328) is as follows:— 
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“The exportation of raw pulpwood, as shown in the accompanying dia- 
gram, has remained practically constant since 1912, while the quantity con- 
sumed in Canadian pulp mills has increased by over 236 per cent during 
the same period. In 1908, almost two-thirds of the pulpwood cut in Canada 
was exported in the raw or unmanufactured form. In 1922, with an increase 
of almost 300 per cent in total production, the proportion exported has 
fallen to about one quarter.” 


Canadian Pulpwood production manufacture and export, 1908-1922 


oar 
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(Diagram referred to in quotation from Canada year book 1922-23) 


THE SUGGESTED EXPORT TAX 


There has been an alternative suggestion, that in lieu of an absolute pro- 
hibitory measure, Canada might adopt the expedient of an export tax. 

An examination of the reasons against an embargo will make it clear that 
they apply relatively, with equal force, to an export tax. In addition to all these, 
however there is the very pertinent enquiry ;—who will pay this tax, the American 
buyer or the Canadian producer? The following considerations indicate the 
answer :— 

Canada does not control the price of wood in the United States. It is con- 
trolled, as all well-informed authorities admit, by three factors:— 

(a) The cost to American mills of producing wood from their own lands in 

the United States. 

(b) The price of open-market wood in the United States. 


(c) The price of Scandinavian and other foreign Pulps, delivered at New 
York. 
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Since the Canadian producer is not the arbiter of Pulpwood prices it follows 
inevitably that the imposition of an export tax will not increase the cost of 
Canadian wood to the American mills but will simply mean that out of the same 
price that the Canadian now receives, or would receive at any other time, he 
will have to pay the amount of such tax. 

. Therefore, an export tax on pulpwood shipments to the United States would 
not, as is popularly supposed, be paid by the American importer. It would come 
out of the price received by the Canadian producer. 


ye PART III.—DIRECT REASONS AGAINST AN EMBARGO ON 
PULPWOOD 


1. It is Unsound Economically. 


It is an attempt to make a country prosperous and its people wealthy by 
legislation. It blocks up natural trade channels, offends against the laws of 
supply and demand, restricts exports (which are our chief instrument with which 
to maintain the balance of trade), involves a false conception of conservation, 
and, in its effect, denies to the present generation their rights in the natural 
resources of the country. 

There is something wrong with a policy which works out so that, although 
a property owner may, if he choose, slash, strip, burn, and completely destroy 
his woodlot, he cannot carry on a reasonable and prudent operation aind sell 
his wood in the United States. 


2. It is Class Legislation in an Insidious and Vicious Form. 


It is for the benefit of the Pulp and Paper Manufacturer at the expense of 
the timberland owner. 

Under the guise of conservation, the Pulp Manufacturer calmly proposes 
to compel the land owner, by law, to keep his wood on the stump until the 
manufacturer is ready to use it. If, when that time comes, the wood has not’ 
been destroyed by fire, wind, or insects, then the manufacturer will take it at 
a price which he himself will fix, and which obviously will not in any case be 
higher than it would cost to cut off his own land. 

If it is true that Canadian Mills will ultimately require the wood, their 
obvious course is to go into the market and buy the land or wood in fair com- 
petition, with the United States manufacturers. They should themselves finance 
and insure their future supply of raw material. There seems to be no reason 
why the woodlot owner should be forced by law, not only to tie up his Sate 
but to carry the risk of loss by fire and other causes, for their benefit. 


3. It Reduces the Value of Every Acre of Freehold Woodland. 


In the last ten years, a new factor has entered into the price of woodlands, 
namely: their value from a pulpwood standpoint. Probably the bulk of privately 
owned timber lands in Canada to-day is worth more for pulpwood than lumber. 
To realize the pulpwood value, the owner must have the benefit of the United 
States market and the competition of the United States buyer. An embargo, 
by a stroke of the pen, would wipe out both market and competition. A reduc- 
tion in land values is inevitable; the most profitable use to which the product 
could be put is gone. 


4. It Would Mean the Wuste of a Great Deal of Burnt and Budworm Killed 
Wood Now Salvaged. 


Canadian fire killed wood is sold extensively to United States Companies, 
and there is the case of one company at least which has operated its mills con- 
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tinually and exclusively for over five years on fire killed wood. Shutting off 
the United States market means the loss of the opportunity to promptly dis- 
pose of a large quantity of this damaged wood. Without an open competitive 
market there would be little chance of being able to realize on it at a fair value 
and it would be left to rot and blow down, resulting not only in a total loss 
but in a greatly increased fire hazard. 


5. It would Destroy Our Only Market for Poplar. 


The development of the commercial use of poplar, has been principally in 
making soda pulp. Soda pulp is not manufactured in Canada to any extent, so 
that without the United States market the wood would be practically worthless. 
The demand from across the line has been a source of unexpected revenue for 
many small land owners. This tree begins to deteriorate after about thirty 
years, and cutting off the United States market would mean an almost com- 
plete loss to Canadian owners of this class of wood. Every year over 200,000 
cords of poplar are exported to the United States, and if not so utilized would 

have to be burned by the settler or would rot on the stump. 


6. It May Act as a Boomerang. Interference with this Comparatively Insig- 
nificant Item m our Exports of Forest Products May Jeopardize the, 
Whole, the Biggest and Most Rapidly Developing Trade Connection 
we have with the United States. 


(a) THE IMPORTANCE OF OUR TRADE, WITH THE UNITED STATES, IN WOOD PRODUCTS. 


For the year ending March 31, 1924, the total exports to the United States 
of all merchandise produced in Canada amounted to Four Hundred and Thirty 
Million Dollars. 

Wood products and paper alone comprised Two Hundred and Thirty 
Million Dollars of this amount (over 50 per cent of the total) whilst of this 
Two Hundred and Thirty Millions, only Fourteen Millions, or approximately 
6 per cent, was pulpwood. 

The above was no exceptional year in this respect. Wood products and 
paper have been steadily advancing to a premier place in our foreign commerce 
and for the last three years have made up over one-half the Country’s entire 
exports to the United States. 

It is felt that there is not a thorough appreciation of the extent to which 
Canada’s interests are wrapped up in this trade. There is a feeling, evident at 
times, that the woodland owner and the manufacturer are the only persons 
interested in the embargo debate, but anything which even threatens to 
endanger the security and continuity of a trade of such immense comparative 
volume, should arouse not only the intense interest, but the keen anxiety, of 
. Canadians generally, since all must inevitably be affected by the dislocation of 
a trade connection of this magnitude. It may be asked in what way an embargo 
on pulpwood might adversely affect this valuable commercial relation? The 
next four paragraphs indicate the answer. 


(b) THE ALMOST INEVITABLE LOSS OF CONFIDENCE. 


There are Canadian woodlands that have been bought and paid for by 
United States citizens in good faith. Their purpose in buying such lands was, ~ 
as everybody knew, to use them to supply their mills in their own country. 
No one discouraged them in buying, nor suggested that they would be deprived 
of the benefit of their purchase by having to erect new mills in Canada and 
thus double their plant investment, or accept the alternative of selling out their 
Canadian holdings to their Canadian competitors. If the United States owner 
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of Canadian woodlands is compelled to grind his wood in Canada he may well 
fear that, if he does erect a grinder, the next step will be to embargo his ground- 
wood. Once bitten he will naturally be “ twice shy,’ and he can hardly be 
blamed if he becomes skeptical of Canada as a desirable field for investment 
and turns his attention in some other direction where he can have a reasonable 
prospect of getting what he considers he has paid for. 

All over Canada there are object lessons illustrating our reliance on outside 
capital. Naturally, as a young nation, we must look abroad for a substantial 
part of the capital with which to increase our industrial development; and, at 
least so long as that state of affairs continues, we certainly cannot afford to 
lose the confidence of the foreign investor. 


(c) THE MISTAKEN IDEA THAT CANADA HAS A MONOPOLY IN WOOD. 


Contrary to the prevailing idea, it must not be overlooked that if the 
American is forced to turn away from Canada for raw materials, he will find . 
that we have not by any means a monopoly. For instance, wood from Russia, 
in large quantities, is already quoted freely, by substantial concerns, for delivery 
at Atlantic seaports; and Pacific Coast pulpwood has recently been offered . 
for similar delivery at prices which cannot be met by the pulpwood producers 
of Kastern Canada. To-day United States operators can buy Scandinavian 
and other European pulp cheaper than they can manufacture Canadian wood. 
The evidence given in the enquiry on this whole subject of alternative source 
of supply for the United States makes elaboration of this point, beyond 
referring to the Record, unnecessary. 


(d) RESULTANT STIMULATION OF UNITED STATES INITIATIVE AND RESOURCES 


If the United States operator has the Canadian door shut in his face, he will 
naturally consider it: to his interest to intensively encourage forestry conservation 
and development in the United States to insure independence as far as possible. 
It will also stimulate him in his research concerning the possibility of substitut- 
ing wood now obtainable in the United States for that obtainable in Canada. 
Already most of the hardwoods are being successfully utilized, and the remark- 
able recent development of the use of Long Leaf Southern Pine in the Kraft 
industry is an instance of what may be expected if, by reason of an embargo, 
“necessity ” becomes the “ mother of invention.” 

In short, there is a possibility that, in the attempt to take advantage of the 
supposed extremity of our neighbour, we may discover, not only that we have 
jeopardized a valuable trade connection in paper products and lost his confidence 
as well, but that we have stimulated him in the development of his own resources 
and in the exploiting of his own possibilities, and unconsciously encouraged his 
trade with other countries at the expense of our own. 

Our only consolation will be that our pulp wood still stands on the stump 
for posterity, provided it is not wiped out by fire in the meantime. 


(€) POSSIBILITIES OF RETALIATORY ACTION 


Having begun such a trade war, we, of course, should not complain of 
retaliation. These are some possibilities :— 

(1) The imposition by the United States of embargoes on coal, sulphur 
and other raw products utilized by many Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills. 

(2) Increase of United States duties on certain manufactured pulp and 
paper products which are as yet only manufactured in Canada on a very small 
scale, if at all. This would prevent or delay Canadians from engaging in the 
widest possible range of manufacture of pulp and paper products. Such duties 
might in their effect be retaliatory although ostensibly justified on other grounds. 
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(3) Action under regulations permitting the imposition of duty on paper 
coming from a country which restricts the exportation of raw material used in 
paper manufacture. 


: Note the recent steps taken by the Americans to put themselves in a posi- 
tion for instant retaliation. (Supplement to U. 8. Statutes of 1923, p. 347, par. 
1301). 


“The duty on printing paper not specifically provided for, shall be 
one-fourth of one cent per pound, and ten per cent ad valorem, with 
a provision that if any country, etc., forbids or restricts or imposes any 
export duty, etc., on printing paper, ’ wood pulp or wood for use in the 
manufacture of wood pulp, the President may enter into negotiations 
with such country for the removal of such prohibition, etc., and if not 
removed he may, by proclamation, declare the failure of the negotiations. 
Thereupon until the removal of such prohibition, etc., printing paper 
imported directly or indirectly from such country, ote., shall pay an 
additional duty of ten per cent, ad valorem, and in addition thereto an 
amount equal to the highest export duty imposed by such country, etc., 
upon either an equal amount of pulp wood or wood for use in the manu- 
facture of pulp wood, necessary to manufacture such printing paper.” 
(See Canadian Hansard, 1923, June 26th, page 4546). 


7. It Does not Adequately Provide for the Widely Different Conditions in the 
Various Provinces. 


It is an attempt to impose one rigid policy for the whole country regard- 
less of essential differences in local conditions, and it is opposed to the spirit of 
the constitution which wisely commits to the Provinces matters affecting prop- 
erty and civil rights, which demand special treatment to suit varying local 
requirements. 

The evidence in the inquiry of your Royal Commission, established nothing 
with more certainty than that there existed the greatest divergence in conditions 
surrounding the supply and utilization of wood in different sections of the 
Dominion. One province had abundant forest stands with power facilities in 
proportion; but in that very province the competition of the United States 
' buyer was necessary to ensure the land owner a fair price for his wood. In 
another province the possibility of power development was comparatively 
meagre, the wood supply was scattered and consisted of numerous individual 
small holdings, but there existed the compensating factor of easy access to the 
United States market. In still another province fire and insects took a rela- 
tively heavy toll and made a market of the greatest possible capacity and cer- 
tainty, doubly desirable, so that the damaged wood might be saved and realized 
on.’ In another, the utilization of wood cut in the process of clearing and settle- 
ment required a large consuming market readily available; and there is still 
another where local conditions make it advantageous to export, not only pulp- 
wood, but logs in the round, piling, and fuel wood. 

In some of these provinces crown lands had. been granted or leased on 
terms that the wood should be manufactured in Canada, while in others: the 
local situation as to power sites, scattering nature of wood supply, market 
opportunities, and other factors, had been such as to lead the public authorities 
to recognize that the widest opportunity for trading was desirable and that 
restrictions would simply lock up a part of the country’s natural wealth with- 
out resultant benefit to any one. 

Premier Armstrong of Nova Scotia well expressed it in his letter to your 
Commission on October 4 last, when he said:— 
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“With respect to the general application in this province of an 
embargo on the export of pulpwood, I am convinced that the varying 
local conditions in each province illustrate and forcibly emphasize the 
desirability of preserving intact Provincial jurisdiction in dealing with 
property and civil rights.” ; 


And Premier Taschereau of Quebec, speaking in the Legislative Assembly 


of that province on March 10 of this year expressed the same viewpoint in 
equally forceful terms as follows:— 


“What might suit British Columbia might not suit Quebec, or 
Nova Scotia, or New Brunswick, and I suggest very firmly to our friends 
at Ottawa that they seek to get all the necessary information, that they 
gather all facts available as to the forestry situation in Canada, but to 
leave to each province the care, and the exclusive care, of the forests so 
that each province may take the steps necessary to protect the forests 
consistent with the needs of colonization and agriculture. We will await 
with interest the work of the Commission, and in the meantime suggest 
to Ottawa to leave to each province the disposal of the forests within its 
respective limits so that each province may take what steps are neces- 
sary in the best interests of its own people.” 


Obviously Provincial autonomy is the only practical agency by which to 


determine the appropriate policy in these various instances. To impose one 
standardized cast iron regulation would not only be an invasion of Provincial 
rights, but would be to pay no attention to radical differences in economic 
conditions throughout the country, and to sacrifice entirely the interests of 
certain sections for the sake of a fruitless uniformity. 
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